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THROUGH 

ITALY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

History  of    Florence — its  Edifices — Cathedral — Tombs — Mauso- 
leum of  the  Medicean  Family — Palaces — Gallery. 

Though  Florence  owes  its  origin  to  a  Roman  colony, 
composed,  it  is  said,  of  Caesar's  chosen  veterans,  and 
though  it  glories  in  having  retained  and  occasionally 
displayed  much  of  the  energies  and  the  magnanimity  of 
its  founders,  yet  it  made  a  very  inconsiderable  figure  in 
ancient  times ;  and  as  it  was  neither  distinguished  by 
great  events,  nor  ennobled  by  great  personages,  it  seems 
to  have  slumbered  away  several  ages  in  the  tranqijil 
enjoyment  of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  fine  climate.  Its 
powers  were  first  called  forth  and  its  courage  tried  by 
the  Gothic  invasion  ;  and  while  it  underwent,  in 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  that  most  destructive  war  which  followed 
the  demise  of  Theodoric,  it  seems  to  have  invariably 
manifested  a  spirit  of  resistance  and  intrepidity  worthy 
its  military  origin.  These  qualities  suspended  indeed, 
but  could  not  avert  the  fate  of  the  city,  which  sunk 
under  the  disasters  of  the  Longobardic  incursions, 
and  remained  for  many  years  a  deserted  mass  of  ruins, 
It  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  and  again  resumed 
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some  celebrity ;  but  it  never  shone  forth  in  all  its 
lustre  till,  governed  by  its  ow^n  magistrates  and  under 
laws  enacted  by  its  own  authority,  it  acquired  the 
name  and  the  energies  of  a  republic.  It  was  not,  it 
is  true,  the  first  to  profit  by  the  weakness  either  of 
the  German  CfEsars,  or  of  its  own  rulers;  but  when 
it  had  once  shaken  off  the  yoke,  it  rose  rapidly  into 
fame  and  prosperity.  Governed  sometimes  by  its 
bishop,  sometimes  by  its  nobles,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  its  people,  it  experienced  all  the  varieties 
and  all  the  agitations  of  republican  administration. 
Sometimes  convulsed  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  the 
former,  or  by  the  licentious  claims  of  the  latter,  it 
was  converted  into  a  field  of  battle,  a  theatre  of  guilt 
and  assassination  ;  at  other  times,  under  the  sway  of 
a  wise  and  virtuous  magistracy,  it  exhibited  a  delight- 
ful scene  of  peace,  industry,  and  prosperity,  and  dis- 
played at  once  all  the  blessings,  and  all  the  glories 
of  liberty.  It  was  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Sienna,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
then  populous  and  enterprising ;  and  in  these  civil 
contests  it  obtained  such  a  portion  of  military  fame, 
as  placed  it  upon  a  level  with  most  of  the  Italian 
com  mon  wealths. 

But  whether  agitated  or  tranquil  at  home,  whether 
at  peace  or  war  abroad,  its  institutions  were  always 
free  and  manly,  and  its  citizens  were  bold  and  active. 
This  indeed  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
advantages  of  a  republican  government ;  every  man 
while  he  is  acting  for  his  country  acts  for  himself 
and  for  his  own  interests;  the  market  of  honour, 
dignity,  and  employment,  is  open  to  all ;  it  is  conse- 
quently crowded  with  competitors,  and  each  candi- 
date is  obliged  in  his  own  defence  to  exert  all  the 
faculties  of  his  soul,  and  call  forth  every  latent  energy. 
Hence  that  activity  of  mind,  that  fermentation  of 
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intellect  and  imagination,  which  produces  genius,  and 
creates  the  poet  and  the  orator,  the  statesman  and 
the  historian,  the  sage  and  the  hero.  The  same  ardent 
principle,  it  is  true,  that  sets  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul  in  motion  may  at  the  same  time  rouse  many  a  dark 
and  destructive  passion,  may  impel  a  bold  bad  man 
to  many  a  wicked  deed ;  and  I  am  aware  that  men 
of  timid  minds,  or  of  slavish  propensities,  are  too  apt 
to  take  occasion  from  this  acknowledgment  to  inveigh 
against  popular  governments,  and  to  exalt  the  advan- 
tages of  monarchy.  But  do  the  intrigues  of  a  court, 
and  the  lust  and  ambition  of  princes  and  ministers, 
excite  no  animosities,  and  produce  no  scenes  of  blood? 
or,  are  the  annals  of  monarchy  stained  with  fewer 
crimes  than  the  history  of  republicanism  ?  The  reverse 
is  the  case ;  and  if  all  the  crimes  of  all  the  Grecian 
republics  were  united,  they  would  not  equal  the  mass 
of  guilt  that  might  be  collected  from  the  reign  of  one 
Persian  monarch  ;  as  all  the  murders  and  all  the  as- 
sassinations perpetrated  in  all  the  Italian  common- 
wealths put  into  the  scale  together,  would  kick  the 
beam  when  counterbalanced  by  the  bloody  deeds  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  or  of  Henry  YIII.  of  England. 
Wherever  human  passions  are  deeply  engaged, 
crimes  will  occur ;  but  the  difference  between  mon- 
archy»and  republicanism  is,  that  the  former,  while  it 
naturally  excites  and  cherishes  a  spirit  of  intrigue, 
dissimulation,  and  treachery,  proscribes  the  open,  the 
generous  feelings  of  conscious  worth,  independence, 
and  honest  pride,  and  thus  gives  vice  a  decided 
advantage  over  virtue ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
friendly  in  its  very  essence  to  publicity  and  frankness, 
encourages  the  undisguised  display  of  bold  intrepid 
sentiment,  the  sense  of  self-importance,  and  the  pride 
of  genius,  such  as  generally  accompany  great  talents, 
and  usher  the  more  useful  and  splendid  virtues  into 
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the  world.  In  a  monarchy  therefore  where  all  is  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  Virtue  must 
often  veil  her  beauty  not  to  eclipse  the  splendour  of 
the  throne,  nor  divert  the  homage  of  the  people ;  in 
a  republic,  where  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind 
have  full  scope,  Vice  must  hide  her  deformity  lest 
she  should  excite  hatred,  and  defeat  her  own  purposes. 
Look  at  the  Grecian  republics,  even  when  most  con- 
vulsed by  faction  or  maddened  by  war;  contemplate, 
for  instance,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  in  that  bloody 
struggle  of  power  and  talents,  which  terminated  in 
the  temporary  subjection  of  the  former.  Crimes  of 
a  very  black  dye  shock  the  feelings,  and  sufferings 
and  misfortunes  melt  the  heart;  but  how  many 
virtues  rise  in  opposition?  what  vigour,  what  perse- 
verance, what  activity,  and  what  patience,  exalt  the 
combatants  and  inflame  the  mind  of  the  reader !  A 
pestilence  ravaged  Athens  within,  and  a  cruel  and 
unsuccessful  war  wasted  her  without ;  yet  what 
a  constellation  of  great  and  wise  men  blazed  around 
her,  and  brightened  the  gloom  of  her  destiny !  Socra- 
tes and  Thucydides,  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides,  all  grace  the  annals  of  this  disas- 
trous Peloponnesian  contest,  and  shed  around  Athens 
a  lustre  more  vivid  and  more  permanent  than  tlie 
glory  of  all  the  victories  of  Lacedeemon.  Wlio  would 
not  prefer  the  agitations  and  even  reverses  of  such  a 
republic,  to  the  tranquillity  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
most  splendid  monarchy  ? 

It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  observed  that 
the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  commonwealths  of  Greece;  and 
to  this  observation  it  may  be  added  that  Florence 
had  a  strong  similarity  to  Athens ;  a  similarity  not 
only  in  government  and  temper,  but  in  genius  and 
talents.     Thus  as  in  Athens  so  in  Florence,  that 
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genius  seemed  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  parties 
and  by  the  shock  of  war;  and  as  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  rose  in  the  heat  of  the  Peloponnesian,  so 
Dante  and  Boccaccio  sprung  up  amid  the  sanguinary 
broils  of  theGhibelline  contest.  And  again,  as  Demos- 
thenes and  ^schines  animated  the  decline  of  Athens, 
and  cheered  her  once  more  with  the  language  of 
liberty  before  she  received  the  Macedonian  yoke  ;  so 
Florence,  ere  she  sunk  into  slavery,  gave  as  a  last 
bequest  to  liberty  and  literature,  the  works  of 
Guicciardini  and  Macchiavelli. 

In  the  interval,  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
rival  parties,  and  the  vicissitudes  that  followed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  kept  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  con- 
tinual action,  and  adapted  them  to  excellence  in  every 
pursuit.  Hence  poets  and  statesmen,  architects  and 
painters,  all  of  high  merit  and  corresponding  fame, 
rose  in  succession,  and  gave  Florence,  while  free,  the 
reputation  which  she  scarcely  forfeited  when  enslaved, 
of  being  the  seat  of  the  sciences,  and  the  mother  and 
nurse  of  the  Tuscan  muse.  The  struggles  which 
raged  in  tlie  meantime  in  her  bosom,  and  the  wars 
which  she  carried  on  abroad,  seem  also,  like  the  wars 
and  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  to  have  been  no  ob- 
stacle to  her  prosperity ;  and  as  Athens  and  Lace- 
tlaemon  were  never  so  rich  and  so  populous  as  when 
engaged  in  mutual  debates ;  so  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Sienna  never  contained  more  inhabitants  or  displayed 
greater  resources  than  when  warring  upon  each  other, 
and  marching  hostile  legions  to  each  other  s  gates. 
This  remark,  applicable  to  the  other  Italian  republics 
of  the  same  period,  and  indeed  to  those  of  both  an- 
cient Greece  and  Italy,  proves  that  the  agitations  of 
a  commonwealth  are  neither  so  dangerous  to  public 
happiness  nor  so  destructive  of  private  felicity,  as  the 
advocates  of  monarchy  wish  to  persuade  the  world. 
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The  truth  is,  that  tide  of  prosperity  which  has  left  so 
many  traces  behind,  not  only  in  the  cities  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  but  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Mantua,  Cremona, 
Vicentia,  and  Verona,  was  the  effect  of  republican 
industry;  and  most  of  the  stately  edifices  which  still 
adorn  these  cities,  whether  public  or  private,  sacred 
or  profane,  were  raised  by  republican  taste  and 
munificence. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Rome  ;  that  city,  destined,  it 
seems,  to  eternal  greatness,  owes  her  splendour  to 
another  cause  more  active  perhaps  than  even  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  doubtless  more  sublime;  but  the 
capitals  to  which  I  allude  still  exhibit  the  monuments 
of  the  opulence  and  the  public  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
as  their  noblest  decorations,  which,  while  they  stand 
like  so  many  trophies  of  liberty,  show  to  the  world 
how  much  popular  surpasses  monarchial  government. 

Among  fallen  republics,  the  fate  of  Florence  seems 
peculiar;  the  loss  of  her  liberty  neither  added  to  her 
splendour,  nor  augmented  her  fame  or  territory ;  it 
did  not  even  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  family 
tiiat  usurped  the  government,  or  cast  any  additional 
lustre  round  the  Medicean  name.  While  Florence  was 
free  and  the  Medici  only  its  first  citizens,  she  paid  a 
most  honourable  tribute  to  their  superior  merit  by  a 
voluntary  deference  to  their  counsels;  a  tribute  which 
ambition,  if  it  knew  its  own  interests,  would  prefer 
to  forced  homage  and  extorted  allegiance. 

The  first  raercliant  princes  of  this  family,  wisely 
content  with  the  ascendancy  which  the  affection  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  country  gave  them,  blended  the 
policy  of  the  statesman,  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
patriot,  and  the  munificence  of  the  sovereign,  with 
the  economy  of  traders,  and  the  aff'ability,  the  ease, 
and  the  simplicity  of  citizens.    Such  was  the  effect  of 
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these  virtues,  set  off  at  the  same  time  by  learning  and 
discernment,  that  history  presents  few  great  men  to 
our  observation  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  admira- 
tion than  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  title 
of  Pater  Patrice^  first  justly  bestowed  by  Roman 
gratitude  upon  Cicero,  and  since  that  period  so  often 
prostituted  by  the  prodigality  of  courtly  flattery, 
and  by  the  vanity  of  weak  and  even  vicious  despots, 
was  here  once  more  conferred  by  the  judicious  affec- 
tion of  a  whole  city  on  a  generous  and  deserving 
magistrate. 

But  though  the  liberty  of  Florence  and  the  glory 
of  the  Medicean  family  survived  Lorenzo,  yet  they 
began  from  the  fatal  period  of  his  death  to  decline ; 
till  one  of  his  descendants,  decorated  with  the  empty 
title  of  Duke  *,  resigned  the  nobler  appellation  of 
the  first  citizen  and  the  father  of  his  country,  and 
usurped  by  force  that  government  which  the  grati- 
tude and  the  veneration  of  his  countrymen  had 
deposited  with  generous  confidence  in  the  hands 
of  his  ancestors.  Long  might  he  have  retained, 
unenvied  and  even  applauded,  the  same  honourable 
sway.    But 

Concessa  pudet  ire  via  civemque  videri  t* 

LucAN.  Phars.  ii.  446. 

A  title  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  and  supported  by 
a  regiment  of  guards,  was  in  Alexander  de'  Medici's 
estimation  preferable  to  one  founded  on  his  own 
virtues  and  the  love  of  his  country.  From  this 
inauspicious  period  the  Medici,  no  longer  the  patrons 
of  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  were  lost  in  the  common 
herd  of  petty  despots,  and  like  them,  whiled  away 
their  days  in  intrigue,  debauchery,  and  obscurity. 

*  1535. 
•f  Athorring  law,  lie  chooses  to  offend, 

And  blushes  to  be  thought  his  country's  friend. — Rowe. 
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Under  their  leaden  sway  the  commerce  of  Florence 
died  away,  the  genius  of  the  Tuscans  languished, 
and  want  and  misery  spread  over  the  fertile  plains 
of  Etruria. 

The  fate  of  Florence  is  a  lesson  held  out  to  all 
free  governments,  to  guard  them  not  only  against 
the  ambition  and  the  power,  but  even  against  the 
virtues  and  the  popularity  of  their  rulers.  The 
latter,  without  doubt,  are  the  more  dangerous. 
Avowed  ambition,  or  pride  ill-dissembled,  excite 
hatred  and  justify  opposition ;  while  benevolence  and 
affability  engage  the  affections,  and  disarm  resist- 
ance. Hence  it  would  perhaps  have  been  fortunate 
for  Rome  if  her  first  tyrant,  instead  of  Augustus,  had 
been  Nero ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  liberty  that  the  chief 
magistrnte  in  a  free  state  should  not  be  of  a  charac- 
ter too  popular  and  engaging. 

Florence  is  now  under  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  most  unjustly  expelled  by  the 
French  from  his  own  territory,  and  reluctantly 
decorated  with  the  mock  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 
How  long  he  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  even  this 
shadowy  and  precarious  honour,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine ;  but  if  the  French  were  inclined  to  re- 
spect a  title  of  their  own  creation  and  to  leave  him  in 
quiet  possession,  yet  a  weak  constitution  and  a  heart 
broken  by  disaster,  will  ere  long  bring  his  reign  to  a 
premature  termination.  He  is  naturally  a  prince  of 
a  mild  and  benevolent  character,  and  well  fitted  to 
govern  a  small  territory  in  times  of  tranquillity. 

Florence  is  seated  in  a  vale  intersected  by  the 
Arno,  graced  by  numberless  hills,  and  bordered  at 
no  great  distance  by  mountains  of  various  forms 
rising  gradually  towards  the  Apennines.  The  whole 
vale  is  one  continued  grove  and  garden,  where  the 
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beauty  of  the  country  is  enlivened  by  the  animation 
of  the  town,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  redoubled 
by  the  industry  of  its  cultivators.  White  villas 
gleam  through  the  orchards  on  every  side,  and  large 
populous  hamlets  border  the  roads,  and  almost  line 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Such  is  the  scene  of  com- 
fort and  prosperity  that  surrounds  the  Tuscan 
capital,  raised  originally  by  the  genius  of  liberty, 
and  restored  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  *.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  the  inhabitants,  if  its  charms  can  resist 
the  Masts  from  hell,  which  have  passed  the  Alps  and 
tlie  Apennines,  and  now  brood  in  tempests  over  the 
Yal  d'Amo. 

The  city  itself  spreads  along  the  side  of  the  river 
which  forms  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  its  fame.  Its  streets  are  well 
paved  or  rather  flagged,  wider  than  usual  in  southern 
climates,  and  its  houses  in  general  are  solid  and 
rather  stately.  It  has  several  squares,  and  many 
churches  and  palaces ;  so  that  its  appearance  is  airy, 
clean,  and  sometimes  rising  towards  grandeur.  I 
do  not  however  think,  that  the  number  of  great 
edifices  corresponds  with  the  reputation  of  the  city, 
or  with  the  figure  which  it  has  so  long  made  in  the 
annals  of  modem  history.  It  is  indeed  to  be  con- 
sidered that  we  came  directly  from  Rome,  and  that 
the  glories  of  that  capital,  when  fresh  upon  the  mind, 
must  naturally  eclipse  the  inferior  splendour  of  every 
other  city. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Cathedral,  with  its  adjoining  Baptistery ;  St. 
Lorenzo,  and  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Medicean  family  ; 
Santa  Alaria  Novella,  and  Santa  Croce,  are  the  most 

*  Afterwards  emperor. 
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conspicuotis  edifices  in  Florence,  and  have  each  some 
pecuHarity  that  claims  attention. 

The  cathedral,  called  as  usual  in  Italy  //  Duomo^ 
is  an  edifice  of  great  strength  and  magnificence,  and 
ranks  among  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is 
in  fact,  if  we  consider  magnitude  and  materials,  bold- 
ness and  skill,  the  second  and  in  these  respects  inferior 
only  to  the  unrivalled  Vatican.  Its  walls  areincrusted 
with  black  and  white  marble ;  it  is  paved  with  varie- 
gated marble  disposed,  at  least  in  part,  by  Michael 
Angelo  ;  it  is  adorned  both  within  and  without  by 
marble  statues,  most  of  which  are  works  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors ;  and  its  paintings  are  in  general 
masterpieces  of  the  art.  But  its  principal  distinction 
and  greatest  glory  is  its  dome,  prior  to  that  of  St. 
Peter  s  in  time,  and  little  inferior  to  it  in  magnitude  *. 
As  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  date,  so  it  is 
represented  by  the  Florentines  as  its  model.  Michael 
Angelo,  they  say,  used  to  behold  it  with  raptur,e, 
and  pronounced  it  matchless  in  its  kind  ;  and  they 
hence  conclude  that  his  genius,  kindled  by  the  con- 
templation, conceived  the  grander  idea  of  the  Roman 
dome.  But  this  dome,  though  erected  by  Michael 
Angelo,  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  to  him  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  the  glorious  conception. 
At  all  events,  it  is  highly  honourable  to  Florence  to 
have  furnished,  if  not  the  plan,  at  least  the  example, 
even  to  Rome  herself,  and  to  have  commenced  in  the 
thirteenth  century  an  edifice  of  such  boldness  and 
magnitude. 


*  According   to  a  late  publication   upon 

tiiis  cathedral,  the  diameters  of  this  dome      Ft. 

In. 

are,  from  angle  to  angle       .             .              .     1 48 

0  English. 

From  side  to  side              .             .         .136 

9 

St.  Peter's              .             .             .              .133 

0 

Pantheon       .             .             .             .         .     142 
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This  church  was  begun  in  the  year  1296.  The 
dome  was  raised  in  the  following  century  by  Brunel- 
lesco,  who  finished  the  edifice.  The  form  of  the  dome 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  St.  Peter's  is  not  pleasing ; 
it  is  octagonal,  a  form  of  less  simplicity,  and  of  course 
of  less  grandeur,  than  the  circular ;  it  is  moreover 
closed  at  the  top,  and  consequently  appears  dark  and 
dismal  to  a  spectator,  who  recollects  the  soft  lights 
that  play  round  the  vault  and  illuminate  the  mosaics 
of  the  Vatican.  The  arcades  that  border  the  nave 
look  naked  for  want  of  pilasters,  and  the  cornice  (if 
it  may  be  so  called,  for  it  rather  resembles  a  gallery) 
that  intersects  the  space  between  the  arches  and  the 
springing  of  the  vault  above,  for  want  of  pillars  or 
pilasters  to  support  it,  seems  out  of  place,  and  rather 
an  excrescence  than  an  ornament.  The  windows  are 
smaller  than  usual  in  similar  edifices,  and  the  deep 
and  rich  colours  of  the  glass,  which  would  elsewhere 
be  considered  as  a  beauty,  here,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  light,  render  the  defect  more  visible. 
The  choir  is  immediately  under  tlie  dome,  and  like 
it  octagonal.  It  is  inclosed  by  an  Ionic  colonnade  of 
variegated  marble,  and  adorned  with  basso  rilievos. 

On  the  whole  the  cathedral  of  Florence  was  the 
first  efibrt  of  the  reviving  arts,  and  announced  to  a 
rude  age  the  glories  of  the  approaching  era  ;  it  stood 
for  some  time  unequalled,  and  even  now  claims  the 
second  honours.  Nor  is  this  noble  fabric  deficient  in 
that  more  interesting  glory  which  great  monuments 
derive  from  great  events.  In  it  was  assembled  the 
the  celebrated  council,  where  a  Greek  emperor,  sur- 
rounded by  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church,  sat 
enthroned  next  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  prelates, 
and  the  two  most  numerous,  most  ancient,  and  most 
venerable  communions  of  the  Christian  body  were 
united  for  the  last  time  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and 
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charity.  This  union  is  considered  as  a  grand  and 
singular  event,  but  desirable  as  it  then  was,  and  must 
at  all  times  be,  it  will  appear  to  the  reader  acquainted 
with^the  subjects  in  debate,  much  less  singular  than 
their  division.  In  this  church  also  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.  environed  by  his  vassal  kings  and  dukes, 
sat  in  imperial  state,  and  distributed  the  honours  of 
knighthood  among  his  attendants.  We  may  wish  to 
forget  that  its  pavement  was  defiled  by  the  blood  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici ;  but  while  the  crime  presents 
itself  to  our  memory  we  may  also  recollect  its  punish- 
ment, and  the  providential  escape  of  Lorenzo. 

To  these  historical  embellishments  we  may  add  the 
additional  awfulness  which  this  cathedral  derives 
from  the  illustrious  persons  who  repose  under  its 
pavement.  Among  these  are  the  well-know^n  names 
of  Brunellesco,  Giotto,  and  Marsilius  Ficinus.  A 
picture  only  records  the  memory  of  Dante,  whose 
remains,  notwithstanding  the  lustre  which  his  genius 
reflects  upon  his  country,  slumber  in  exile  at  Ravenna, 
in  a  tomb  erected  and  inscribed  by  Bernardo,  father 
of  the  Cardinal  Bembo.  Another  epitaph,  supposed 
to  have  been  penned  by  the  poet  himself,  ends  with 
a  gentle  complaint : 

Hie  daudor  Dantes  patriis  extorris  ab  oi-is 
Quem  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  am  oris*. 

The  Florentines  have  indeed  at  various  times  en- 
deavoured  to  recover  the  relics  of  their  illustrious 
citizen,  and  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X. 
when  Michael  Angelo  himself  is  said  to  have  exerted 
his  influence  to  obtain  them  ;  but  in  vain  :  the  people 
of  Ravenna,  who  had  the  honour  of  affording  the  exiled 
poet  an  asylum  when  living,  conceive  that  they  had 

*  Here  Dante,  whom  the  lovely  Florence  bore, 
Lies  buried,  exiled  from  his  nutive  shore. 
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the  best  title  to  the  honour  of  preserving  his  ashes 
when  dead — "  Exulem  a  Florentia  excepit  Ravenna," 
says  the  epitaph,  "  vivo  fruens,  mortuum  colens, 

tumulum  pretiosum  musis,  S.  P.  Q.  Rav. 

jure  ac  asre  suo  tamquam  thesaurum  suum  munivit, 
instauravit,  ornavit  *."  In  fine,  the  Florentine  re- 
public voted  a  magnificent  cenotaph  to  be  erected  in 
this  cathedral ;  but  even  this  vote  has  hitherto  proved 
ineffectual,  and  the  picture  alluded  to  above  continues 
still  to  occupy  the  place  allotted  to  the  monument. 

Close  to  the  front  of  the  church,  but  totally  detached 
from  it,  rises  the  Campanile  or  belfry,  a  light  airy 
and  graceful  tower,  coated  with  variegated  marble, 
and  adorned  with  many  highly  finished  statues. 
Opposite  the  principal  entrance  stands  the  Baptistery, 
an  octangular  edifice,  in  many  respects  of  great 
beauty.  A  number  of  granite  pillars  support  its 
dome,  and  fine  mosaics  shed  a  rich  colouring  over 
it ;  the  walls  are  lined,  and  the  pavement  is  inlaid, 
with  marble.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  all  its  ornaments  have  a  reference  to  the''sacra- 
ment  of  Baptism.  It  is  in  reality  the  Baptistery, 
not  of  one  parish  only,  but  of  the  whole  city  of 
Florence,  and  corresponds  in  magnitude  with  its  des- 
tination. Its  three  great  bronze  portals  are  celebrated 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  basso  rilievos  with 
which  they  are  adorned ;  the  figures  represent 
several  great  scriptural  events,  such  as  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham, 
and  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  St.  John,  witli 
the  cardinal  and  theological  virtues.    Michael  Angelo, 

*  An  exile  from  Florence,  he  was  received  at  Ravenna,  whidi 
enjoyed  his  presence  dilring  his  lifetime,  and  honours  him  after  his 
death  . .  .  his  tomb,  dear  to  the  muses,  the  senate  and  people  of 
Ravenna  secured,  repaired,  and  adorned,  as  a'  treasure  of  their  own, 
by  their  own  authority  and  at  their  own  cost. 
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in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration,  termed  them  the  Gates 
of  Paradise.  Tliis  well-known  tribute  of  praise, 
when  paid  by  such  an  artist,  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  an  encomium  that  places  them  above  the 
reach  of  criticism. 

The  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  date  of  these 
masterpieces,  will  be  astonished  when  he  learns  that 
one  of  the  three  is  inscribed  anno  1330,  an  era  when 
the  arts  were  supposed  to  slumber  under  the  ruins 
of  antiquity,  and  when  even  Italy  itself  is  generally 
represented  as  enveloped  in  all  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  In  truth,  our  ideas  of  the  middle  ages 
are  in  many  respects  the  mere  prejudices  of  child- 
hood. Europe,  or  at  least  Italy,  was  never  involved 
in  such  utter  darkness  as  some  of  our  modem  oracles 
endeavour  to  make  their  unthinking  readers  imagine. 
Some  of  the  Italian  republics  were  then  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  liberty  ;  and  liberty  never  yet  visited 
a  country  without  bringing  knowledge  and  taste, 
the  arts  and  the  sciences  in  her  train.  Surely,  the 
century  and  the  country  that  produced  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,  Arnolfo  and  Ugolini,  Dante  and  Petrarca, 
could  not  have  been  deficient  in  genius  or  criticism, 
in  painting  or  sculpture,  in  design  or  in  architecture. 

But  let  us  turn  from  a  subject  too  fertile  and 
alluring  for  a  traveller,  and  pass  to  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  the  next  in  rank  as  an  object  of  curiosity, 
not  so  much  for  its  own  internal  beauties  as  for  the 
edifices  united  or  connected  with.  it.  These  are  the 
Sacristy,  the  Medicean  chapel,  and  the  Laurentian 
library. 

The  Sacristy,  which  is  a  chapel  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  several  prjnces  of  the  Medicean  line,  was 
planned  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  is  adorned  with 
several  statues  of  his  workmanship.  Some  are  finished 
in  his  best  style ;  others  remain  unfinished,  but  die- 
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play,  it  is  thought,  even  in  the  imperfect  parts,  the 
grand  daring  touches  and  inimitable  manner  of  the 
sculptor. 

Close  to  the  Sacristy  and  behind  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  though  the  communication  is  not  yet 
open,  stands  the  intended  mausoleum  of  the  Medicean 
family.  This  edifice  was  begun  two  hundred  years  ago*, 
and  if  completed  upon  the  plan  on  which  it  was  com- 
menced, it  would  surpass  every  sepulchral  building  in 
the  world.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  its  diameter  ninety  - 
four,  and  its  elevation  to  the  vault  two  hundred  feet. 
It  is  literally  lined  with  lapis  lazuli,  agate,  jasper, 
onyx,  &c.  furnished  with  sarcophagi  of  porphyry, 
and  supported  by  granite  pilasters  with  capitals  of 
bronze.  The  niches  between  these  pilasters  are  of 
touchstone ;  beneath  is  a  subterraneous  chapel,  where 
the  bodies,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  sar- 
cophagi above,  are  to  repose.  The  crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour,  a  group  in  white  marble  by  John  of 
Bologna,  with  a  Blessed  Virgin  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  St.  John  by  one  of  his  disciples,  grace  this  dor- 
mitory of  the  dead,  and  preside  over  it  with  appro- 
priate majesty.     But 

Nescia  mens  hominum  fati  sortisque  futunef, 

ViRG.  JEn.  X.  501. 

before  the  magnificent  monument  intended  for  their 
reception  was  finished,  the  Medicean  line  has  failed  ; 
the  work  is  now  suspended,  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country  and  the 
agitation  of  the  times,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  resumed 
for  many  years,  if  ever.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
materials  of  the  inlaid  pavement  remain  still  in  store  ; 
the  dome,  which  was  to  have  been  incrusted  with 
mosaics  (it   was  first  intended   with   lapis   lazuli)^ 

*  An.  1604. 
+  O  mortals  !  blind  in  fate. — Dry  den. 
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presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  its  inanimate  form  ; 
even  the  altar  has  not  yet  been  raised,  nor  the  grand 
entrance  opened  from  the  church  of  St.  Laurence. 
In  short,  if  the  present  system  of  French  influence 
and  exaction  should  continue,  the  Medicean  chapel, 
stripped  of  its  rich  decorations,  will  be  abandoned  to 
oblivion  until,  undermined  by  time,  it  shall  one  day 
bury  under  its  ruins  the  remains  which  it  was  com  - 
missioned  to  preserve,  as  a  sacred  deposit  enshrined 
in  pomp  and  magnificence  *. 

The  Laureijtian  library  is  in  the  convent  annexed 
to  the  church.  This  library  consisted  originally  of 
the  many  valuable  manuscripts  collected  by  the  first 
princes  of  the  Medicean  family ;  these  were  dispersed 
m  a  very  little  time  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
during  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  his  son. 
Many  were  recovered,  others  purchased,  and  the 
collection  considerably  increased  by  the  munificence 
of  the  two  Medicean  pontiffs,  Leo  X.  and  Clement 
VII.  As  these  manuscripts  were  in  almost  every 
language,  and  as  their  number  was  considerable,  the 
reputation  of  the  collection  rose  very  high,  and 
almost  equalled,  it  is  said,  that  of  the  Vatican. 
This  library  was  indeed  the  noblest  monument 
which  the  Medici  have  left  of  the  glory  of  their 
line,  and  reflected  more  honour  upon  them  than 
the  proudest  edifices  could  bestow  ;  but  even  this 
literary  monument  will   soon  exist  only  in  remem- 

*  This  celebrated  chapel  appeared  to  us  dark  and  heavy,  and  in 
architectural  beauty,  chaste  decoration,  and  fair  proportions,  far 
inferior  to  the  Corsini  chapel  in  St.  John  Lateran.  In  riches  it  is 
equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  the  Borghese  chapel  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  But  though  it  yields  in  magnificence  to  these  two  un- 
rivalled temples,  it  far  surpasses  all  similar  edifices,  whether  oratory 
or  mausoleum,  beyond  the  Alps.  The  dome  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris 
covers  a  chapel,  which  is  shown  as  the  pride  of  French  architecture  ; 
but  when  compared  to  the  Medicean  chapel,  how  gi'aceless  are  its 
proportions !  how  mean  its  materials  ! 
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brance;  it  has  not  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the 
French  leaders,  and  after  the  gleaning  which  it 
has  already  furnished,  it  will  probably  pass  entire, 
either  as  an  homage,  or  a  purchase,  or  a  voluntary 
present,  to  the  consular  palace. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  the  churches 
of  Florence ;  in  external  beauty,  excepting  the  cathe- 
dral, they  are  inferior  to  many,  but  in  internal  deco- 
rations equal  to  most  Italian  churches  ;  however  to 
travellers  who  had  just  arrived  from  Rome,  and  sated 
their  eyes  with  the  splendour  of  its  majestic  temples, 
the  most  magnificent  edifices  of  Florence  could  pre- 
sent little  interesting,  nothing  astonishing.  One 
charm  indeed  the  churches  of  Florence  possess  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  is,  an  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  memory  of  the  great  men 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  Florence  diffused  the  light  of  literature 
over  the  western  world.  There  are  few  churches  in 
this  city  which  are  not  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of 
some  or  other  of  these  personages ;  scarce  one  that 
does  not  present  to  the  eye,  inscribed  on  marble  or 
bronze,  some  illustrious  and  well-known  name.  Thus 
in  the  church  of  San  Marco  we  find  the  tomb  of 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  distinguished  alike  by  rank, 
fortune,  genius,  piety,  and  learning.  This  combina-  ' 
tion  of  qualities,  so  rare  even  when  single,  deserved  to 
be  recorded  in  lines  more  simple  and  affecting  than 
the  two  bombastic  verses  now  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  lies  Politianus, 
the  friend  of  Lorenzo^  the  favourite  of  the  Latin 
muse  :  a  trivial  epitaph  records  his  name ;  but  no 
elegiac  verse  deplores  his  untimely  fate,  nor  does  one 
indignant  line  avenge  his  sullied  fame.  The  honour 
of  vindicating  the  poet  was  reserved  to  an  English 
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pen ;  and  Politian  owes  to  the  generosity  of  a  Roscoe 
that  which  he  had  a  right  to  claim  from  the  justice 
of  his  countrymen. 

Candidas  ille  viget  morum  tenor,  et  pia  vitaj 
Simplicitas  nullia  est  labefacta  malis*. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  we  find  the  tomb  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  architect.  It  is  graced  with  many  figures  ;  per- 
haps the  name  alone  would  have  been  its  best  deco- 
ration. In  the  same  church  lie  the  remains  of 
Leonardi  Bruni  Aretino,  and  of  Galileo,  a  more 
illustrious  name.  In  another  sanctuary  reposes  the 
Florentine  Livy,  Guicciardini,  and  in  a  third  the 
Tuscan  Tacitus,  Macchiavelli.  Of  Boccaccio,  the  mo- 
dern Petronius,  we  say  nothing  ;  the  abuse  of  genius 
is  more  odious  and  more  contemptible  than  its  ab- 
sence, and  it  imports  little  where  the  impure  remains 
of  a  licentious  author  are  consigned  to  their  kindred 
dust.  For  the  same  reason  the  traveller  may  pass 
unnoticed  the  tomb  of  the  malignant  Aretino.  But 
who  can  view  without  compassion  the  urn  of  the 
young,  the  virtuous  poet  Yerini  ? 

Occidit  obseoense  Veneris  contagia  vitans— 
Moribus  ambiguum  major  an  ingenio 

Sic  jacet,  heu  patria)  dolor  et  decus  !  unde  juventus 
Exemplum,  et  vates  materiam  capiantf . 

The  tombs  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  before 
the  last  and  worst  of  barbarians,  the  Turks,  and  fix- 
ing at  Florence  established  the  seat  of  the  Grecian 
muses  in  Etruria,  awaken  many   a  pleasing    and 

*  Simple  and  pure  his  morals  still  remain'd, 
'Mid  all  life's  storms  unshaken  and  unstain'd. 
f  For  genius,  morals  famed,  love's  lawless  joys 

He  shunn'd  ;  he  fear'd  disgrace,  and  welcomed  fate. 

His  country's  pride  and  sorrow,  thus  he  lies  : 
Him  bards  may  sing,  and  youth  may  imitate. 
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many  a  melancholy  recollection.  The  honours  heaped 
on  these  illustrious  exiles,  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
numerous  disciples,  and  the  propagation  of  their 
language,  delight  the  imagination  even  at  thi&  distance 
of  time,  and  do  credit  to  the  taste  and  the  feelings  of 
the  Italians  of  that  vivid  era. 

Who  can  recollect  without  regret  and  indignation 
that  the  schools  which  they  opened  are  shut ;  that 
the  divine  language  which  they  taught  is  neglected  ? 
and  that  a  race  of  savage  invaders  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  the  dialects  of  Greece  and  of 
Italy,  in  order  to  substitute  the  flippant  jargon  of 
France  in  their  stead,  and  to  replace  the  bullion  of 
ancient  wisdom  by  the  tinsel  of  Gallic  philosophism  ! 
Thus  has  this  restless  and  overbearing  nation  twice 
attacked  the  cause  of  literature  in  Florence  ;  in  their 
first  visit  they  plundered  and  dispersed  the  Medicean 
library  and  cabinet ;  in  their  second,  they  not  only 
repeated  the  same  sacrilege,  but  attempted  to  stop  for 
ever  the  two  great  sources  of  science  and  of  literature, 
by  suppressing  the  languages  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero 

PALACES. 

The  remark  which  we  have  made  above,  relative 
to  the  churches  of  Florence,  is  still  more  applicable 
to  the  palaces,  few  of  wliich  are  calculated  to  inspire 
interest,  either  from  their  grandeur  or  magnitude, 
when  compared  to  similar  edifices  in  Rome.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  the  Tuscan  style,  mixed  as 
it  generally  is  in  these  buildings  with  much  of  the 
rustic,  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  gives  them  a  sullen 
appearance  better  adapted  to  monasteries  or  even 
prisons  than  to  palaces.  The  Palazzo  Strozzi,  and 
even  the  archiducal  residence,  the  Palazzo  Pitti, 
though  grand,  regular,  and  extensive  edifices,  fall 
c2 
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under  this  censure.  The  Palazzo  Corsini  on  the 
quay  is  perhaps  an  exception.  The  Palazzo  Riccardi 
is  said  to  be  erected  on  a  plan  of  Michael  Angelo  :  it 
lias  however  a  better  recommendation  to  notice.  It 
was  built  by  the  first  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  was 
the  residence  of  that  family  in  the  happiest  and  most 
glorious  period  of  its  history,  when  its  wealth  was 
the  produce  of  its  industry,  its  honours  the  voluntary 
tribute  of  public  esteem,  and  its  power  the  affection 
of  its  country.  The  house  of  Cosmo  and  afterwards 
of  Lorenzo  was  then  truly  the  palace  of  public 
wisdom,  the  Curia  (senate- house)  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  at  the  same  time  the  abode  of  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Etruscan  muses.  It  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  honoured  by  the  presence  of  emperors 
and  of  pontifi's,  and  of  kings  and  of  princes ;  it  was 
decorated  by  the  first  artists  in  succession,  and  may 
with  propriety  be  considered  as  the  temple  of  virtue, 
public  spirit,  and  science. 

When  we  enter  it,  the  recollection  of  all  the  virtues 
and  the  honours  of  the  first  Medici  inspires  venera- 
tion ;  as  we  advance,  we  seem  to  see  the  heroes  and 
the  sages  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries 
rising  successively  before  us,  and  claiming  the  homage 
due  to  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  science  and 
literature.  "  Hospes,"  says  the  inscription  which 
presents  itself  to  the  stranger  on  his  entrance, 
"  Mediceas  olim  sedes,  in  quibus  non  solum  tot  prin- 
cipes  viri,  sed  et  sapientia  ipsa  habitavit,  aedes  omnis 
eruditionis  quas  hie  revixit  nutrices  .  . .  Gratus  vene- 
rare*."  It  must  appear  surprising,  that  a  sovereign 
of  this  family  should  have  sold  a  palace  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  its  fortunes,  and  not 

*  "  Stranger  !  reverence  with  grateful  homage  the  mansion 
■which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Medicis,  in  which  not  only  so  many 
illustrious  men,  but  where  wisdom  herself  dwelt ;  a  mansion,  the 
Hurse  of  all  the  learning  which  here  revived." 
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only  the  incunabula  gentis'^^  but  a  monument  of  the 
most  honourable  period  of  its  existence.  But  Ferdi- 
nand II.  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Medicean  princes, 
then  a  degenerate  race,  had  lost  in  the  effeminacy 
and  pride  of  sovereignty  even  the  memory  of  the 
virtues  that  made  their  ancestors  great,  and  were 
probably  indifferent  or  perhaps  averse  to  trophies 
and  monuments  that  only  reproached  them  with 
their  vices  and  their  indolence. 

The  Riccardi  family,  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
Medicean  palace,  are  not  unworthy  of  such  a  resi- 
dence. It  still  remains  the  repository  of  the  arts 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  its  gallery 
and  library,  open  to  public  inspection,  continue  to 
announce  the  spirit,  the  judgment,  and  the  liberality 
of  its  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  Florence, 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  in  Europe, 
is  the  Ponte  della  Trinita  t ;  it  is  built  of  marble  and 
formed  of  three  elliptic  arches,  and  ornamented  with 
marble  statues  :  it  was  erected  by  Ammanati,  and  is 
universally  admired  for  grace  and  airy  lightness. 

THE  GALLERY. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  celebrated 
gallery,  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  so  many 
sovereigns,  and  forms  the  distinguishing  and  most 
honourable  feature  of  Florence.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  this  city  is  equalled  by  many  and  surpassed 
by  some  Italian  cities ;  but  its  gallery  stands  con-* 
fessedly  in  the  second  place,  and  yields  only  to  the 
unrivalled  collection  of  the  Yatican.  I  am  aware 
that  in  speaking  of  both  these  famous  cabinets  I  am 
enlarging  rather  upon  their  past  than  their  present 

*  The  cradle  of  their  race.         -j-  The  Bridge  of  the  Trinity. 
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glory,  and  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  latter  have  been  transported  to  France, 
and  that  those  of  the  former  have  been  conveyed  by 
a  well-timed  precaution  to  Palermo.  The  Medicean 
gallery  therefore,  whett  we  visited  it,  was  stripped  of 
its  principal  ornaments,  and  presented  so  many  va- 
cant frames  and  unoccupied  pedestals,  that  we  found 
ourselves  more  disposed  to  regret  its  absent  than  to 
admire  its  present  beauties.  Among  the  former 
were  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Faun^  the  Wrestlers^ 
with  sixty  other  ancient  statues,  the  most  perfect 
in  their  kind,  now  at  Palermo.  Many  others,  of 
nearly  a  similar  description,  have  been  transported 
to  Paris*.  The  paintings,  at  least  the  masterpieces, 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
have  been  either  removed  to  Sicily  or  sent  to 
France.  The  gallery  however  could  not  be  said  to 
be  a  dreary  void  ;  many  statues  and  many  paintings 
still  remained,  excellent  in  their  kinds,  and  capable 
singly  of  giving  reputation  to  any  transalpine  col- 
lection. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  account, 
and  begin  by  the  edifice  itself.  It  was  erected  by  the 
orders  of  Cosmo  I.  in  the  year  1564.  Giorgio 
Vasari  was  the  architect ;  it  is  built  in  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  n,  and  is  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  in  length  ;  the  court  inclosed  between  the  wings 
is  sixty-four  feet  in  breadth.  The  court  is  regular  in 
all  its  parts  ;  on  each  side  is  a  gallery  supported  by 
Juscan  pillars  ;  one  end  opens  on  the  great  square  ; 
the  other  borders  the  Arno,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
large  arch  which  unites  the  two  buildings  and  forms 
the  communication.  The  magnitude  and  regularity 
of  this  edifice  are  alone  capable  of  giving  it  a  majestic 

*  The  statues  have  since  been  returneS,  taken  to  Paris,  and 
returned  again  to  thp  Tribune. 
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appearance,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  liable  to  much 
criticism ;  ifor,  not  to  object  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
order  itself,  the  gallery  is  too  low,  the  pillars  too  far 
from  each  other,  the  entablature  too  cumbersome,  and 
the  whole  colonnade  quite  buried  under  the  vast 
superstructure  which  it  supports. 

On  entering  and  ascending  the  staircase  (for  the 
gallery  is  in  the  upper  story)  we  are  pleased  to  find 
the  vestibule  adorned  with  the  busts  of  the  Medicean 
princes  its  founders,  who  seem  to  preside  over  the 
entrance  as  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  place,  and 
to  claim  from  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  before  them, 
the  acknowledgment  due  to  their  munificence.  These 
princes  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  vestibulum  ;  the 
second  part  contains  various  antique  altars,  and  two 
remarkable  trophies.  The  gallery  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  on  both  sides,  and  the  end  or 
space  that  forms  the  communication.  Each  wing  of 
this  gallery  is  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  the  part  that  forms  the  communication  is  more 
tlian  one  hundred ;  it  is  about  twenty-four  in  breadth, 
and  nearly  as  many  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
in  fresco,  and  represents  in  one  wing  various  mytho- 
logical subjects;  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  other 
wing,  conspicuous  persons  and  events  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  Florence.  These  paintings  are  only 
interesting  inasmuch  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  art.  Immediately  under  the  ceiling  is 
a  line  of  portraits  of  great  men  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ;  of  the  latter  many  are  copied  from  originals. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures,  and  lined  with 
busts  and  statues,  all  antique,  some  in  marble  and 
some  in  bronze.  All  the  busts  are  of  Roman  Em- 
perors, or  of  persons  connected  with  imperial  families. 
The  statues  generally  represent  gods  or  heroes ;  of 
these,  few  are  perfect,  most  having  been  damaged 
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and  repaired  with  more  or  less  felicity  by  modem 
artists.  Intermingled  with  the  statues  and  busts  are 
altars  and  sarcophagi,  shields  and  trophies. 

Above  the  statues  the  pictures  are  ranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  the  history  of  the  art  from  the 
eleventh  century  down  to  the  seventeenth.  The  mix- 
ture of  objects,  sacred  and  profane,  historical  and  fic- 
titious, produces  an  unpleasant  sensation ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  arrangement,  which  is  to 
show  the  progress  of  the  art,  seems  unavoidable.  The 
number  both  of  paintings  and  statues  surprises ;  the 
excellency  of  many  astonishes  ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  at  first  is  rather  confusion  than  satisfaction. 
The  arrangement,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  simple  and 
methodical,  but  the  objects  press  too  close  upon  each 
other,  and  leave  no  time  for  discrimination. 

The  gallery  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  suite  of 
apartments  or  halls,  spacious  and  well-proportioned, 
twenty,  I  think,  in  number,  each  of  which  is  conse- 
crated to  some  particular  set  of  masterpieces  in  sculp- 
ture or  in  painting,  or  to  some  particular  school  or 
favourite  collection. 

One  of  these  halls  is  devoted  to  Niobe  and  her 
children,  a  collection  in  itself,  consisting  of  sixteen 
figures,  all  intended  to  form,  like  the  Laocoon,  one 
group.  Whether  this  celebrated  group  be  the  origi- 
nal itself,  which  Pliny  the  Elder  ascribes  to  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles*,  or  only  a  copy,  is  a  subject  of  debate 
among  critics  ;  its  merits  are  acknowledged,  though 
very  differently  appreciated,  as  Winkelmann  and  the 
Italian  artists  ingeneral  represent  the  different  figures, 
jmrticularlythatof  Niobe  itself,  as  models  of  the  highest 

*  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  5.  Ausoniiis  decides  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  probably  because  his  name  is  better  adapted  to  versification. 
The  same  reason  may  have  influenced  a  writer  in  the  "  Anthologia. 
Aus.  Epitaph." — Anth.  lib.  4. 
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perfection,  and  in  every  excellence  equal  to  the  two 
supposed  grand  masterpieces  of  the  art ;  while  the 
French,  though  they  admit  the  general  beauty,  find 
fault  with  the  details,  and  place  them  on  the  whole 
much  lower  in  the  scale  of  excellency.  We  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  former, 
whose  authority  in  the  arts  a  transalpine  connoisseur 
cannot  safely  reject ;  especially  as  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  real  cause  of  the  criticism  of  the 
latter  is  the  pure  and  almost  sublime  simplicity  of 
these  figures,  expressing  the  extreme  of  fear  in  the 
daughters,  and  of  grief  in  the  mother,  without  gri- 
mace, distortion,  or  agitation. 

Orba  resedit 
Exanimos  inter  natos,  natasque,  virumque, 
Diiiguitque  malis  ;  nuUos  movet  aura  capillos, 
In  vultu  color  est  sine  sanguine,  lumina  mcestis 
Stant  immota  genis — nihil  est  in  imagine  vivi*. 

Ovid.  Met.  vi.  301. 

—These  figures  have  been  damaged  and  repaired. 

The  most  beautiful  of  these  halls,  which  contained 
the  Yenus  of  Medicis,  may  be  considered  as  a  temple 
to  that  goddess,  equal  perhaps  in  interior  beauty  to 
that  of  Paphos  or  Cythera  :  at  present  this  temple  is 
abandoned  by  its  celestial  inhabitant,  and  nearly 
stripped  of  all  its  furniture.  It  contained  the  mas- 
terpieces of  ancient  sculpture  and  modern  painting  ; 
■when  tliey  are  to  be  replaced  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. This  little  temple,  for  so  we  may  call  it,  is  an 
octagon  of  about  four-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter  ; 

*  The  childless  widow,  'mid  the  prostrate  group. 
Sons,  daughters,  husband  dead,  in  silence  sate, 
All  petrified  with  woe  :  her  stiffening  locks 
Waved  to  the  breeze  no  more  ;  though  in  her  cheeks 
The  crimson  hue  remain' d,  no  living  tide 
Of  tepid  blood  was  there;  her  stony  eyes 
Stood  fix'd — from  all  her  frame  life  fled  away. 
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its  dome  is  adorned  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  its 
pavement  formed  of  beautiful  marbles.  Other 
apartments  are  consecrated  to  the  great  schools  of 
painting,  and  could  formerly  boast  of  many  of  the 
masterpieces  of  each  ;  now  their  vacant  places  only 
are  conspicuous;  "sed  praefulgebant  eo  ipso  quod 
non  visebantur*;''  their  absence  announced  their 
value  and  their  celebrity. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Environs  of  Florence — The  Amo — The  Villas  of  the  Grand  Duke 
— Fsesulse — Vail  omhrosa . 

From  the  city  we  will  pass  to  the  neighbouring 
country,  which  presents  as  great  a  portion  of  rural 
beauty,  hill  and  dale,  orchard  and  vineyard,  cottage 
and  villa,  as  the  environs  of  any  capital  in  Europe, 
Naples  perhaps  excepted.  Its  first  feature  is  the 
Amo,  a  river,  like  the  Tiber,  inferior  to  many  streams 
in  magnitude,  but  superior  to  most  in  renown.  Un- 
known in  the  first  age  of  Italian  verse,  its  name  rose 
to  eminence  in  the  second,  became  the  theme  of  many 
a  strain,  and  was  celebrated  in  both  the  divine 
dialects  of  Italy.  Even  foreign  bards  caught  in- 
spiration on  its  banks,  and  the  genius  of  Milton 
himself  loved  to  sport  under  the  poplars  that  shade 
its  borders. 

O  ego  quantus  eram,  gelidi  cum  stratus  ad  Ami 
Murraura,  populeumque  nemus,  qua  mollior  herba, 
Carpere  nunc  violas,  nunc  summas  carpere  myrtos*. 

Epit.  Dam. 

*  Tac.  Annal.  iii.  76. — "  But  their  value  was  sufficiently  de- 
clared by  the  very  circumstance  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen." 

+  How  blest  was  I,  when  to  the  murmuring  wave 
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These  banks  furnish  many  a  xcildly  devious  walk 
to  the  solitary  wanderer,  and  to  the  city  itself  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  frequented  haunts  of 
fashion.  But  the  Arno  with  all  its  fame  is  liable  to 
the  disadvantages  of  many  southern  streams ;  in 
summer  it  loses  most  of  its  waters,  and  presents  to 
the  eye  at  that  season,  even  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence,  little  more  than  a  few  pools 
united  by  a  narrow  rillet.  The  traveller  then  courts 
in  vain  the  breezes  that  blow  freshness  from  its  waves, 
and  listens  in  vain  to  the  murmurs  that  delighted 
the  ear  of  the  poet.  All  around  is  heat  and  silence. 
The  sultriness  of  this  summer  (1802)  is  indeed  said 
to  be  unusual,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Arno 
is  not  thus  annually  stripped  of  its  coolness  and  its 
charms. 

The  villas  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  if  we  consider  their 
size,  their  architecture,  or  their  present  decorations, 
inspire  no  great  interest ;  even  their  gardens  display 
little  or  no  pleasing  scenery,  no  masses  of  shade,  no 
expansions  of  water,  no  groves  or  thickets,  to  delight 
the  eye  or  amuse  the  fancy.  All  is  art,  stiff,  minute, 
and  insignificant;  besides,  they  seem  much  neglected, 
and  are  in  general  out  of  repair.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
to  visit  some  of  them  without  emotion,  such  as  Pra-^ 
tolino,  Caiano,  and  Carreggi,  the  retreats  of  the  Me- 
dici and  once  the  haunts  of  the  Italian  muses.  The 
last  of  these  villas  witnessed  the  closing  stage  of 
Lorenzo's  career,  and  if  the  solemn  scene  that  ter- 
minates the  life  of  a  benefactor  of  mankind  can 
confer  dignity  or  communicate  interest,  the  chamber 
where  Lorenzo  died  must  excite  both  veneration  and 
emotion. 

Of  Arno  listening,  on  the  herbage  green 

I  lay,  or  wandering  through  the  poplar  shade, 

CuU'd  the  pale  violet,  the  myrtle  bough. 
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But  of  all  the  objects  that  present  themselves  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Florence,  Fiesole  is  from 
its  antiquity,  its  situation,  and  its  celebrity,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  attractive.  This  town, 
under  the  appellation  of  FcesuIw,  was  one  of  the 
twelve  Etrurian  cities,  and  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished above  the  others  by  its  skill  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  omens  and  prognostics.  It  submitted 
with  the  rest  of  Etruria  to  the  Roman  power,  and  was 
colonised  by  Sylla.  The  species  of  colonists  sent  by 
this  tyrant  seem  to  have  been  of  no  very  favourable 
description,  and  are  represented  afterwards  as  com- 
posing the  main  body  of  Catiline's  ruflSan  army.  It 
made  no  figure  in  the  civil  wars  or  revolutions  of  the 
following  era,  survived  the  general  desolation  of  Italy 
during  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries, 
and  prolonged  its  existence  till  the  commencement  of 
the  eleventh ;  when,  in  a  contest  with  Florence,  it 
was  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable number,  transported  to  that  city.  However, 
the  cathedral  remained,  and  Fiesole,  now  a  lonely 
but  beautiful  village,  still  retains  its  episcopal  honours, 
its  ancient  name,  and  its  delightful  situation.  Placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  broken  eminence,  it 
looks  down  on  the  vale  of  the  Amo,  and  commands 
Florence  with  all  its  domes,  towers  and  palaces,  the 
villas  that  encircle  it,  and  the  roads  that  lead  to  it. 
The  recesses,  swells,  and  breaks  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  are  covered  with  groves  of  pines,  ilex,  and 
cypress.  Above  these  groves  rises  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  reposes  a  rich 
and  venerable  abbey  founded  by  the  Medicean  family. 
Behind  the  hill,  at  a  distance,  swell  the  Apennines, 
That  a  place  graced  with  so  many  beauties  should 


delight  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  is  not  wonderful, 
and  accordingly  we  find  it  alluded  to  with  compla- 
cency by  Milton,  panegyrised  by  Politian,  inhabited 
by  Picus,  and  frequented  by  Lorenzo. 

The  abbey  of  Fiesole  was  the  retreat  of  Picus, 
governed  at  that  time  by  an  abbot  worthy  of  such  a 
guest,  Matteo  Bosso,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  that  age.  The  frugal  table  of  this  venerable  sage 
united  not  unfrequently  the  three  last  mentioned 
persons,  with  Ficinus  and  Hermolaus  Barbarus. 
Such  a  society  has  been  compared  to  Plato's  repasts, 
and  to  the  philosophic  interviews  of  Cicero  and  his 
friends.  In  genius  and  eloquence,  they  imitated  but 
could  not  presume  to  rival  these  illustrious  associa- 
tions ;  but  in  virtue  and  in  that  superior  wisdom 
which  they  derived  from  Christianity,  they  far  sur- 
passed their  famed  predecessors. 

Politian  has  celebrated  Fsesulae  and  the  scenes 
which  he  so  often  contemplated,  with  all  the  rapture 
of  a  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Rusticiis^  a  subject 
which  the  genius  of  the  place  seems  to  have  inspired. 

Hie  resonat  blando  tibi  pinus  amata  susurro ; 
Hie  vago  coniferis  insibilat  aura  cupressis  : 
Hie  seatebris  salit,  et  bullantibus  incita  venia 
Pura  coloratos  interstrepit  unda  lapillos. 
»  «  *  . 

Talia  Faesuleo  lentus  meditabar  in  antro, 
Rure  suburbano  Medicum,  qua  mons  sacer  urbem 
Mseoniam,  longique  volumina  despicit  Ami, 
Qua  bonus  hospitium  felix,  placidamque  quietem 
Indulgens  Laurens,  Laurens  non  ultima  Phoebi 
Gloria,  jactatis  Laurens  lida  anchora  musis't. 

+  Here  whisper  the  tall  pines  I  hold  so  dear, 

Here  through  the  cypress  boughs  the  zephyrs  sigh, 
Here  from  the  earth  the  bubbling  fountain  springs, 
And  rolls  pellucid  o'er  its  chequer'd  bed. 

*  •  * 

Thus  pensive  mused  I,  in  the  lonely  grots 
Of  FaesuliT,  great  Medici's  retreat 
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The  most  delightful  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence  is,  without  doubt,  the  abbey  of  Yallom- 
brosa,  a  name  well  known  to  every  English  reader, 
because  ennobled  by  Milton.  The  road  to  this  famed 
retreat  runs  for  thirteen  miles  through  the  Val 
d'Arno,  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

A  little  beyond  Pelago  we  began  to  ascend  the 
Apennines,  and  winding  along  their  sides,  enjoyed 
as  we  advanced  many  delicious  views  of  hills  crowned 
with  villas,  and  of  mountains  sometimes  covered  and 
sometime^  merely  spotted  with  the  olive,  the  vine, 
and  the  ilex.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  increased 
upon  us  at  every  step,  and  as  we  passed  through 
groves  of  lofty  chesnuts,  intermingled  with  oak,  we 
occasionally  caught  the  view  of  a  torrent  tumbling 
from  the  crags,  of  a  church  seated  on  the  bosom  of 
a  fertile  hill,  or  of  a  broken  ridge  of  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  abbey  we  observed  a 
large  stone  cross  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  of 
firs  thick  and  lofty,  whose  deep  shade  was  lighted  up 
by  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  setting  sun  that  shot 
along  the  arcades  formed  by  their  meeting  branches. 
As  we  entered,  the  abbey  bell  tolled  to  call  the  monks 
to  the  evening  service,  and  continued  tolling  till  we 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  this  path  to  a  little  plajn, 
bounded  behind  by  a  semicircular  curve  of  steep 
mountains  covered  to  the  summit  with  one  continued 

From  pomp  and  care,  -where  on  Florentia's  towers 
And  on  fair  Amo  winding  through  the  vale, 
The  sacred  hill  looks  down  :  Lorenzo  there 
His  guests  receives,  and  tranquil  quiet  seeks ; 
Lorenzo,  happy  prince  !  the  favour'd  son 
Of  PhoehuB,  and  the  Muses'  firm  support. 
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forest.  Here  we  beheld  the  antique  towers  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  abbey,  rising  full  before  us ;  and  on  a 
nearer  approach  we  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ,  and 
the  voices  of  the  choir,  and  instantly  alighting  under 
the  archway  of  the  gate,  we  hastened  to  the  church. 
The  monks  were  then  singing  the  Qui  habitat  (ninety- 
first  psalm),  which  is  part  of  the  evening  service. 
The  melody  was  sweet  and  solemn ;  a  long  pause 
between  each  verse  gave  it  time  to  produce  its  full 
effect;  and  the  gloom  of  the  church,  the  lights  on  the 
altar,  the  chant  of  the  choir,  and  the  tones  of  the 
organ,  could'not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  mind,  already 
prepared  by  the  scenery*  and  circumstances  of  place 
and  time,  a  strong  emotion  of  piety,  awe,  and  melan- 
choly. When  service  was  ended  the  monks  retired 
in  silence,  like  so  many  ghosts  gliding  along  the  nave, 
and  disappearing  in  the  aisles ;  we  withdrew  with 
regret.  We  were  then  conducted,  by  the  father  ap- 
pointed to  receive  strangers,  to  the  usual  apart- 
ments allotted  to  visitants,  and  were  treated  with 
unaffected  hospitality.  These  apartments  are  fitted 
up  in  a  style  of  cleanliness  and  simplicity  admirably 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  of  the  order. 
The  walls  are  merely  white- washed,  without  either 
paper,  wainscot,  or  tapestry.  Their  only  decorations 
are  a  few  prints  of  subjects  taken  from  scripture,  or 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  order,  or  the  life  of 
the  founder.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  very  good 
bed,  a  table,  a  desk  for  prayer,  with  a  crucifix,  and 
a  few  chairs ;  all  very  plain  but  very  neat,  and  evi- 
dently designed  not  for  luxury  but  convenience.  The 
supper  was  frugal,  but  not  parsimonious ;  the  con- 
versation of  the  father  Foresteraio* ,  a  man  of  a  good 
countenance  and  easy  manners,   was   sensible   and 

*  A  title  given  to  the  monk  who  is  commissioned  to  receive  and 
entertain  guests. 
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entertaining.  Between  nine  and  ten  he  took  his  leave 
for  the  night. 

The  Abbey  of  Vallombrosa  was  founded  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  John  Gualber- 
tus,  a  nobleman  of  Florence,  who  having  embraced 
the  monastic  life  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Minias  at  Florence,  and  having  refused  the  dignity 
of  abbot,  withdrew  from  a  love  of  solitude  to  the  wilds 
of  Vallombrosa.  Here  he  found  two  hermits,  and 
assisted  by  them  and  a  companion  who  had  followed 
him  from  Florence,  he  established  a  monastery  which, 
from  the  superior  sanctity  and  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, soon  acquired  reputation  and  riches.  In  time 
it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  2,  parent  abbey,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  numerous  congregation  of  Benedic- 
tines of  Vallombrosa.  The  founder  showed  his  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  retreat,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  a  wilder  or  more  romantic  solitude.  The 
little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands  is  embosomed 
in  the  Apennines,  open  to  the  rays  of  the  western 
sun,  but  inclosed  on  the  south,  east,  and  north  by  a 
semicircular  ridge  of  mountains.  The  steep  acclivity 
is  clothed  to  the  summit  with  forests  of  ancient  firs, 
oaks,  and  beeches,  waving  one  above  the  other,  and 
sometimes  apparently  hanging  from  the  very  brows 
of  the  precipices,  and  bending  over  the  steep.  In  the 
upper  regions  an  occasional  glade  breaks  the  unifor- 
mity of  forest  scenery,  while  the  naked  summits  ex- 
pand into  wide  grassy  downs,  and  command  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  Arno  and  its  storied  vale,  Florence, 
and  all  its  neighbouring  hills  on  one  side,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  other  to  tlie  wilds  of  Camaldoli  and  La 
Vernia.  The  elevation  is  so  considerable,  even  at  the 
abbey,  as  to  affect  the  temperature  of  the  air,  inso- 
much indeed  that,  after  having  panted  so  long  at 
Naples,    Rome,    and  Florence,  we  found  ourselves 
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delightfully  refreshed  at   Yallombrosa  by  the  cool 
breezes  of  an  English  summer. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  the  good  father,  who 
was  appointed  to  attend  strangers,  was  so  obliging 
as  to  defer  dinner  till  a  late  hour,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  make  our  intended  excursion  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain ;  and  after  breakfast  we  set  out,  cross- 
ing first  the  little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands  ; 
and  then  passing  a  stream  that  descends  from  the 
cliff,  we  began  the  ascent  by  a  narrow  pathway  which 
winds  up  the  acclivity,  but  is  yet  sufficiently  steep 
and  laborious.  However,  as  the  heat  was  by  no 
means  oppressive,  and  as  we  walked  under  a  deep 
shade  the  whole  way,  the  ascent  was  not  very 
fatiguing. 

Tlie  trees  that  form  the  forest  through  which  we 
passed  are  generally  old,  shattered,  and  venerable, 
and  the  silence  that  reigned  around  us  interrupted, 
perhaps  I  might  have  said  heightened,  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  wind  unusually  deep  in  such  a  vast  mass 
of  foliage,  was  extremely  impressive,  and  gave  the 
savage  scene  around  us  a  grand,  a  melancholy  solem- 
nity. The  channels  of  several  torrents  now  dry,  but 
encumbered  with  fragments  of  rock  and  with  trunks 
of  trees  hurled  down  by  the  fury  of  the  mountain 
stream,  furrowed  the  sides  of  the  steep,  and  added  to 
its  rude  magnificence.  Down  one  of  these  channels  a 
rill  still  continued  to  roll,  and  tumbling  from  rock  to 
rock  formed  several  cascades,  whose  tinklings  were 
faintly  heard  amidst  the  hollow  roar  of  the  forests. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  we  walked  up  and 
down  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  that  always  fan  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Apennines ;  and  to  contemplate 
at  the  same  time  the  picture  expanded  beneath  us ; 
on  one  side,  the  declivity  shagged  with  wood,  and 
enclosing  in  an  oval  sweep  the  lawn  and  abbey  of 
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Vallombrosa ;  add  on  the  other,  a  long  ridge  of 
bleak  rugged  mountains.  We  then  reclined  under 
a  thicket  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  and  compared 
the  scenery  immediately  under  us  with  Milton's 
description,  of  which  it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  original.  Many  features  without  doubt  agree, 
and  may  be  considered  as  transcripts,  beautiful  as 
poetry  can  be  supposed  to  give  of  nature. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Pai-adise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 
As  with  s,  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  gi'otesque  and  wild, 
Access  denied ;  and  overhead  up  grew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sjlvan  scene ;   and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view. — Par.  Lost,  iv.  131. 

Most  of  these  lines  are  so  far  applicable  as  to 
form  a  regular  description,  and  the  prospect  large  is 
too  obvious  a  consequence  from  the  preceding  features 
to  be  considered  as  an  allusion.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  poet  may  have  described  what  he  had  seen  ;  but 
his  genius  that  soared  above  the  Apennines,  and 
passed  extra  Jlainmantia  mosnia  mundi  *,  kindled 
at  the  contemplation  of  Vallombrosa,  and  created  a 
Paradise.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  observed  with  more 
probability  than  the  imagination  of  a  love-sick  maid, 
aided  by  the  muse  of  Pope  in  one  of  her  happiest 
humours,  has  given  undesignedly  the  best  poetical 
description  of  Vallombrosa  that  perhaps  exists ;  a 
description  which  can  have  no  reference  to  any 
scene  which  either  the  poet  or  Eloisa  had  ever 
beheld ;  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  ever 

*  Beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and  space. — Guay. 
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visited  the  countries  wliere  alone  such  scenery- 
occurs.  The  following  beautiful  verses,  so  appli- 
cable to  the  prospect  before  us,  as  well  as  the 
emphatical  expressions  of  which  they  are  an  ampli- 
fication, were  inspired  by  that  melancholy  which  so 
often  melts  the  heart  of  the  lover,  and  lulls  the 
imagination  of  the  poet. 

The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined, 
Wave  bigh  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills, 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze — 
«  «  « 

But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long  sounding  aisles  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dead  repose  : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  every  scene. 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green  ; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods. 

While  thus  employed  on  the  summit,  wo  heard 
the  bell  tolling  below  for  afternoon  service.  The 
tolling  of  a  church  bell  is  one  of  the  few  sounds  that 
disturb  the  silence,  without  lessening  the  solemnity 
of  solitary  scenes.  In  our  descent,  we  stopped  occa- 
sionally to  listen  to  its  deep  roar,  re-echoed  from  the 
opposite  woods,  and  re-bellowing  from  steep  to  steep. 
It  occurred  to  me  as  I  worked  my  way  down  the 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  now  and  then  stopped  to 
breathe  and  to  admire  the  rupes*^  et  nacuum  nemus  t, 
that  these  forests  and  dells  that  nOw  resound  with 
the  toll  of  the  church-going  hell^  once  perhaps  repeated 

•  AVhen  editions  differ  we  may  be  allowed  to  prefer  the  reading 
that  suits  our  object  best,  and  quote  rupes  (rocks)  in  the  old  way 
for  ripas  (banks). 

t  The  pathless  rocks  and  lonely  grovos. — Francis. 
d2 
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the  screams  and  shouts  of  the  Bacchanalian  throng. 
They  delighted  in  the  savage  scenes  tliat  bordered 
the  Hebrus  and  the  Rhodope,  in  the  depth  of  forests, 
in  the  hollows  of  lonely  mountains  or  deserts,  places 
all  well  adapted  to  their  dark  orgies  and  odious 
rites ;  fortunately  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  the 
Romans  did  not  permit  them  to  adopt  these  foul 
inventions  of  Greek  licentiousness.  They  had  indeed 
been  introduced  into  Etruria  at  an  early  period,  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  at  first  with  some  success,  to 
establish  them  in  Rome  itself;  but  they  were  soon 
discovered  and  repressed  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Consuls*.  This  event  took  place  about  the  year  of 
Rome  five  hundred  and  sixty-six,  that  is,  before 
power  and  luxury  had  impaired  the  virtue  of  the 
Romans. 

Another,  but  a  shorter  excursion  from  the  abbey 
leads  by  a  winding  pathway,  where 

the  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarch'd  imbowcr 

to  an  hermitage,  or  rather  a  little  convent,  erected 
on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock  projecting  from  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  This  retreat  is  a  very  commodious 
house,  with  a  little  garden  behind,  and  a  fountain 
clear  as  crystal  bubbling  out  from  a  cleft  in  the 
rock  ;  it  has  a  chapel  annexed  to  it,  and  is  divided 
into  a  variety  of  little  galleries,  oratories,  and  cells, 
very  neatly  furnished  and  adorned  with  pictures  and 
prints,  and  the  whole  in  a  style  totally  different  from 
every  other  dwelling,  fancifully  pretty,  and  pecu- 
liarly conformable  to  its  destination.  This  romantic 
hermitage  is  called,  partly  I  suppose  from  its  situa- 
tion and  prospect,  and  partly  from  its  internal  con- 
veniences, Paradisino  :  and  I  must  confess,  tliat  I 
never  visited  an  abode  better  calculated  to  furnish 

*  Tit.  Liv.  xxxix. 
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the  hermit  with  all  the  aids  of  meditation,  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  holy  retirement.  From  his  window 
he  may  behold  the  Yal  d'Arno,  and  the  splendours 
of  Florence,  at  a  distance  too  great  to  dazzle ;  around 
him  he  sees  ail  the  grandeur  and  all  the  gloom  of 
rocks,  forests,  and  mountains ;  by  his  fountain  side 
he  may  hear  the  tinkling  of  rills  and  the  roaring  of 
torrents.  Sometimes  too,  while  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion, the  swell  of  the  distant  organ  and  the  voices 
of  the  choir  far  below  may  steal  upon  his  ear,  and 
prompt  the  song  of  praise.  This  retreat,  so  suited 
to  the  genius  of  a  Gray  or  a  Milton,  is  now  occupied 
by  a  lay- brother,  who  resides  in  it  merely  to  keep 
it  clean,  a  task  which  he  performs  with  great  care 
and  success  *. 

*  We  found  among  other  portraits  that  of  Father  Hugford,  an 
English  Benedictin,  who,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  last 
century,  passed  several  years  in  this  retreat,  and  by  his  piety, 
learning,  and  skill  in  mosaics,  acquired  a  great  reputation,  not 
only  among  his  brethren,  but  at  Florence  f- 

On  the  ascent  from  the  abbey  to  Paradisino,  close  to  the  path, 
and  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  is  a  stone,  the  history  of  which, 
as  related  by  our  guide,  and  indeed  as  consigned  to  posterity  in  an 
inscription,  is  as  follows  : — St.  John  Gualbert,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey,  wliile  engaged  in  his  devotions  in  the  depth  of  the  forest, 
was  attacked  by  the  devil,  and  to  avoid  his  fury,  was  obliged  to 
fly:  but  being  closely  pursued  by  his  harpy-footed  adversary, 
who,  it  seems,  meant  to  throw  him  down  the  precipice,  and  was 
then  close  to  him,  he  took  shelter  under  a  rock,  which  instantly 
softeqpd  as  he  pressed  it,  and  admitting  his  back  like  a  waxen 
mould,  kept  him  in  close  embrace  till  the  fiend  in  his  precipitate 
haste  shot  down  the  steep  below.  The  representation  of  the  saint  in 
rude  sculpture  still  remains  on  the  stone. 

The  inscription  and  the  tale  might,  perhaps,  suit  the  approach  to 
a  Capudiin  convent,  but  are  totally  unworthy  of  a  Benedictin  abbey. 
The  glory  of  the  founder  is  established  upon  a  much  more  solid 

t  Father  Hugford  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  excelled  in  the 
various  branches  of  natiii'al  philosophy.  He  is  said  to  have  carried 
the  art  of  imitating  marble  by  that  composition  called  scagliuola 
to  its  present  perfection.  He  died  abbot,  I  believe,  of  Vallombrosa. 
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At  supper  we  had  much  conversation  with  the 
good  father  about  the  beautiful  scenery  we  had 
beheld,  and  the  delightful  situation  of  the  abbey. 
He  observed  that  we  saw  it  to  advantage,  that  in 
summer,  that  is,  from  May  to  October,  it  was  what 
we  conceived  it  to  be,  a  most  delicious  and  magni- 
ficent retirement ;  but  that  during  winter,  which 
commences  here  in  October,  and  lasts  till  May,  they 
were  buried  in  snow,  or  enveloped  in  clouds,  and 
besieged  by  bears  and  wolves  prowling  round  the 
walls,  and  growling  in  the  forests — Orsi,  lupi,  e  tutte 
le  peste  *  was  his  emphatic  expression.  I  know  not 
how  such  objects  may  appear  to  persons  doomed  to 
reside  here  for  life ;  but  a  visitant  is  disposed  to 
regard-  them  as  so  many  supernumerary  charms, 
considerably  augmenting  the  characteristic  feature, 
that  is,  the  wild  and  gloomy  magnificence  of  the 
place,  and  deepening  that  religious  awe  and  venera- 
tion which  naturally  brood  over  monastic  establish- 
ments. 

The  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
monks  of  Yallombrosa  are  not  idle  solitaries ;  but 
that  they  unite,  like  most  of  the  ancient  and  many 
of  the  modern  Benedictin  establishments,  the  labours 
of  public  instruction  with  monastic  discipline.  Thus 
Vallombrosa  is  both  an  abbey  and  a  college,  and  in 
its  latter  capacity  furnishes  an  excellent  seminary 
for  the  education  of  the  Florentine  youth  of  rank, 
many  of  whom  were  there  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Their  dress  is  a  black  gown,  with  a  black  collar 
lined  and  edged  with  white;  we  were  present  at 

foundation  than  legendary  stories  ;  it  rests  upon  the  heroic  exercise 
of  the  first  of  Christian  virtues,  of  cliarity,  in  the  forgiveness  of  an 
enemy  on  a  most  trying  and  difficult  occasion  t. 

*  Bears,  wolves,  and  all  sorts  of  plagues. 

t  See  his  Life,  in  Butler,  June  1 2,  Vol.  6. 
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oue  of  their  amusements,  wliich  was  the  calcio,  or 
balloon,  a  game  in  great  repute  both  in  Italy  and 
France.  Their  looks  and  manners  seemed  to  display 
the  advantages  both  physical  and  moral  of  the 
situation. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  these  enchanting  wilds, 
we  may  observe,  that,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
furnished  Milton  with  the  original  of  his  Paradise, 
so  his  description  of  Paradise  is  considered  as  the 
model  of  modern  parks.  Others,  it  is  true,  choose 
to  go  farther  for  the  idea,  and  pretend  that  it  is 
borrowed  from  China.  It  might  seem  extraordinary, 
that  a  taste  so  simple  and  so  natural  should  have 
lain  dormant  for  so  many  ages,  if  experience  did  not 
teach  us  that  simplicity,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
art,  is  always  the  last  quality  which  it  attains.  The 
ancients  had  no  notion  of  the  species  of  garden  I  am 
speaking  of,  as  appears  from  Pliny's  account  of  his 
villas,  round  which  we  find  "  xystus  concisus  in 
plurim as  species,  distinctusquebuxo  ....  pulvinus 
cui  bestiarum  effigies  invicem  adversas  buxus  in- 

scripsit ambulatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis 

viridibus  inclusa  *."  The  modems,  if  we  may 
believe  Addison,  were  not  ignorant  of  it  even  before 
his  time,  as  the  gardens  both  in  France  and  Italy 
were  at  that  period  laid  out,  if  his  description  be 
accurate,  in  that  artificial  rudeness  which  is  now 
the  characteristic  feature  of  English  park  scenery  t. 
In  fact,  this  author  himself  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  father  of  good  taste  in  this  respect,  as  the 
paper  to  which  I  have  alluded  contains  the  funda- 

*  Lib.  V.  Epist.  6. — A  walk  cut  into  several  shapes,  and  divided 
into  compartments  Avith  box  ...  a  ten'ace,  on  which  stand  images 
of  beasts  opposite  one  another,  in  box  ...  an  alley  inclosed  with 
green  shrubs  squeezed  close  together,  and  shorn  into  various  fantastic 
figures. 

t  Spectator,  414. 
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mental  principles  of  ornamental  gardening  as  it  is 
now  practised  at  home,  and  even  on  the  Continent 
under  the  appellation  of  the  English  style.  How- 
ever, if  we  must  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  a 
poet,  Tasso  is  best  entitled  to  it,  not  only  because  he 
furnished  Milton  with  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  his  description;  but  because  he  laid  down  the 
very  first  principle  of  the  art,  and  comprised  it  in  a 
very  neat  line  with  which  he  closes  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  landscapes  in  Armida's  garden. 

L'Arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  se  scopre  *. — Gerus.  Lib.  xvi.  9. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Excursion  to  Camaldoli,  Lavernia,  and  Pietra  Mala. 

On  the  following  day  a  temporary  separation  took 
place.  Three  of  the  party  proceeded  towards  Camal- 
doli, another  celebrated  solitude,  and  two  were  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  Florence.  For  the 
following  description,  therefore,  both  of  Camaldoli, 
Lavernia,  and  Pietra  Mala,  the  reader  is  indebted  to 
one  of  the  author's  fellow-travellers. 

The  road  to  Camaldoli  winds  round  the  mountain 
that  shelters  Yallombrosa  on  the  north  side,  and  then 
descends  into  a  little  valley.     In  the  middle  of  this 

•  Though  art  was  all  in  all,  no  signs  of  art  were  there. — Hunt. 
Of  this  abbey,  at  all  times  celebrated  in  the  literary  history  of 
lUily,  Ariosto  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
Vallombrosa 
Cosi  fu  nominata  una  badia 
Ricca,  e  bella,  n^  men  religiosa, 
E  cortese,  a  chiunque  vi  venia. — Orlan.  Fur. 
They  reach'd  an  abbey,  Vallombrosa  named, 
Which,  raised  to  meek  religion,  rich,  and  fair, 
Still  kindly  welcomed  every  passenger. 
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valley,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  deep  dell,  stands  a  se- 
questered villa  built  by  one  of  the  Medici,  when  that 
family  occasionally  delighted  in  literary  retirement. 
Though  long  forsaken  and  neglected,  it  continued  the 
property  of  the  sovereign  till  lately,  when  it  was  sold 
to  the  abbey  of  Yallombrosa  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold.  From  thence  we  passed  into  a  very  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  Yal  d'Arno  Inferiore,  rich  in  that 
species  of  cultivated  and  lively  scenery  which  graces 
the  banks  of  the  Arno.  Some  of  its  most  striking 
features  are,  the  ruined  castle  of  Romene,  seated  on  a 
knoll  that  rises  encircled  with  trees  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain  ;  behind  it,  the  villages  of  Poppi  and 
Bibiena;  and  immediately  below  las,  the  little  town 
of  Prato  Vecchio,  watered  by  the  Arno,  and  embo- 
somed in  gardens  and  vineyards.  From  Prato  we 
began  to  ascend  a  steep  hill,  and  continued  to  wind 
amidst  barren  rocks  for  at  least  six  miles.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  Camaldoli  about  three  o'clock. 

CAMALDOLI. 
The  abbey  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  torrent  that 
murmurs  through  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains 
towering  to  a  prodigious  elevation,  and  covered  to 
the  very  summit  with  forests.  On  the  south  side,  the 
valley  expands,  and  the  gloom  of  forest  scenery  is  soft- 
ened by  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  lawn  and  down, 
not  altogether  unlike  the  varieties  of  an  English  park. 
On  the  north  rises  a  very  steep  hill,  shaded  to  the 
summit  with  lofty  firs:  up  this  eminence  we  laboured 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  entered  the  Sagro 
Eremo,  or  sacred  desert.  This  hermitage  consists  of 
twenty-seven  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk, 
all  on  the  same  plan,  taken  from  the  original  residence 
of  St.  Romuald,  the  founder  of  the  order,  wliich  is 
still  preserved  by  the  monks,  as  the  thatched  cottage 
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of  Romulus  wasby  the  Romans,  witli  the  greatest  vene- 
ration. Each  of  these  mansions  consists  of  a  bed-room, 
a  sitting-room,  a  working-room,  a  little  oratory,  and  a 
garden,  all  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  furnished  with 
the  utmost  plainness  and  simplicity.  They  are 
surrounded  by  a  wall  forming  a  general  inclosure. 
The  inhabitants  are  taken  from  the  abbey,  and 
return  thither  after  having  passed  two  years  in  the 
solitude  of  the  hermitage.  At  present  there  are 
four-and-twenty  only.  The  abbot  always  resides 
among  them,  and  governs  the  monastery  below  by  a 
delegate  called  the  Prior.  The  life  of  these  hermits 
is  unusually  austere  and  mortified.  Their  diet  con- 
sists entirely  of  vegetables  and  eggs,  as  meat  is 
utterly  prohibited.  On  Fridays  they  confine  their 
repasts  to  bread  and  water.  In  summer,  out  of 
regard,  it  seems,  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  seasoft 
that  must  naturally  invite  to  social  enjoyments,  the 
hermits  are  allowed  to  converse  together  at  certain 
stated  hours  three  days  in  the  week.  In  winter, 
when  the  gloom  of  the  weather  and  the  horrors 
of  the  surrounding  wilds  are  supposed  to  be  most 
favourable  to  meditation,  this  indulgence  is  confined 
to  two  days.  These  austerities  are  peculiar  i,o  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sagro  Eremo,  and  do  not  extend 
to  the  monastery.  The  church  of  the  Eremo  is 
extremely  neat,  and  the  sacristy  adorned  with  some 
excellent  paintings.  The  library  contains  not  only 
religious  and  ascetical  works,  which  are  seldom 
wanting  in  such  establishments,  but  a  very  good 
collection  of  general  literature.  The  situation  is 
extremely  grand  and  romantic ;  in  the  midst  of 
craggy  mountains,  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
of  firs,  it  is  eternally  enveloped  in  that  holy  gloom  so 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  monastic  institution,  and  so 
well  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  most  dissipated 
minds  sentiments  of  religious  melancholy. 
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Not  far  from  the  Eremo,  the  Apennines  attain 
their  highest  elevation,  and  exhibit  at  once  a  view  of 
the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas.  We  did  not,  how- 
ever, ascend,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  at  this  season 
renders  the  horizon  too  hazy  for  extensive  prospects ; 
but  when  evening  approached,  v^e  returned  to  the 
abbey,  where  we  found  a  very  good  supper  prepared 
for  us  by  the  attention  of  the  Padre  Foresteraio,  to 
whom  we  had  particular  letters  of  recommendation. 
The  prior  himself  also  honoured  us  with  his  com- 
pany ;  so  that  we  were  on  the  whole  provided  with 
good  fare  and  excellent  conversation. 

We  were  informed  by  the  prior  that  the  abbey 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
by  a  Calabrian  anchoret,  called  St.  Romuald,  who 
having  souglit  in  vain  for  perfect  solitude  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  at  length  settled  himself  in  the  rugged 
desert  of  Camaldoli.  Here,  with  a  few  companions, 
he  revived  or  rather  augmented  the  primitive  auste- 
rity of  the  Benedictine  Order,  intermixed  with  its  rule 
some  portion  of  the  eremitical  life,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  congregation  called,  from  its  prin- 
cipal monastery,  Camaldulensis  or  Camaldolese.  As 
St.  Romuald  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity and  wisdom,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  left 
his  monastery  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It 
has  now  continued  for  the  space  of  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies, with  little  relaxation  in  its  rules,  and  few 
vicissitudes  in  its  fortunes. 

There  is  something  extremely  striking  in  the  dura- 
tion of  these  monastic  establishments  : — kingdoms 
and  empires  rise  and  fall  around  them — governments 
change — dynasties  flourish  and  fade — manners  and 
dresses  alter,  and  even  languages  corrupt  and  eva- 
porate. Enter  the  gates  of  Camaldoli  or  Monte 
Cassino — the  torrent  of  time  stands  still — you  are 
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transported  back  to  the  sixth  or  the  tenth  century — 
you  see  the  manners  and  habits,  and  hear  the  language 
of  tliose  distant  periods — yon  converse  with  another 
race  of  beings,  unalterable  in  themselves  tliougli 
placed  among  mortals,  as  if  appointed  to  observe 
and  to  record  the  vicissitudes  from  which  they  are 
exempt.  Hitherto  these  monuments  of  ancient  times 
and  of  past  generations  have  been  placed  above  the 
reach  of  that  mortality  to  which  all  the  other  works 
and  institutions  of  man  are  subject ;  but  is  not  the 
term  of  their  existence  at  hand  ?  or  are  they  destined 
to  survive  the  tempest  that  now  scowls  over  Europe, 
and,  where  it  falls,  levels  all  that  is  great  and  vene- 
rable in  the  dust  ? 

The  number  of  monks  at  the  abbey  of  Camaldoli 
is  about  forty,  of  whom  ten  only  are  in  priest's  orders ; 
though  not  obliged  to  the  silence  or  extra  fasts  of 
their  brethren  in  the  hermitage,  they  lead  a  more 
austere  life  than  other  Benedictins.  They  rise  a 
little  after  midnight,  or  rather  about  one  in  the 
morning, — a  practice  not  uncommon  in  religious 
orders,  nor  difficult  to  persons  who  sleep  in  the  after- 
noon and  retire  to  rest  early  ;  I  might  perhaps  add, 
pleasant  in  a  country  where  the  morning  is  so  glorious 
and  delightful.  In  winter  indeed,  w^hich  in  these 
elevated  regions  of  the  Apennines  is  long  and  intensely 
cold,  this  practice  must  be  very  irksome,  and  may 
justly  be  considered  as  one  of  their  severest  duties. 
But  in  all  seasons,  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  soli- 
tudes, the  deep  tones  of  the  bells,  the  chant  of  the 
choir,  and  the  fulness  of  the  organ,  must  be  most 
solemn  and  impressive. 

The  dress  of  the  Camaldolese  is  white,  but  in  form 
the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  Benedictins  in  general ; 
that  is,  a  cassock,  a  scapulary,  a  hood,  and  in  the 
church,  a  cowl  or  long  robe  with  large  sleeves. 

The  abbey  enjoys  a  considerable  income,  derived 
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principally  from  its  forests,  which  supply  the  port  of 
Leghorn  with  firs  for  masts.  More  than  fifty  men 
are  kept  in  constant  employment  immediately  about 
the  house,  and  bread  is  daily  distributed  to  the  poor 
around. 

In  the  golden  days  of  Lorenzo  the  abbey  of  Camal- 
doli,  like  that  of  Fgesuhe,  was  the  occasional  resort 
of  that  prince  and  his  classic  associates  ;  its  abbot 
was  equal  to  Bosio  in  learning,  and  perhaps  excelled 
liim  in  eloquence  ;  and  the  rocks  of  Camaldoli  some- 
times, it  is  said, 'repeated  the  sublime  tenets  of  Plato, 
and  re-echoed  his  praises.  How  many  ages  may 
elapse  before  the  silence  that  now  reigns  around  us 
is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  similar  discussions  ! 

EXCURSION  TO  LAVERNIA. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  Lavernia,  called 
in  Latin  Mons  Alvernus,  probably  its  ancient  name. 
It  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Camaldoli ;  the  road 
winds  through  a  rocky  and  desolate  country.  We 
arrived  at  the  convent  about  sunset.  It  belongs  to 
the  Franciscan  friars,  and  is  the  second  of  the  order, 
as  that  at  Asisium  claims  the  first  place.  It  was 
founded  by  St.  Francis  himself,  who  was  delighted 
with  the  savage  scenery  and  the  deep  solitude  of  the 
place,  so  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  enthusiastic 
devotion.  The  choice  of  the  situation  does  honour  to 
the  Saint's  taste. 

The  convent  was  built  and  the  mountain  settled  on 
it  as  a  property  by  Count  Orlando,  lord  of  the  terri- 
tory, about  the  year  1216.  It  is  seated  on  a  very 
lofty  and  romantic  rock,  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, towering  far  above  the  neighbouring 
eminences,  and  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  rock 
itself  is  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  insulated 
prominences,  and  fantastic  forms ;  and  in  these  again 
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are  various  grottoes  and  galleries,  hollowed  out  by 
nature,  though  occasionally  enlarged  by  art.  The 
thick  groves  that  crown  the  summit  and  nod  over 
the  steeps,  cast  a  rich  and  mellow  shade  over  the 
whole  scene,  which  thus  appears  to  great  advantage 
from  its  contrast  with  the  bleak  barren  hills  that  lie 
immediately  under.  The  view  is  varied,  on  one  side 
extending  over  a  rugged  uncultivated  tract,  and  on 
the  other  towards  Vallombrosa,  losing  itself  amidst 
wooded  valleys  and  scattered  villages,  dells,  and 
mountains  rising  in  confusion  one  above  another,  and 
forming  that  outline  both  bold  and  beautiful  which 
characterises  Apennine  perspective.  Most  of  the 
grottoes  which  I  have  mentioned  are  distinguished  by 
some  real  or  legendary  history  of  St.  Francis.  In  a 
little  recess,  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice, 
the  saint  sheltered  himself  from  the  devil,  who  endea- 
voured to  hurl  him  down  the  steep ;  the  saint  ad- 
hered to  the  rock,  the  demon  darted  over.  Had 
the  latter  profited  by  experience,  he  would  not  have 
renewed  a  mode  of  attack  in  which  he  had  been 
foiled  twice  before  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  This 
attempt  is,  however,  the  last  of  the  kind  on  record. 
"  In  this  cave  (said  our  guide)  St.  Francis  slept ; 
that  very  stone  inclosed  in  an  iron  railing  was  his 
bed  ;  and  on  that  peninsulated  rock  called  La  Spilla, 
hanging  over  yonder  deep  cavern,  he  was  accustomed 
to  pass  a  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditation." 
But  of  all  the  places  consecrated  by  the  presence 
and  the  miracles  of  the  founder,  none  is  held  in  so 
great  veneration  as  the  cave,  now  the  chapel,  of  the 
Stemmate  (Stigmata*),  in  which  the  holy  man  is 
said  to  have  received  imprinted  on  his  body  the 
marks  of  our  Saviour's  wounds.  The  spot  where 
this  miraculous  event   took  place  is   marked  by  a 

*  Marks — impressions. 
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marble  slab  representing  the  circumstance,  protected 
by  an  iron  grating  covered  with  a  cloth.  To  this 
chapel  a  procession  is  made  once  after  vespers,  and 
once  after  midnight  service,  that  is,  twice  every  four- 
and-twenty  hours ;  a  pious  farce  of  the  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  kind,  because  without  any  good  end 
or  object  imaginable;  what  indeed  could  they  do 
more  to  honour  the  very  spot  on  which  our  Saviour 
himself  suffered  ?  But  the  mendicant  orders  are 
everywhere  remarkable  for  absurd  practices,  child- 
ish form  of  devotion,  and  pious  trumpery  of  every 
kind,  to  amuse  the  populace  and  attract  them  to 
their  churches.  From  the  chapel  of  the  Stemmate 
to  the  church  runs  a  long  gallery,  painted  in  fresco 
by  different  friars  of  the  convent,  and  representing 
the  whole  history  of  the  Saint  in  chronological  order. 
The  church  itself  presents  nothing  remarkable,  and 
is,  like  most  others  belonging  to  the  same  order,  over- 
loaded with  insignificant  tasteless  ornaments.  In  one 
of  its  chapels,  called  from  its  destination  Delle  Reliquie 
(of  the  relics),  they  show  a  large  collection  of  bones  of 
different  saints,  together  with  numberless  other  articles 
of  equal  importance  ;  such  as  a  cup,  glass,  and  table- 
cloth, given  to  St.  Francis  by  Count  Orlando — a  piece 
of  a  crosier  belonging  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
&c.  &c. 

The  number  of  friars  is  about  eighty,  of  whom 
twenty-two  are  priests.  They  received  us  with 
cordiality,  and  took  great  pains  to  supply  us  with 
every  convenience  and  comfort,  and  in  this  respect 
they  surpassed  the  hospitality  of  their  Benedictin 
neighbours.  After  a  minute  observation,  both  of 
the  convent  and  the  mountain,  which  employed  a 
day,  we  returned  to  Camaldoli,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing set  out  with  an  intention  of  reaching  Florence, 
distant    about   six-andtliirty  miles,  that    evening. 
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To  Prato  Vecchio  we  followed  the  road  we  came 
by,  and  then  leaving  Vallombrosa  on  the  left,  we 
descended  into  the  Val  d'Arno  Inferiore  at  Ponte 
Sieve,  and  then  made  direct  for  Florence,  where  we 
rejoined  our  friends. 

This  little  excursion  afforded  us  much  satisfaction, 
and  indeed  fully  answered  our  expectations.  We 
had  passed  a  week  in  monasteries,  and  acquired,  if 
not  an  intimate,  at  least  something  more  than  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  practices  of  mo- 
nastic life.  We  observed  in  them  some  things  to 
censure,  and  some  to  praise ;  among  the  former  we 
may  number  the  useless  austerities  and  overstrained 
self-denial  of  the  Camaldolese  hermits,  and  which  we 
considered  as  still  more  offensive,  the  mummery  and 
grimace  of  the  Franciscans  of  Lavernia.  We  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  advantage  that  our  laws 
authorise  no  establishments  which  can  encourage  the 
delusions  of  exaggerated  devotion,  or  propagate 
absurd  practices  and  legendary  tales  to  the  discredit 
and  debasement  of  true  sound  religion.  Again,  the 
,  institution  of  mendicant  orders  we  cannot  but  repro- 
bate, as  we  do  not  see  why  those  who  can  work 
should  beg ;  nor  can  we  discover  either  utility  or  • 
decency  in  sending  out  at  certain  stated  periods  a 
few  holy  vagrants  upon  a  marauding  expedition,  to 
prowl  around  the  country,  and  to  forage  for  the 
convent  *.  We  consider  a  poverty  so  practised,  that 
is,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  as  in  fact  oppression 
of  the  poor,  and  as  such  we  wisli  to  see  it  proscribed 
as  a  vice,  and  not  recommended  as  a  virtue.  If  indi- 
vidual poverty  has  either  merit  or  utility,  and  it 
may,  if  practised  with  prudence,  have^much  of  both, 
it  may  be  exercised  in  the  independent  and  dignified 

*  On  the  mendicancy  of  the  friars  I  mean  to  enlarge  hereafter, 
when  speaking  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Italy. 
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manner  of  the  Benedictins  and  other  monks,  of  whom 
it  may  justly  be  said,  privatus  illis  cmsus  brevis 
erat.  Commune  m,agnuin  *. 

Of  these  latter  orders  therefore  and  of  their  mag- 
nificent abbeys  we  are  willing  to  speak  with  respect, 
and  almost  with  admiration.  Raised  far  from  towns 
and  cities,  they  display  the  glories  of  architecture 
and  painting  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  mountains  ; 
they  spread  life  and  industry  over  the  face  of  deserts  ; 
they  spend  a  noble  income  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
raised;  they  supply  the  poor  when  healthy  with 
labour,  when  sick  with  advice,  drugs,  and  constant 
attendance ;  they  educate  all  the  children  of  their 
dependants  gratis ;  and  they  keep  up  a  grand  dis- 
play of  religious  pomp  in  their  churches,  and  of 
literary  magnificence  in  their  libraries.  Thus,  these 
abbeys  are  great  colleges,  in  which  the  fellowships 
are  for  life,  and  every  member  is  obliged  to  constant 
residence.  Protestants,  without  doubt,  may  wish 
to  see  many  reforms  introduced  into  monasteries; 
but  it  would  ill  become  them  to  pass  a  general  sen- 
tence of  anathema  upon  all  such  institutions,  because 
they  may  have  been  shocked  at  the  useless  severities 
of  one  order,  or  disgusted  with  the  childish  proces- 
sions of  another.  The  violence  of  polemical  contest 
between  the  two  churches  is  now  over,  and  its  sub- 
sequent heats  and  animosities  are  subsided,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  for  ever ;  concession  may  be  made  without 
inconvenience  on  both  sides  :  the  candid  catholic  will 
have  no  difiiculty  in  acknowledging  that  there  is 
much  to  be  reformed,  and  the  candid  protestant  will 
as  readily  admit,  that  there  is  much  to  be  admired, 
in  monastic  institutions  ;  the  former  will  confess  that 
Christ's  Hospital  is  now  employed  to  better  purpose 

*  Though  small  each  personal  estate, 

The  public  revenues  were  great. — Francis. 
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than  when  crowded  with  mendicant  Franciscans ; 
and  the  latter  will  not  hesitate  to  own  that  a  con- 
gregation of  Benedict  ins  would  improve  and  animate 
the  lonely  solitudes  of  Tintern  and  Vale  Crucis. 
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Another  pleasant  and  curious  excursion  from 
Florence  is  to  Pietra  Mala,  a  mountain  that  rises  in 
the  middle  of  the  Apennines  on  the  road  to  Bologna, 
about  forty  miles  from  Florence.  This  mountain  is 
rendered  remarkable  by  a  flame  that  spreads  over  a 
small  part  of  its  surface,  and  burns  almost  continually 
without  producing  any  of  those  destructive  effects 
which  accompany  volcanic  explosions.  The  departure 
of  two  friends  for  Bologna  afforded  an  additional 
inducement  to  make  this  little  excursion.  The  road 
is  interesting  all  the  way. 

At  Pratolino,  about  six  miles  from  Florence,  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grand  Duke's  villas  ; 
it  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  is  less  remarkable  for  its  architecture  than 
for  its  groves,  its  fountains,  and,  above  all,  for  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Apennine,  whose  interior  is 
hollowed  into  caverns,  and  watered  by  perpetual  foun- 
tains. Further  on,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sena- 
rio,  rise  the  towers  of  an  ancient  convent,  founded 
or  rather  enlarged  by  St.  Philip  Benitius,  a  noble 
Florentine,  who  obtained  the  title  of  saint  by  devoting 
his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  propagation  of  peace, 
forgiveness,  and  charity,  in  his  country,  then  torn  to 
pieces,  and  desolated  by  the  bloody  contests  of  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines. 

The  road  from  Pratolino  runs  at  the  foot  of  a 
romantic  ridge  of  hills  that  branch  out  from  the 
Apennines,  and  rise  in  elevation  as  they  approach 
the  central  cliain  of  these  mountains.     We  passed 
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successively  through  Fontebuono,  Tagliaferro,  and 
Cafaggiolo.  From  this  latter  place  the  road  con- 
tinues to  wind  up  the  hill  through  scenery  wild  and 
grotesque.  At  Le  Maschere  the  view  is  delightful. 
A  villa  rises  on  a  ridge,  whence  the  traveller  may 
enjoy  the  landscape  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On 
one  side  he  looks  down  upon  an  extensive  valley 
nearly  circular,  enclosed  by  steep  mountains,  finely 
varied  throughout  with  wood  and  cultivated  slopes ; 
in  the  middle  appear  the  white  walls  o^  Scarperia  ; 
and  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  to  the  north  gleams 
the  village  of  Gagliano.  A  large  forest  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
valley,  and  by  contrasting  with  the  olive-trees  and 
vineyards  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  that  enclose  this 
vale,  gives  it  both  richness  andvariety.  Several  bold 
swells  interspersed  here  and  there,  graced  with  oaks 
and  other  forest  trees  sometimes  growing  in  little 
groups,  and  sometimes  rising  single,  relieve  the  flat- 
ness of  the  plain,  and  give  it  a  sufficient  degree  of 
undulation.  Behind  the  liouse  lies  a  more  contracted 
valley,  which  windsround  the  ridge  on  which  the  house 
stands,  and  joins  the  larger  on  the  Florence  road.  This 
vale  forms  part  of  the  celebrated  Yal  di  Mugallo, 
anciently  with  little  variation  MugiellaVallis,  whither 
one  of  the  Gothic  generals  with  his  army  advanced 
from  Florence,  which  he  was  then  besieging,  to  meet 
the  Roman  legions  hastening  by  forced  marches  to 
relieve  the  town ;  here  the  armies  encountered,  and 
the  barbarian  was  with  all  his  followers  cut  to 
pieces  *.     This  victory  took  place  in  the  year  407, 

*  Two  events  of  the  kind  took  place  here  or  in  the  \-icinity — 
Totila's  ai-my  was    defeated  by   Narses    in  tiie  Mugiella  Vallis  : 
Radagaisus,  with  his  whole  army,  was  taken  and  slaughtered  by 
Stilicho  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Florence.     The  latter  . 
event  is  here  alluded  to. 

K  2 
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and  was,  I  believe,  tlie  last  glorious  achievement 
that  suspended  in  the  west  the  fate  of  falling  Rome. 
The  villa,  which  I  have  mentioned,  belongs  to  a 
Florentine  nobleman,  who  seems  to  neglect  it  not- 
withstanding its  attractive  beauty,  and,  like  most  of 
his  countrymen,  prefers  the  indolence  and  the  effemi- 
nacy of  the  city  to  the  charms  and  the  manly  occupa- 
tions of  a  country  life. 

Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  sequor  sanguine  Punico  ; 
Pyrrhumque,  et  ingentem  cecidit 
Antiochum,  Hanuibalemque  dirum  *. 

HoRAT.  Carm.  iii.  vi.  33. 

No ;  lost  now  to  all  sense  of  independence  and  spirit, 
they  submit  without  resistance  to  every  invader, 
bow  their  servile  necks  to  the  Austrians  and  to  the 
French  alternately ;  and  at  length  retain  that  yoke 
which  is  the  most  galling,  and  the  most  disgraceful, 
because  imposed  by  the  hand  not  of  an  open,  but  of  a 
treacherous  enemy. 

Towards  evening  we  proceeded  to  Covigliaio, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night.  The 
flame  appears  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about  four 
miles  from  Covigliaio,  and  the  road  or  path  thither 
is  rugged  enough.  The  spot  where  the  phenomenon 
shows  itself  is  on  the  declivity,  and  rather  low  down  ; 
the  flame  covered  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  run  along  in  crevices,  and  burned  much 
stronger  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Its  colour 
was  bright  yellow,  or  blue,  like  spirits  of  wine,  and 
it  rose  little  more  than  half  a  foot  from  the  surface  ; 

*  Not  such  the  youth,  of  such  a  strain, 
Who  dyed  vnth  Punic  gore  the  main ; 
Who  Pyrrhus'  flying  war  pursued, 
Antiochus  the  Great  subdued. 
And  taught  that  terror  of  the  field, 
The  cruel  Hannibal,  to  yield. — Francis. 
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but  in  rainy  weather,  and  particularly  in  winter,  it 
is  said  to  increase  considerably,  and  mount  to  -the 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  We  extinguished  it  in 
some  places  by  waving  our  hats  strongly  over  it, 
and  reproduced  it  by  firing  a  pistol  into  a  small  train 
of  gunpowder,  and  sometimes  by  merely  throwing  a 
lighted  paper  on  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared. 
It  emits  a  strong  odour  similar  to  that  of  ether. 
The  soil  which  nourishes  this  flame  is  rather  more 
stony  than  that  immediately  adjoining,  but  grass 
and  mountain  herbs  grow  around.  Our  guides 
informed  us  that  a  similar  flame  appeared  in  other 
parts  of  the  mountain,  and  offered  to  conduct  us  to 
another  spot  further  on ;  this  we  thought  unneces- 
sary, especially  as  it  was  very  late,  and  we  were 
distant  from  our  inn. 

Naturalists  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon ;  some  suppose  it  to  be 
electric,  others  phosphoric,  while  a  third  set  look 
upon  it  as  volcanic.  There  are  strong  reasons  in 
favour  of  this  latter  opinion,  such  as  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  eruptions  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  frequent 
shocks  of  earthquakes  that  agitate  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  sometimes  occasion  considerable  mis- 
chief ;  the  sulphureous  sources  that  bubble  up  in  the 
vicinity  and  are  so  inflammable  as  to  take  fire  at  the 
approach  of  a  torch,  &c.  &c.  AW  these  circumstances, 
without  doubt,  seem  strong  symptoms  of  subterra- 
neous fires,  or  at  least  of  volcanic  ingredients  fer- 
menting in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Yet,  if  the 
flames  of  Pietra  Mala  proceeded  from  any  such  cause, 
the  ground  over  which  they  hover  must  be  heated, 
and  its  heat  increase  if  opened,  because  nearer  the 
subterranean  furnace.  Thus,  on  the  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius the  ashes  are  warm  on  the  surface,  and  imme- 
diately under  intolerably  hot ;  so  also  at  the  Solfa- 
tara,  which  is  a  crust  of  sulphurated  marie  formed 
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over  an  abyss  of  fire — the  superficies  is  hot,  and  half 
a  spade  under  almost  burning.  On  the  contrary,  at 
Pietra  Mala  the  flame  communicates  but  little  heat 
when  burning,  and  when  extinguished  leaves  the 
ground  cold  and  without  the  usual  vestiges  of  fire. 
This  difficulty  has  induced  others  to  ascribe  it  to  a 
sort  of  oily  substance  or  petrolium  with  which  they 
suppose  the  earth  about  this  spot  to  be  impregnated. 
But,  if  this  were  the  cause,  the  flames  instead  of 
being  increased  must  be  diminished,  or  rather  extin- 
guished, by  the  rains  and  tempests  of  winter ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  crevices  which  emit  the  flame 
must  exhibit  some  traces  of  this  oily  vapour.  Yet 
Yet  neither  is  the  case ;  the  flame  glows  with  the 
greatest  vivacity  in  winter,  and  the  soil  does  not 
exhibit  the  least  traces  of  any  oily  or  bituminous 
substance.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  equally 
decisive  against  the  operation  of  the  electric  fluid  and 
of  phosphoric  exhalations.  At'  all  events,  whatever 
the  physical  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may  be,  its 
appearances  are  very  pleasing ;  it  illuminates  all  the 
mountainous  tract  around  it,  and  banishes  the  horrors 
of  night  from  one  of  the  most  dreary  solitudes  of  the 
Apennines. 

We  reached  our  inn  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  next 
day  returned  by  the  same  road  to  Florence.  But 
the  curious  traveller  would  do  well  to  take  the  old 
road  from  Pietra  Mala  to  Fiorenzuole,  cross  the 
Giogo  (so  called  because  it  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Apennines  between  Bologna  and  Florence),  descend 
to  Scarperia  which  lies  at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain, 
traverse  the  Yal  de  Mugiello,  and  rejoin  the  new 
road  a  little  below  Tagliaferro. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  I  must  observe,  that 
similar  phenomena  were  observed  in  or  near  the  same 
region  anciently,  as  Pliny  the  Elder  *  notices  the 

*  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  26. 
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appearances  of  flames  in  the  territory  of  Mutina, 
which  territory  includes  the  neighbouring  Apennines. 
This  naturalist,  who  indeed  seems  nO  enemy  to  the 
marvellous,  adds  the  singular  circumstance  of  the 
flames  appearing  only  on  certain  days,  statis  volcano 
diehus.  He  elsewhere  represents  the  same  territory 
as  the  theatre  of  a  more  astonishing  exhibition — 
of  a  combat  between  two  mountains*,  which  not 
only  belched  out  fire  and  smoke  at  each  other,  but 
jostled  together  with  great  spirit  and  efifect  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  drawn  upon 
the  Via  Emilia  to  behold  the  contest.  This  event 
he  places  in  the  year  of  Rome  662,  and  seems  to 
consider  it  as  a  prognostic  of  the  social  war  which 
broke  out  the  following  year. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Museum — Academy  della  Crusea — Etruscan  Language — Ancient 
Dialects  of  Italy — Departure  from  Florence — Prato — Pistoia — 
Lucca,  its  History — Its  Baths. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Florence,  which 
owes  its  foundation  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  kind, 
in  the  number  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
difi'erent  articles  that  compose  it.  The  mineralogical 
collection  is  said  to  be  perfect ;  but  in  the  beauty 
and  size  of  the  specimens  it  is,  I  think,  far  inferior 
to  the  magnificent  mineralogical  cabinet  at  Vienna. 
The  learned  Fabroni  presides  over  this  museum,  and 
communicated  to  us  his  information  with  so  much 
readiness  and  attention,  at  repeated  visits,  as  to 
merit  our  highest  acknowledgments.     It  must  be 

*  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  83. 
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admitted  to  the  honour  of  Italy,  that  their  great 
museums  and  colleges  are  not  only  open  to  the 
public,  but  that  the  directors  of  such  establishments 
feel  as  much  pleasure  in  explaining,  as  the  curious 
traveller  can  possibly  take  in  examining,  their  con- 
tents. Annexed  to  this  museum  is  the  cabinet  of 
anatomical  preparations  in  wax,  made  under  the 
inspection  of  Cav.  Fontana,  the  first  in  number, 
beauty,  and  exact  conformity  to  the  human  frame, 
in  Europe. 

The  Academy  della  Crusca  still  retains  some 
celebrity,  and  literary  influence  at  Florence  ;  we 
were  invited  to  one  of  its  sittings,  which  was  rather 
numerously  attended.  One  of  the  members  read 
a  sonetto,  which  did  not  seem  to  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  assembly,  and  it  was  received  without 
the  least  indication  of  applause.  Another  read  a 
dissertation  on  some  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  met 
with  a  better  fate.  Both  the  sonetto  and  discourse 
were  uttered  with  force  and  animation ;  but  the 
natural  harmony  of  the  language  was  considerably 
impaired  by  the  harsh  guttural  enunciation  of  the 
Tuscans.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  a  pronunciation  so  contrary  to  the  genius  both 
of  the  language  and  of  the  people  should  have  become 
general  in  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  Italy,  and 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  Rome,  where  the 
utterance  is  the  very  breath  of  harmony.  May  not 
these  guttural  sounds,  so  peculiar  to  Tuscany,  be  a 
faint  remnant  of  the  ancient  Etrurian  ?  a  language 
which,  if  we  may  guess  by  its  scanty  and  dubious 
remains,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  smooth. 
Accents  and  tones  peculiar  to  nations  and  territories 
may  survive  any  particular  dialect,  and  pass  from 
one  language  to  another  with  little  .variation ;  and 
perhaps  the  unpleasant  utterance  alluded  to  may  be 
of  this  description. 
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As  I  have  mentioned  the  Etruscan  language,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  expect  some  information  relative 
to  it,  and  indeed  to  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy, 
which  were  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  The 
subject  is  curious,  but  it  is  extensive,  and  at  the  same 
time  difficult ;  it  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  some 
of  tlie  most  learned  writers  of  the  last  centyry,  and 
still  leaves  room  for  conjecture.  The  Italians  have 
made  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  this  debate,  and 
among  them  Lanzi  appears  to  have  treated  the  ques- 
tion in  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  Most 
of  the  following  observations  are  taken  from  this 
author,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  his 
researches.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  concise; 
but  the  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  permit 
a  fuller  discussion  at  present;  hereafter,  if  time 
and  circumstances  will  allow,  I  may  resume  the 
subject. 

The  ancient  languages  of  Italy  may  be  reduced  to 
six,  viz.  the  Etrurian,  the  Euganean,  the  Yolscian, 
the  Oscan,  the  Samnite,  and  the  Umbrian.  That 
no  one  of  these  is  the  primitive  or  aboriginal  lan- 
guage of  Italy  is  acknowledged,  as  the  tribes  that 
introduced  them  were  invaders ;  but  of  the  preced- 
ing dialects  no  vestige  remains,  and  no  well-grounded 
conjecture  can  be  formed.  All  these  different  dialects 
have  more  or  less  resemblance  to  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  seem  all  to  have  originated  from  the 
same  mother  tongue.  This  mother  tongue  appears 
to  have  been  the  iEolic,  or  Greek  in  use  in  the 
earliest  ages  on  record.  The  nations  above  men- 
tioned, whatever  their  more  distant  and  primal  source 
might  have  been,  flowed  immediately  and  directly 
from  Greece,  and  carried  with  them  the  common 
language  as  spoken  in  the  province  whence  they 
issued.     This  common  language,  independent  of  its 
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own  native  dialects,  gradually  underwent  various 
modifications,  resulting  from  the  ignorance,  and  the 
unsettled  and  ever-varying  circumstances  of  each 
colony  ;  till,  like  Latin  at  a  period  not  very  remote 
from  us,  it  branched  out  into  several  tongues  similar 
in  root,  but  very  different  in  sound  and  termination. 
Although  like  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French,  they  might  all  be  traced  to  the  same  origin, 
yet  the  knowledge  of  one  by  no  means  implied  an 
acquaintance  with  the  others.  The  Etruscan  was 
the  most  widely  spread,  but  never  sufiiciently  so  to 
become  the  general  language  of  Italy.  This  pri- 
vilege was  reserved  for  the  language  of  Latium, 
called  from  thence  Latin,  the  dialect  of  Rome,  and 
finally  of  the  civilised  world.  Now,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome  were  collected  from  all  the  different 
tribes  of  Italy,  so  its  language,  though  perhaps 
originally  tEoHc  *,  gradually  became  a  compound  of 
all  their  dialects,  uniting  their  excellences,  and 
rejecting  their  barbarisms.  Thus  it  acquired,  as  the 
Roman  power  extended,  both  richness  and  refine- 
ment ;  till  in  the  age  of  Cicero  it  almost  equalled  its 
parent  Greek  in  copiousness,  and  surpassed  it  in 
fulness  of  sound  and  in  majesty  of  enunciation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  the  uni\er- 
sality  of  Latin,  the  Etruscan  did  not  totally  sink 
into  disuse  and  oblivion.  It  was  the  language  in 
which  the  Sibyl  was  supposed  to  have  conveyed  her 
oracles,  in  which  the  Augurs  interpreted  omens,  and 
the  Aruspices  explained  prognostics ;  and  as  this 
latter  class  was  the  peculiar  growth  of  Etruria,  their 
art  and  its  mysteries  could  not,  it  seems,  be  expressed 
in  any  other  dialect.  Hence,  though  it  might  have 
ceased  in  common  use  long  before,  it  was  not  entirely 
obsolete  in  Rome  under  the  first  emperors,  and  might 

*  Dionysius  Halic.  i.    Quiotil.  i.  5. 
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have  lingered  among  the  peasantry,  in  obscure  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  much  longer. 

The  other  dialects,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  may  be  supposed  to  have  dis- 
appeared much  sooner ;  yet  Oscan  was  not  unknown 
even  in  the  age  of  Cicero*  and  Augustust.  We  find 
allusions  made  to  it  by  the  former,  and  plays  are 
said  to  have  been  acted  in  it  during  the  reign  of  the 
latter.  It  may  probably  have  continued  amid  the 
recesses  of  the  Apennines,  or  remained  in  use  on  the 
unfrequented  coasts  of  Apulia.  Whether  these  dia- 
lects may  not  have  contributed  to  the  corniption 
of  Latin,  and  in  some  respects  reappeared  in  modern 
Italian,  we  must  leave  to  the  learned  to  determine. 
Lanzi  leans  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  his  authority 
must  have  great  weight.  But  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  sounds  of  the  Etruscan,  I  will 
subjoin  a  few  inscriptions  as  they  are  read  by  Lanzi. 

LERPIRIOR,  SANTIRPIOR,  DTIR FORFOTEER,  DERTIER  DIERIR,  VOTIR 

FARER.    VEF.   NARATV.   VEF.  PONI  SIRTIR. 

In  Latin  this  inscription  would  run  as  follows  : — 

Lerpirius,  Santerpius,  duoviri  quod  voverunt  iterare  dies  votivos, 
egerunt,  et  nuncupate  et  deincep  iterum. 

PREVERIR.  TF.SENOCIR.  BVF.  TRIF.  FETVMARTE.  GRABOVE.  OCRIPER. 
FISIOTOTAPFJl.  IIOVINA.  ARVIO.  FETV.  VATVO.  FERINE.  FETV.  PONI. 
FETV.  TASES.  PERSNIMV.  PROSESETIR.  FARSIO.  FIELA.  ARSVEITV.  STRVR. 
NARATV.   PVSE.  PREVERIR  TREBLANIR. 

These  lines  are  taken  from  the  sixth.  Eugubian 
table,  and  are  thus  paraphrased  by  the  learned 
author  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted.  The  subject 
is  a  sacrifice. 

Ante  verres  denos  imraolandos,  bubus  tribus  facito  Marti  Grabo- 
vio  sacrificium  pro  tota  Jovina  (gente)  larido  facito, — pulte  farrea 

facito — Pane  facito Prosecta  e  persnimo.      Prosecato  pemam, 

viscera,  adipem,  uti  supra  expositum,  sicuti  ante  verres  trinos  im- 
molandos. 

*  Ad  Fam.  vii.  i.  f  Strabo,  v. 
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The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Oscan  dialect ;  it  was  found  at  Avella,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  statement  of  a  debate  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Abella  and  Nola. 

BKKVMA  .  .  TRIIBALAC  .  .  LIIMIT  —  HEREKLEIS  8vSNV.  MESP.  1ST. 
EHTRAR.  SEIHVSS.  PV.  HERECLEIS.  SAISNAM.  AMS.  EXPERT.  FIAM. 
PVSSTIS.  PAI.  IPISI.  PVSTIN.  SLACI.  SENATEIS  SVFEIS.  TANCINVR  TRI- 
SARAKAFVM.  LI  KITVB.  INIM  JVK  TRIBARAKKIV8  PAM  NVFLANVS.  TRISA- 
RAKAT.  TVSET.  NAM  VITTIVS  NVFLANV.  MESTVE  EKKVM.  SFAIAR.  ABEL- 
LANVS,  &C. 

Several  words  are  wanting ;  of  course  the  con- 
nexion is  not  always  perceptible.  It  runs  thus  in 
Latin : 

Ex  Cuma  .  .  Trebulanorum  .  .  limites  Herculis  fanum  medium 
est  .  .  Vici  post  Herculis  fanum  circum,  per  viam  .  .  post  quae  ipsi 
(limites)  . .  post  ilia . .  Suessinateis  . .  Nolani — Vicii — Abellani,  &c. 

We  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  sound  of  the 
Volscian  dialect  from  these  lines,  inscribed  on  a  tab- 
let of  bronze  found  at  Veletri,  anciently  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  cities  of  tlie  Volscian  territory. 

DEVE  :  DECLVNE  :  ST  ATOM  :  SEPIS  :  ATAHVS  :  PIS  :  VELLESTROM  : 
FAKA  :    ESARISTROM  :      8E  :      BIM  :      ASIF  :    VESCLIS  :    VINV  :    ARPA  TITV  : 

SEPIS  :  TOTicv  :    covehriv  :  sepv  :  ferom  :  pihom  :  estv  :  ec  se  : 
cosvTiEs  :  MA  :  CA  :   taianies  :  medix  :  sistiatiens. 

Decima  die  Lunae  statum  (sacrificium)  in  actis  Velitrum  fiat  Esa- 
ristro  sex  bol)us,  frugibus  vino  placenta.  Prasterea  pietur  (lustretur) 
.   .  Sex.  F.  Cossutius  Marcus  Cai  F.  Tafanius  Meddix  :  astiensis. 

This  inscription  also,  as  interpreted  by  Lanzi,  pre- 
scribes the'rites  of  some  stated  sacrifice,  and  though 
in  appearance  somewhat  less  barbarous  than  the  two 
preceding,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
a  very  harmonious  utterance. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  the 
features  of  the  Latin  might  have  been  about  this 
period,  since  the  sister  dialects  appear  to  have  been 
so  rough  and  unpolished.  The  discovery  of  an  an- 
cient inscription  made  in  opening  the  foundations  of 
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the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  year  1778,  enables 
us  to  give  him  satisfaction  on  that  curious  subject. 
It  contains  the  hymn  sung  by  the  Sacerdotes 
Arvales'^  (an  order  instituted  by  Romulus),  and 
runs  as  follows  t : — 

ENOSLASES  JWATE. 

ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 

NEVE  LVER  VEMARMAR  SINCVRRER  EIN  PLEORES 

NEVE  LVER,  &C. 

SATVR  FVFERE  MARS  LIMEN  SALISTA  BERBER. 

SATVR,  &C. 

SEMVNES  ALTERNEI  ADVOCAPIT  CONCTOS. 

SEMVNES,  &C. 

ENOS  MARMOR  JVVATO. 

ENOS,  &C. 

TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE. 

TRIVMPE,  &C. 


The  meaning  of  this  hymn,  according  to  Lanzi, 
expressed  in  ordinary  Latin,  would  be  this — 

NOS  LARES  JVVATE. 

NOS  LARES,  &C. 

NEVE  LVEREM  MAMARS  8INE8  INCVRRERE  IN  FLORES. 

NEVE,   &C. 

ADOR  FIERI  MARS  (ATMON)  PESTEM  MARIS  SISTE  MARS. 

ADOR,   &C. 

SEMONES  ALTERNI  ADVOCATE  CVNCT03. 

SEMONES,  &C. 

NOS  MAMVRI  JVVATO. 

NOS,  &C. 

TRIVMPHE,  &C. 

TRIVMPHE,   &C. 

TRIVMPHE,  &C. 

•  Priests  who  marched  in  procession  through  the  fields,  and  prayed 
for  the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

'f  The  preface  to  this  hymn  alludes  to  the  dances  that  accompanied 
it : — Sacerdotes  januisclusis,  acceptis  libellis,  tripodaverunt  in  verba 
hsec.     Enos  Lases,  &c. 

"The 
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I  omit  the  reasons  on  which  the  ingenious  inter- 
preter estahlishes  his  translation ;  but  if  the  hymns 
and  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  by  Romulus  or  Numa 
were  uninteUigible  in  the  reign  of  Augustus*,  a  com- 
mentator may  be  excused  if  he  should  mistake  their 
meaning  at  present.  In  one  point  however  all  must 
agree,  that  although  this  rustic  Latin  was  supposed 
to  be  the  language  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  the  Fauns, 
it  never  could  have  been  that  of  the  Graces  or  of  the 
Muses.  All  these  dialects,  the  Etrurian  not  excepted, 
seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  religious  forms, 
laws,  and  sepulchral  inscriptions.  They  were  never 
employed  in  historical  relations,  and  never  tuned  to 
the  lyre  of  the  poet.  They  remained  therefore  un- 
cultivated and  semi-barbarous,  confined  in  process  of 
time  to  the  lower  class,  and  gradually  obliterated, 
without  leaving  any  monument  to  induce  posterity 
to  regret  their  loss. 

What  progress  Latin  made  in  the  interim  towards 
refinement,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  ex- 
amples ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  law  ascribed  to 
Servius  Tullius,  but  supposed  to  have  undergone 
some  change  in  the  orthography. 

SEI.  PAREKTEM.  PVER.  VERBERIT.  AST.  OLOE.  PLORASIT-  PVER.  DI- 
VEIS.  PARENTVM.  SACER.  ESTO.  SEI.  NVRVS.  SACRA.  DIVEIS.  PARKNTVM. 
ESTO. 

Si  parentem,  verberet — at  illi  ploraverint— divis,  &c. 

The  transition  from   singular  to  plural,  and  the 

"  The  priests,  having  shut  the  doors,  and  received  the  petitions, 
danced  to  the  following  words." 

*  And  indeed  long  before,if  we  may  credit  Polybius,  who,  speating 
of  a  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  made  in  the  con- 
sulship (not  of  Junius  Brutus  as  the  Greek  historian  relates,  but)  of 
p.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  declares  that  the  language  used  at  that 
early  period  was  so  different  from  the  Latin  spoken  in  liis  time,  that 
the  most  learned  Romans  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the 
text  of  the  treaty.     Lib.  iii.  Ke<f).  7. 
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neglect  of  agreement  between  the  verb  and  the  no- 
minative, show  the  unsettled  state  of  the  language  at 
that  period. 

QVI.  CORONAM.  PARIT.  IPSE.  PECVNIAEVE.  EJV3.  VIRTVTIS  ERGO. 
ARDVITOR.  ET.  IPSI.  MORTVO.  PARENTIBVSQVEJVS.  DVM.  INTVS.  POSl- 
TVS.  ESCIT.  FORISQVEFERTVR.  SEFKAVDESTO.  NEVE.  AVRVM.  ADITO. 
AST  SICVI.  AVRO.  DENTES.  VINCTI.  ESCINT.  IM  CVM  ILO.  SEPELIRE. 
VREVE.  SEFRAVDESTO. 

This  is  one  of  the  decemviral  laws,  and  of  course 
a  specimen  of  the  language  about  a  eentury  later  than 
the  preceding;  its  orthography  may  have  been  in 
some  respects  modernised,  yet  it  bears  sufficient 
marks  of  antiquity.  Thus  arduitor  for  addatur ; 
parentibusqu^us  for  parentihusque  ejus ;  escit  for 
erit ;  forisque/ertur  for  forisque  ejfertur  ;  sefraudesto 
for  sinefraude  esto(i.e.  liceat)  ;  escint  for  erunt;  im 
cum  ilo  for  eum  cum  illo  ;  ureve  for  urereve,  &c. 

The  following  inscription  records  the  naval  victory 
obtained  by  Duillius  over  the  Carthaginians  : 

LECIONeis.  maXIMOSQUE.  macestratos.  casteris. 

EXFOCIVNT.  MACELam.  PVGNANDOD.  CEPET.  ENQVE." 
EODEM.  MACESTRATOD  prosperr  rem.  NAVEBOS.  MA- 
RID.  CONSOLE  PRIMOS.  ckset  cLASESQVE.  NA VALES. 
PRIMOS.  ORNAVET.  CVMQVE.  EIS.  NAVEBOS.  CLASES. 
POENICAS.  OMnes  paratisvMAS.  COPIAS.  CARTACINI- 
ENSIS.PRAESENTED.  maxvmod  DICTATORED.  OLORVM. 
IN  ALTOD  MARID  PVGNandod  vicet  .  .  navEIS.  Cepet.  CVM 
SOCIEIS  SEPTEMR  . .  TRIREMOSQVE  NAVEIS  XX  AV- 
ROM.  capto  M.  NVMEI,  &c.  &c.  &c.  DC  :  argenTOM.  CAP- 
TOM.  PRAEDA  NVMEI  .  .  CAPTOM  AES  .  .  PONDOD. 

This  inscription  is  of  the  year  of  Rome  494,  but  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  orthography  underwent  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
"when  the  original  column,  which  had  been  damaged. 
by  time,  was  removed,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its 
place,  with  the  ancient  inscription  engraved  upon  it. 
The  letters  and  words  in  small  print  were  inserted 
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conjecturally  by  Lipsius,  to  supply  the  voids  which 
time  and  accident  have  occasioned  in  the  original.  In 
correct  Latin  it  would  run  thus  : 

Legiones,  maximusque  magistratus  castris  effugiunt.  Macelam 
pugnando  cepit — inque  eodem  magisti-atu  prospere  rem  navibus 
mari  Consul  primus  gessit  classesque  navales  piimus  ornavit  cum- 
que  iis  navibus  classes  Punicas  omnes  paratissimas  copiat  Cartha- 
ginienses  prsesente  maxhno  dictatore  illorum  in  alto  mari  pugnando 
vicit  .  .  naves  cepit  cum  sociis  septiremes  triremesque  naves  xx 
captum  nummi  .  .  .  argentum  captum,  &c.  «&c.  &c. 

The  following  specimens  are  taken  from  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Scipios,  a  family  which  exhibits  in  the 
materials  and  ornaments  of  its  tombs,  as  well  as  in 
the  style  of  its  epitaphs,  that  noble  simplicity  which 
seems  so  long  to  have  distinguished  the  manners  of 
its  members. 

CORNELIVS.  LVCIVS.  SCIPIO.  BARBATVS.  GNAIVOD.  PATIIE  :  PROGNA- 
TVS  :      FORTIS.     Via.      SAPIENSQ.     QVOJVS     FORMA     VIRTVTEI     PARISVMA 

FVIT CONSOL.     CENSOR.   AIDILIS.     QVEI     FVIT.     APVD.   VOS     FAVRASIA. 

CISAVNA.    SAMNIO    CEPIT SVBICIT     OMNE.      LVCANAA.    OBSIDESQVE     AB- 

DOVCIT    ... 

Cor.  Luc.  Scip.  Barb.  Cneio  .  .  .  Cujus  forma  virtuti  parissima 
(i.  e.  par)  fuit  .  .  .  Cons.  Cens.  jEdilisque.  qui  .  .  .  omnem 
Lucaniam  .  .  .  abduxit. 

In  the  names  of  towns  the  nominative  is  put  for 
the  accusative,  and  in  the  two  verbs  the  present  tense 
is  employed  for  the  perfect ;  a  confusion  which  proves 
that  the  language  had  not  attained  a  full  degree  of 
grammatical  accuracy  even  in  the  year  480.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  made  much  progress  during  the 
years  immediately  subsequent,  as  appears  from  the . 
following  epitaph  of  a  later  date,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
son  of  Scipio  Barbatus. 

HONCOINO.  PLOIRVME.  COSENTIONT.  R.  DVONORO.  OPTVMO  FVISSE. 
VIRO.  LVCIOM.  SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BARBATI.  CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS. 
Hie.  FVET.  A.  HEC.  CEPIT.  CORSICA.  ALERIAQVE.  VBBE.  DEDET.  TEMPES- 
TATEBUS.  AIDE.  MERETO. 
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Hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  Romae  bonorum  optimum  fuisse 
virum.  Lucium  Scipionem.  Filius  Barbati.  Cons.  Cens.  ^tlil. 
hie  fuit  apud  vos.  Hie  cepit  Corsicam  Aleriamque  urbem.  Dedit 
Tempestatibus  aedem  merito*. 

L.  CORNELIVS.   GN.  F.  GN.  SCIPIO.   MAGNA  SAPIENTIA, 

MVLTASQVE.   VIRTVTES.   AETATE.  QVOM.  PARVA. 

POSIDET.   HOC.  SAXSVM.   QVOIEI.  VITA.  DEFECIT.    NGN. 

HONGS.  HONORE.  IS.  HIC.  SITVS.  QVEI.  NVNCQVAM. 

VICTVS.  EST.  VIRTVTE.  ANNGS  GNATVS  XX  IS. 

R  .    .   HS.  MANDATV  .   .  NE.   QVA.  IRATIS.   HONORS. 

QVEI.  MINVS.  SIT.  MANDATVS. 

This  epitaph  is  less  simple  and  more  polished  than 
the  preceding,  yet  in  language  inaccurate  and  con- 
fused. 

,  .  .  Magnam  sapientiam  .  .  .  ajtate  cum  .  .  possidet  .  .  . 
cui  .  .  .  qui  nunquam  .  .  .  terris  mandatus — ne  quaeratis  quo- 
minus  honos  sit  mjindatus. 

The  word  honos  is  taken  here  in  two  different 
senses,  and  signifies  either  the  honour  which  results 
from  virtue,  or  that  which  accompanies  magistracy ; 
the  former  Scipio  possessed,  his  age  did  not  allow  him 
to  attain  the  latter.  Mandatus  is  also  used  ambi- 
guously, terris  mandatus  ;  honos  mandatus. 

QVEI.  APICE.  INSIGNE  DIALIS.  FLAMINI9.  CF.SISTEI. 
MORS.  PERFECIT.  TVA.  VT.  ESSENT.  OMNIA. 

BREVIA.   HONOS.   FAMA.   VIRTVSQVE. 

GLORIA.  ATQVE.  INGENIVM.   QVIBVS.  SEI. 

IN  LONGA  LICVI8ISET.  TIBI  VTIER.  VITA. 

FACILE.   FACTIS.  SVPF.RASES  GLORIAM 

MAJORVM.  QVA.  RE.   LVBENS.   TE.  IN.    GREMIV. 

SCIPIO.  RECIPIT.   TERRA.    PVBLI.   PROGNATVM. 

PVBLIO.  CORNELL 

Qui  apieem  insignem  .  .  .  gessisti — si  .  .  .  licuisset  tibi  uti 
.  .  .  superasses  .  .  .  gremium  .  .  .  Cornelio. 

Notwithstanding  some  confusion  in  the  termina- 

•  The  authenticity  of  this  epitaph  has  been  disputed  by  »otue 
antiquaries,  but  it  is  now,  1  believe,  universally  admitted. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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tions,  the  improvement  in  the  language  is  here  very 
visible  ;  the  expression  is  neat ;  the  sentiments  noble. 
Publius  Scipio  had  no  children,  but  added  to  the 
glory  of'  the  name  by  the  adoption  of  the  LesSer 
Africanus. 

GN.  CORNELIVS.  GN.  F.  SCIPIO.  HISPANVS. 

PR.  AID.  CVR.  Q.   TR.  MIL.  II.  X.  VIR,  LI,  ITDIK 

X,  VIR.  SAC.  FAC. 

riRTVTES.  GF.NERIS.   MIEIS.  MORIBVS.  ACCVMVLAVl. 

PHOGENIEM.    GF.NVI.    FACTA.  PATRIS.  PETIEI. 

MAJORVM.  OBTENVI.  LAVDEM.  VT.  SIBEI.   ME.   ESSE 

CREATVM. 

LAETENTVR.   STIRPEM.   NOBILITAVIT.   HONOR. 

Litibus  Judicandis  .  .  sacris  faciendis  .  .  meis  moribus  .  .  . 
facta  patris  aspexi — . — Obtinui  .  .  gibi  .  . 

With  similar  marks  of  an  imperfect  language,  this 
inscription  equals,  perhaps  surpasses,  the  preceding 
one  in  loftiness  of  sentiment.  Both  tlie  one  and  the 
other  are  superior  in  thought  and  expression  to  the 
epitaph  of  Africanus,  composed  by  Ennius  : 

Hie  est  ille  situs,  cui  nemo  civi  neque  bostis 
Quivit  pro  factis  reddere  opi-ae  pretium*. 

The  reader  will  observe,  in  most  of  these  specimens, 
which  trace  the  language  down  to  the  year  of  Rome 
600,  a  neglect  of  the  accusative  termination  in  M ; 
the  exclusion  of  diphtiiongs  ;  the  promiscuous  use  of 
O  for  U  ;  of  E  for  I ;  of  tlie  nominative  for  the  accu- 
sative, and  sometimes  of  the  present  for  the  past :  all 
symptoms  of  a  dialect  tending  to  modern  Italian. 
Now,  if  the  language  was  tliiis  unsettled  even  in 
Rome  itself,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  its 
very  imperfect  state  in  the  provinces.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  tables  of  Eugubium  (which  Lanzi  supposes  to 

•  Here  lies  the  illustrious  chief,  to  •whom  alike 
His  country,  and  bis  country's  enemies 
Pail'd  to  do  justice  for  his  great  deserts. 
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be  of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  age  of 
Rome)  in  which  we  find  pvsi  svbrascrehto  EST{sicuti 
supra  scriptum  est)^  we  have  an  inscription  copied 
from  an  altar  found  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Pisaiirum, 
which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  dialect  then  current 
in  the  country. 

FERONiA  sTATETio  DEDE  Fcronise  Statctius  dedit 

LiBRo  Libero 

APOLENEi  ApoUini 

SALVTE  Saluti 

DEI.  MARiCA  *           Dea;  Maricae 

MATRE.    MATVTA.   DONo  DEDRO     Matii  Matutffi  dono  dederimt  Ma- 

MATRONA  MAMVRIA.  POLA.  LI-  tronSB,      &C.    .    .    .    Paula    .     .    . 

VIA.  DEDA  Dida,  &c. 

jvNONE  RE  .   .  M4TRONA  Jiinonc  rcginai  matrona) 

pisAVRESi  DONO  DEDRO  Pisaurenscs  dono  dederunt 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  he  is  perusing  an 
inscription  in  modern  Italian. 

I  will  close  these  examples  with  two  specimens  of 
ancient  Latin,  the  one  a  prayer,  the  other  an  epitaph, 
both  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Mars  pater^  te  precor  qucesoque^  uti  tu  inorbos 
risos  invisosque,  viduertatem,  vastitudinem^  calamita- 
tem,  intemperiasque  prohibessis,  uti  tu  fruges,  fru- 
menta^  vireta^  virgultaque  grandire^  beneque  evenire,^ 
sinas,  pastores pecuaque  salva  servassis*. 

This  form  of  prayer  is  taken  from  Cato,  and  though 
clad  in  modem  orthography,  yet  it  breathes  the  inno- 
cence and  dignity  of  the  early  ages. 

The  epitaph  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at 
Urbisalia  (anciently  Urbs  Salvia,  a  town  near  Tolen- 
tina,  in  Picenum),  and  merits  the  encomium  which 

*  Father  Mars,  I  pray  and  implore  thee  that  thou  wouldst  turn, 
away  from  us  diseases,  seen  and  unseen,  destitution,  desolation,  dis- 
tress, and  violence  ;  that  thou  wouldst  suffer  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
corn,  grass,  and  young  trees,  to  increase  and  thrive,  and  wouldgt 
preserve  shepherds  and  their  flocks  in  safety. 
F  2 
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Lanzi  bestows   upon   it,  per  Vaurea   simj)licita   cd 
eleganza*. 

C.   TVRPIDI.   P.    F.  HOR. 

C.   TYRPIDIVS.  C.  F.  SEVERYS.   F.   V.   A  XVI. 

PARENTIBV8  PRAESIDIVM,  AMICEIS.  GAVDIVM 

POLLICITA.    PVKRI.  VIRTVS.   INDIGNK.  OCCIDIT 

QVOIVS.  FATVM.   ACERBVM  ;    POPVLVS.  INDIGNE. 

TVLIT 
MAGNOQTE.  FLETV.  FVNVS.  PROSECVTTS.  ESxf . 

Friday,  September  the  third,  about  seven  in  tha 

morning,  we  set  out  from   Ftorence;{;,-and  crossing 

f 

*  For  golden  simplicity  and  elegance. 

\  Caius  Tuq)idus,  a  youth  whose  opening  virtues  promised  to  be 
the  support  of  his  parents,  and  the  delight  of  his  friends,  met  with 
an  unworthy  end.  The  people  were  indignant  at  his  cruel  fate, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  deep  lamentations. 

X  I  have  said  nothing  either  of  the  court  or  the  state  of  society  at 
Florence.  Our  government  had  not  acknowledged  the  title  of 
King  of  Etruria,  and  had  sent  no  minister  to  the  new  sovereign  ; 
we  had  therefore  no  regular  means  of  presentation,  and  thought 
proper  to  decline  the  offers  of  the  French  minister  (General  Clarke) 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  higher  classes  of  Florence  meet  every  evening  at  the  Casino,' 
a  mode  of  intercourse  which  nearly  precludes  the  necessity  of  domes- 
tic visits.  Some  houses  however  were  still  open  to  strangers  when 
duly  introduced,  among  others  that  of  Madame  d' Albany.  The 
celebrated  Alfieri  was  the  soul  of  this  circle  ;  that  is,  while  the  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  Italian.  If  French  was  spoken,  he 
observed  an  indignant  silence.  In  this  respect  I  applaud  his  spirit 
and  his  patriotism.  We  praise  the  Greeks  for  having  maintained  the 
dignity  of  their  divine  dialect,  in  opposition  to  the  majesty  of  the  im- 
perial idiom  ;  and  we  praise  them  justly,  for  to  their  well-founded 
pride  we  owe  in  part  the  possession  of  the  most  perfect  vehicle  of 
thought  perhaps  ever  invented  :  and  shall  we  censure  the  Italians,  if 
speaking  the  most  harmonious  language  known  among  civilised  na- 
tions, they  reject  a  foreign  jargon  with  contempt,  especially  when 
that  jargon  is  made  an  instrument  of  slavery  and  a  tool  of  atheism  ? 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
if  their  nobles  had  imitated  the  high-minded  Alfieri.  In  truth,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  devoted  countries,  French  is  become  the  cup- 
of  Circe  ;  he  who  imbibes  it  forgets  his  God,  his  country,  his  very 
nature,  and  becomes  Epicuri  de  grege  porcus. 
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the  fertile  plain  that  encircles  the  city,  directed  our 
course  towards  the  Apennines,  that  rose  before  us  in 
various  broken  forms,  with  their  lower  regions  green 
and  inhabited,  and- their  upper  parts  rocky,  brown, 
and  desolate.  We  passed  through  Campi,  a  very 
pretty  village.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a  town  called  Ad  Solaria^  while  the  river  that  inter- 
sects it,  and  another  stream  that  falls  into  the  former 
a  little  above  it,  retain  their  ancient  names,  and  are 
called  the  Bisenzio  and  Marina. 

AVe  changed  horses  at  Prato,  a  post  and  a  half 
from  Florence,  an  episcopal  town,  not  large,  but  well 
built  and  lively.  It  has  several  manufactures.  Its 
principal  square  is  called  the  Piazza  de*  Mercatale,  and 
its  greatest  ornament  is  the  cathedral,  an  ediifice  of 
marble,  but  of  a  style  heavy  and  bordering  upon 
Saxon.  A  sort  of  pulpit,  placed  at  one  of  its  angles 
on  the  outside,  all  of  fine  marble,  with  its  canopy,  is 
of  a  graceful  form,  and  presents  some  well- wrought 
but  singular  groups  on  its  panels. 

We  next  came  to  Pistoia,  a  stage  and  a  half  farther 
on,  an  ancient  city,  still  retaining  its  ancient  name, 
at  least  with  a  slight  variation  (the  omission  of  the 
r  in  Plstoria) ;  it  is,  as  all  the  old  towns  of  Italy 
are,  an  episcopal  see,  is  remarkably  well  built,  and 
from  the  unusual  wideness  of  its  streets,  and  the  soli- 
dity of  its  edifices,  appears  both  airy  and  magnificent. 
Among  these  buildings  the  principal  are,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  church  called  Del  Umilita,  and  the  seminary. 
The  dome  of  the  first,  the  front  or  rather  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  second,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the 
third,  are  much  admired.  I  must  observe,  that  the 
establishments  called  seminaries  in  Italy  and  in 
France,  are  not  merely  academies  or  schools,  but 
colleges,  where  the  young  clergy  are  instructed  in  the 
peculiar  duties  of  their  profession,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  bishop,  during  three  years  previous- to  the 
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time  of  their  receiving  holy  orders.  Hence  each 
diocese  has  its  seminary,  which  is  always  in  the 
episcopal  city,and  generally  contiguous  to  the  bishop's 
palace.  There  are  two  public  libraries.  Pistoia, 
though  ancient,  can  boast  of  no  antiquities,  nor  indeed 
of  any  classical  distinction,  unless  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Catiline  and  his  band  of  rebels,  which 
took  place  in  its  territory,  can  be  deemed  a  trophy. 
The  river  Ambrone  flows  close  to  the  town.  The 
country  around  is  not  only  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, but  unusually  picturesque;  on  the  one  side 
lie  rich  plains,  on  the  other  rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  that 
partake  all  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  parent 
Apennines,  and  present  towns,  villages,  and  villas, 
rising  in  the  midst  of  woods  along  their  sides,  with 
churches,  convents,  and  castles,  crowning  their  sum- 
mits. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Pistoia,  we  quitted  the 
plain  of  Florence,  and  entering  a  defile,  continued  for 
some  miles  to  wind  between  steep  hills,  all  waving 
with  foliage  and  enlivened  by  habitations.  Shortly 
after  we  crossed  the  steep  at  Seravalle,  and  were  much 
struck  with  the  romantic  villages  and  castles  that 
crown  its  pinnacles  :  then  descending  into  another 
plain,  we  changed  horses  at  Bergiano,  and  passed 
through  Pescia,  a  small  but  very  neat  town,  with  a 
handsome  bridge  over  a  river  of  the  same  appellation. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  road  which  we  are 
now  on  is  the  ancient  communication  between  Flo- 
rence and  Lucca,  and  that  Pescia  corresponds  to  a 
place  called  Ad  Martis^  from  a  temple  whose  ruins 
were  probably  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
modern  town.  At  no  great  distance  from  Pescia,  the 
road  traverses  another  ridge  of  hills  shaded  by  groves 
of  oak  and  chesnut.  Descending  thence,  we  crossed 
a  most  fertile  plain  for  about  five  miles,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  entered  Lucca. 
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This  city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy ;  the 
era  of  its  foundation  and  the  name  of  the  founder  are 
equally  unknown;  it  belonged  originally  to  the 
Etrurians,  and  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Ligu- 
rians^^  It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Lord,  and  from  that  period  began  to  rise  in  import- 
ance and  in  celebrity.  The  most  remarkable  event, 
however,  that  distinguished  it  in  ancient  times  was 
the  interview  which  took  place  here  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus ;  an  interview  which  attracted 
half  the  senate  and  nobility  of  Rome,  and  for  a  time 
gave  to  a  provincial  town  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
the  capital.  The  reason  which  induced  Caesar  to  fix 
upon  Lucca  for  this  interview,  was  because,  being 
in  Liguria,  it  was  in  his  province,  and  lying  at  the 
same  time  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Apennines,  it 
might  be  visited  by  his  friends  and  partisans  from 
Rome  without  inconvenience. 

From  the  fall  of  the  empire,  or  rather  from  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  Lucca 
seems  to  have  been  governed  by  princes  of  its  own. 
From  one  of  these  princes  or  dukes,  Adalberto  il 
Ricco,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  royal  family  of  England  is  supposed 
by  Muratori  to  have  derived  its  origin,  through  the 
princes  of  Este.  The  magnanimous  Countess  Ma- 
tilda, who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  Italy 
during  the  eleventh  century,  and  rendered  the 
Roman  See  such  important  services,  was  born  prin- 
cess of  Lucca.  From  the  death  of  this  princess, 
which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Lucca  has  enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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few  intervals  of  domestic  usurpation,  the  honours  of 
independence  and  the  advantages  of  a  republican 
government.  These  advantages  are  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous :  in  the  first  place,  in  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  excellent  police  established  in  the 
city,  in  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
high  cultivation  of  the  country ;  in  the  general  secu- 
rity and  confidence  that  reign  not  in  the  town  only, 
but  even  in  the  villages,  and  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains ;  and  in  fine,  in  the  extraordinary  popu- 
lation of  the  territory,  and  in  the  ease  and  the  opu- 
lence of  its  inhabitants.  The  government  is  strictly 
aristocratical,  but  the  nobility  who  engross  it  are 
distinguished  neither  by  titles  nor  privileges  :  their 
only  prerogative  is  their  birth — the  most  natural  and 
least  enviable  of  ^11  personal  distinctions.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  the  Lucchesi,  like  the  Venetians, 
seem  to  have  inherited  the  maxims  of  their  common 
ancestors  the  Romans,  and  acknowledging,  like  them, 
the  privilege  of  blood,  give  it  rank  and  pre-eminence 
without  encumbering  it  with  pageantry  and  parade : 
apud  Romanos  vis  imperii  valet^  inania  transmit- 
tuntur  *. 

One  advantage  the  Lucchesi  enjoy,  peculiar  to 
themselves,  an  advantage  which,  though  highly  de- 
sirable, was  seldom  attained  by  the  ancient  common- 
wealths, whether  Greek  or  Roman — the  cordial  and 
uninterrupted  union  of  the  people  and  their  governors. 
Public  good  seems  at  Lucca  to  be  the  prime,  the 
only  object  of  government,  without  the  least  indirect 
glance  at  either  private  interest  or  even  corporate  dis- 
tinction. With  motives  so  pure,  and  conduct  so 
disinterested,  the  nobles  are  justly  considered  as  the 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  31. —  "Amongst  the  Romans  the  energy  of 
empire  is  preserved  in  its  full  vigour ;  empty  incumbrances  are  cast 
away." 
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fathers  of  the  republic,  and  are  looked  up  to  with 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  of  reverence.  One  of 
the  grand  features  of  true  republican  liberty,  the 
constant  and  perpetual  predominance  of  the  law,  is 
here  peculiarly  yisible.  It  protects  all  without  dis- 
tinction, and  deprives  all  alike  of  the  means  of  attack 
or  annoyance ;  hence  the  noble  as  well  as  the  plebeian 
is  disarmed,  and  like  the  Romans  of  old,  obliged  to 
look,  not  to  his  sword,  but  to  the  law  for  defence  and 
redress ;  the  least  deviation  from  justice  meets  with 
prompt  and  rigorous  punishment. 

At  Lucca,  as  in  England,  rank  is  no  protection ; 
it  only  renders  the  offence  and  the  ptfnishment  more 
notorious.  Hence,  though  the  people  have  much  of 
the  courage,  perhaps  of  the  fierceness,  of  liberty,  yet 
crimes  and  deeds  of  violence  are  rare,  and  the  quar- 
rels and  murders  that  so  often  occur  in  other  cities 
of  Italy  are  here  unknown  ;  a  circumstance  that 
proves,  if  proofs  were  wanting,  that  the  Italians 
owe  their  vices  to  the  negligence,  the  folly,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  wickedness  of  their  go- 
vernments. Another  vice  with  which  the  Italians 
are  reproached,  (unjustly,  in  my  opinion,)  idleness, 
and  its  concomitant  beggary,  are  banished  from 
Lucca  and  its  territory.  None,  even  among  the 
nobles,  appear  exorbitantly  rich,  but  none  seem 
poor ;  the  taxes  are  light,  provisions  cheap,  and 
competency  is  within  the  reach  of  every  individual. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  is  about  forty-three  English 
miles  in  length,  and  sixteen  in  breadth  ;  of  this  terri- 
tory about  two-thirds  are  comprised  in  the  moun- 
tains and  defiles,  the  remainder  forms  the  delicious 
plain  immediately  round  the  city.  Now  this  little 
territory  contains  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  souls,  a  population  far  surpassing 
that  of  double  the  same  extent  in  the  neighbouring 
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provinces,  tliough  under  the  same  climate,  and  blessed 
with  superior  fertility.  The  difference  so  honourable 
to  Lucca  is  the  result,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eulo- 
gium,  of  republican  government.  But  why  should  I  en- 
large upon  the  liberty  and  the  prosperity  of  Lucca  ? 
The  republic  of  Lucca,  like  Rome  and  Athens,  is 
now  a  name.  The  French  cursed  it  with  their  jK>ro- 
tection  ;  at  their  approach  liberty  vanished  and  pro- 
sperity withered  away.  These  generous  allies  07ili/ 
changed  the  form  of  government,  quartered  a  few 
regiments  on  the  town,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
clothe  and  pay  them,  and  cried  out  Viva  la 
Mepublica  *. 

The  city  of  Lucca  is  three  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  beautifully  planted  all 
around,  and  converted  into  a  spacious  and  delightful 
public  walk,  for  there  is  room  for  carriages,  similar 
but  superior  to  the  ramparts  of  Douay,  Cambray, 
and  other  fortresses  in  French  and  Austrian  Flanders 
previous  to  the  late  war.  These  walls  thus  covered 
with  lofty  trees  conceal  the  city,  and  give  it  at  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  a  forest,  with  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral  like  an  abbey  rising  in  the  centre. 
The  town  is  well  built,  but  no  edifice  in  particular 
can  be  considered  as  remarkable.  The  cathedral  was 
erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  and,  as  a  mixture  of 
the  heavy  Saxon  style,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
and  the  light  arabesque,  has  no  small  claim  even  to 
beauty.  The  exterior  is  cased  with  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  rows  of  little  arches.  In  the  inside 
the  buttresses  that  form  the  arcades  of  the  nave  are 
thick  and  clumsy  ;  but  they  support  a  second  range 
of  arcades,  consisting  of  pointed  arches,  light  and 
airy  in  themselves,  and  ornamented  with  fretwork  of 
admirable  grace  and  delicacy. 

*  Long  live  the  Republic. 
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The  immediate  vicinity  of  Lucca  is  a  smooth  plain, 
as  well  planted,  cultivated,  and  embellished,  as  in- 
cessant industry  can  make  it.  The  remaining  part, 
that  is,  the  principal  portion  of  the  republican  terri- 
tory, is  mountainous,  and  the  traveller  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  its  scenery  on  his  way  to  the 
celebrated  baths  of  Lucca.  These  baths  are  about 
fourteen  miles  from  the  city  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  in  the  windings  of  the  Apennines.  The 
road  to  them,  having  traversed  the  plain  of  Lucca, 
watered  by  the  Serchio,  still  continues  to  trace  its 
banks,  and  at  Ponte  Amoriano  enters  the  defile 
through  which  that  stream  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains. This  bridge  and  two  others  higher  up  are  of 
a  very  singular  form,  consisting  of  two  very  high 
arches,  very  narrow,  extremely  steep,  with  a  descent 
in  the  middle  between  the  arches;  they  are  cal- 
culated only  for  foot  passengers  and  mules.  The 
era  of  their  construction  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Some  suppose  that  they  were  erected  in  the  sixth 
century  by  Narses ;  others,  with  more  probability, 
assign  them  to  the  eleventh,  and  to  the  Countess 
Matilda.  Their  grotesque  appearance  harmonises 
with  the  romantic  scenery  that  surrounds  them  ; 
banks  lined  with  poplars,  bold  hills  covered  with 
woods,  churches,  and  villas  glittering  through  groves 
of  cypress.  From  hence  the  defile  continues  without 
interruption  to  the  baths,  w^iile  the  bordering  moun- 
tains sometimes  advance  and  sometimes  recede, 
increasing  however  in  elevation,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  verdure  and  foliage. 

The  village  of  Dei  Bagni  stands  in  the  bottom  of 
a  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Serchio;  the  baths 
themselves,  with  the  lodging-houses  round  them,  are 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  The  view  from  thence 
extends  over  a  dell  deep,  broken,  and  shagged  with 
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trees ;  a  torrent  rolling  over  a  rocky  bottom  ;  the 
hills  all  clad  in  forests  of  chesnut ;  at  a  distance,  and 
above  all,  the  pyramidal  summits  of  the  cloud-capped 
Apennines.  The  baths  are  indeed  in  the  very  heart 
of  these  mountains,  but  surrounded  rather  with  the 
beautiful  than  the  grand  features  of  their  scenery. 
These  baths  do  not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  gay  fashion- 
able resort,  or  likely  to  furnish  much  social  amuse- 
ment; but  such  persons  as  retire  for  purposes  of 
health  or  improvement,  may  find  here  tolerable 
accommodations,  and  a  country  to  the  highest 
degree  picturesque  and  interesting.  The  road  from 
Lucca  is  good,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  some- 
times too  narrow,  and  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
precipice. 

The  arts  and  sciences  that  generally  accompany 
liberty  have  longflourished  at  Lucca ;  so  much  indeed,  • 
that  these  republicans  are  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  more  sagacity,  and  better  adapted  to  mental 
pursuits,  than  the  other  Etrurians,  however  high 
their  natural  advantages  in  this  respect  are  rated. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  higher  class  at  Lucca, 
as  in  England,  are  obliged  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  and  are  there- 
fore impelled  to  improvement  by  a  stimulus  not  felt 
in  other  Italian  governments.  This  circumstance 
renders  information  not  only  necessary  but  fashion- 
able, makes  it  a  mark  of  rank  and  distinction,  and 
difi'uses  it  very  generally  over  the  whole  territory. 
It  is  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  spirit  of  order, 
decency,  cleanliness,  and  even  politeness,  which  raise 
the  Lucchesi  far  above  their  countrymen  not  blessed 
with  a  similar  government. 

The  river,  which  intersects  the  plain  and  almost 
bathes  the  walls  of  Lucca,  is  now  called  the  Serchio, 
but  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  have  been  anciently 
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named  the  Jusci?' :  a  little  stream  not  far  from  the 
gate  of  Lucca  on  the  road  to  Pisa,  still  retains  the 
appellation  of  Osore.  The  road  between  these  cities 
runs  mostly  at  the  foot  of  high-wooded  hills,  over 
a  rich  well-watered  level,  thickly  inhabited,  and 
extremely  well  cultivated. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Pisa — its  History — Edifices — ^^Baths — University — Port. 

Pisa  appears  to  great  advantage  at  some  distance, 
presenting  the  swelling  dome  of  its  cathedral, 
attended  by  its  baptistery  on  one  side,  and  the 
singular  form  of  the  leaning  tower  on  the  other, 
with  various  lesser  domes  and  towers  around  or  in 
perspective. 

This  city  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by 
the  neighbouring  Apennines  on  the  north,  and  on 
the  south  open  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  fancy 
loves  to  trace  the  origin  of  Pisa  back  to  the  storied 
period  that  followed  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  connect 
its  history  with  the  fate  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and 
particularly  with  the  wanderings  of  the  venerable 
Nestor.  This  commencement,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  like  a  classic  tale  framed  merely  to  amuse 
the  imagination,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo  *, 
and  may  be  admitted  at  least  as  a  probability.  At 
all  events  the 

Alphese  ab  origine  Pisa; 
Urbs  Etrusca  solof,  Virg.  Mn.  x.  179. 

enjoys  the  double  glory  of  being  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  and  of  deriving  its  name 

»  Lib.  V. 
"t*  Pisa,  a  town  on  fair  Etruria's  shore, 
That  drew  from  Elis  its  proud  origin. 
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and  its  origin  from  the  Olympic  Pisa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus. 

Though  always  considerable,  whether  as  forming 
one  of  the  Etruscan  tribes,  or  afterwards  honoured 
with  a  Roman  colony,  yet  Pisa  did  not  arrive  at 
the  zenith  of  its  fame  till  the  records  of  ancient  times 
were  closed,  and  the  genius  of  Rome  and  liberty 
seemed  for  ever  buried  under  the  ruins  and  the  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages.  At  that  period,  appa- 
rently so  unpropitious,  the  flame  burst  forth,  and 
again  kindled  the  slumbering  spirit  of  Italian  free- 
dom. Pisa  was  not  the  last  that  roused  itself  to 
activity ;  it  asserted  its  independence  at  an  early 
period,  and  in  the  tenth  century  blazed  forth  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  mighty  and  victorious  republic.  Its 
numerous  fleets  rode  triumphant  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  Saracens 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  infidel  sovereign  of 
Carthage,  bowed  beneath  its  power.  Captive  kings 
appeared  before  its  senate ;  the  Franks  in  Palestine 
and  in  Egypt  owed  their  safety  to  its  prowess ;  and 
Naples  and  Palermo  saw  its  flags  unfurled  on  their 
towers.  Pontifi^s  and  emperors  courted  its  alliance, 
and  acknowledged  its  eifective  services;  and  the 
glory  of  Pisa,  twice  ten  centuries  after  its  founda- 
tion, eclipsed  the  fame  of  its  Grecian  parent,  and 
indeed  rivalled  the  achievements  of  Sparta  herself, 
and  of  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  united. 

During  this  era  of  glory,  not  conquest  only  but 
commerce  introduced  opulence  and  splendour  into 
the  city ;  its  walls  were  extended  and  strengthened ; 
its  streets  were  widened  and  adorned  with  palaces, 
and  its  churches  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
that  even  now  astonishes  the  traveller,  and  attests 
the  former  fortunes  of  Pisa.  A  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  filled  its  vast 
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precincts  with  life  and  animation,  and  spread  ferti- 
lity and  riches  over  its  whole  territory.  Such  was 
its  state  during  the  eleventh",  twelfth,  and  great  part 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  after  which  the  usurpation 
of  domestic  tyrants  first,  and  next  the  victories  of 
the  Genoese,  broke  the  spirit  o'f  its  citizens.  Then 
the  treachery  of  its  princes,  with  the  interference  and 
deceitful  politics  of  France,  undermined  its  freedom, 
and  at  length  the  intrigues  of  the  Medici  completed 
its  ruin,  and  enslaved  it  to  its  rival  Florence. 

Liberty  had  now  fled  for  ever  from  Pisa,  and  com- 
merce, arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  enterprise,  soon 
followed  ;  languor  and  despair  spread  their  deadening 
influence  over  the  city  and  its  territory,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  prey  upon  its  resources.  While  the  neigh- 
bouring Lucca,  not  so  glorious  but  more  fortunate, 
still  retains  its  opulence  and  its  population,  Pisa, 
enslaved  and  impoverished,  can  count  only  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants  within  the  wide  circumference 
of  her  walls  ;  a  number  which  in  the  days  of  her  pro- 
sperity would  have  been  insufficient  to  man  one-half 
of  her  galleys,  or  to  guard  her  ramparts  during  the 
watches  of  the  night. 

At  the  very  same  period  when  the  streets  of  Pisa 
were  crowded  with  citizens,  Sienna  counted  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Florence  herself 
could  boast  of  four  hundred  thousand.  These  cities 
were  then  three  independent  republics.  The  two 
former  were  subjugated  by  the  latter,  and  were  soon 
reduced,  the  one  to  thirty,  the  other  to  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Victorious  Florence  is  in  her 
turn  enslaved  by  her  dukes ;  and  lo  !  four  hundred 
thousand  free  citizens  dwindled  into  sixty  thousand 
staves ! 

Pisa  covers  an  inclosure  of  near  seven  miles  in 
circumference  :    the  river  intersects  and   divides  it 
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into  two  parts  nearly  equal ;  the  quays  on  both  sides 
are  wide,  lined  with  edifices  in  general  stately  and 
handsome,  and  united  by  three  bridges,  one  of  which 
(that  in  the  middle)  is  of  marble.  As  the  stream 
bends  a  little  in  its  course,  it  gives  a  slight  curve  to 
the  streets  that  border  it,  and  adds  so  much  to  the 
efibct  and  beauty  of  the  perspective,  that  some  tra- 
vellers prefer  the  Lungarno  (for  so  the  quays  are 
called)  of  Pisa  to  that  at  Florence.  The  streets  are 
wide,  particularly  well  paved,  with  raised  flags  for 
foot  passengers,  and  the  houses  are  lofty  and  good- 
looking.  There  are  several  palaces  not  deficient  either 
in  style  or  magnificence. 

Among  its  churches  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
observe  a  singular  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo 
called  Santa  Maria  della  Spina*  (from  part  of  our 
Saviour  s  crown  of  thorns  said  to  be  preserved  there) 
— it  is  nearly  square,  low,  and  of  an  appearance 
whimsical  and  grotesque  rather  than  beautiful.  It 
is  cased  with  black  and  white  marble.  Two  great 
doors  with  round  arches  form  its  entrance;  over 
each  portal  rises  a  pediment ;  the  other  end  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  obelisks  crowned  with  statues  ; 
the  corners,  the  gable-ends,  and  indeed  the  side  walls, 
are  decorated  with  pinnacles,  consisting  each  of  four 
little  marble  pillars,  supporting  as  many  pointed 
arches  with  their  angular  gables,  and  forming  a 
canopy  to  a  statue  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
pillars ;  they  all  terminate  in  little  obelisks  adorned 
with  fretwork.  I  mention  this  building  merely  for 
its  singularity,  and  as  a  specimen  of  that  species  of 
architecture  which  the  Italians  called  Gotico  Mo- 
resco  (Moorish-Gothic),  introduced  into  Italy  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and,  as  its  name  seems  to  import, 

*   Supposed   to   have   been   erected  An.    1230,   and   repaired 
An.  1300. 
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probably  borrowed  from  the  East  by  tbe  merchants 
of  the  commercial  republics  *. 

But  the  finest  group  of  buildings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, perhaps  in  the  world,  is  that  which  Pisa  presents 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  traveller  in  her  cathedral, 
and  its  attendant  edifices,  the  baptistery,  the  belfry, 
and  the  cemetery.  These  fabrics  are  totally  detached, 
occupy  a  very  considerable  space,  and  derive  from 
their  insulated  site  an  additional  magnificence.  They 
are  all  of  the  same  materials,  that  is,  of  marble,  all 
nearly  of  the  same  era,  and,  excepting  the  cloister  of 
the  cemetery,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture. 

The  cathedral  is  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient.  It  was  begun  in  the  middle,  and  finished 
before  the  end,  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  stands  on 
a  platform  raised  five  steps  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  formed  of  great  flags  of  marble.  The 
sides  are  divided  into  three  stories,  all  adorned  with 
■  marble  half-pillars  ;  the  undermost  support  a  row  of 
arches ;  the  second  a  cornice  under  the  roof  of  the 
aisles  ;  the  third  bear  another  row  of  arches  and  the 
roof  of  the  nave.  The  front  consists  of  five  stories, 
formed  all  of  half-pillars  supporting  semicircular 
arches ;  the  cornices  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
stories,  run  all  round  the  edifice :  the  third  story  oc- 
cupies the  space  which  corresponds  with  the  roof  of 
the  aisles,  and  the  fifth  is  contained  in  the  pediment. 
In  the  central  point  of  section  (for  the  church  forms 
a  Latin  cross)  rises  the  dome  supported  by  columns 
and  arches,  which  are  adorned  with  pediments  and 

*  I  must  here  observe,  that  there  are  in  Italy  two  species  of 
Gothic,  the  Gotico  Moresco  (Moorish-Gothic),  and  the  Gotico 
Tedesco  (German- Gothic) ;  the  former  may  have  been  imported 
from  the  East;  the  latter' seems,  as  its  name  implies,  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Germans.  The  latter  appears  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  former. 
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pinnacles  surmounted  with  statues.  The  dome  itself 
is  low  and  elliptic.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
and  double  aisles,  with  choir  and  transept.  The 
aisles  are  formed  by  four  rows  of  columns  of  oriental 
granite.  The  altar  and  the  pulpit  rest  upon  porphyry 
pillars ;  the  gallery  around  the  dome  is  in  a  very 
light  and  airy  style.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  not 
arched,  but  of  wood  divided  into  compartments,  and 
gilt ;  a  mode  extremely  ancient,  and  observable  in 
many  of  the  early  churches  *.  The  doors  are  bronze, 
finely  sculptured,  though  inferior  in  boldness  oirilievo 
and  delicacy  of  touch  to  those  of  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence.  There  are  several  pictures  of  eminent 
masters ;  but  the  insignificance  of  the  subjects,  which 
are  too  often  obscure  and  legendary,  takes  away  in 
no  small  degree  from  the  interest  which  they  might 
otherwise  inspire. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  this  immense  fabric 
was  illuminated,  in  compliment  to  the  king  of  Etru- 
ria,  who  was  expected  to  offer  up  his  devotions  there 
on  his  arrival  from  Florence.  As  the  tapers  were 
almost  innumerable,  and  their  arrangement  extremely 
beautiful,  the  effect  was  to  us  at  least  novel  and 
astonishing.  Illuminations  indeed,  whether  in 
churches  or  in  theatres,  are  nowhere  so  well  managed 
as  in  Italy ;  no  expense  is  spared ;  tapers  are  squan- 
dered with  prodigality ;  all  the  architectural  varieties 
of  the  hall  or  edifice  are  marked  by  lights  ;  and  the 
curves  of  the  arches,  the  lines  of  the  cornices,  and 
the  flourishes  of  the  capitals,  are  converted  into  so 
many  waving  flames ;  so  that  we  nowhere  meet  with 
such  magnificent  shows  and  surprising  combinations 


*  This  edifice  has  been  damaged  by  fires  more  than  once,  but 
always  repaired  with  great  care,  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  its 
original  form  and  ornaments. 
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of  lights  as  at  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  Italy. 

The  Baptistery,  which,  as  in  all  the  ancient  Italian 
churches,  is  separated  from  the  cathedral,  stands 
about  fifty  paces  from  it,  full  in  front.  It  is  raised 
on  three  steps,  is  circular,  and  surmounted  with  a 
graceful  dome.  It  has  two  stories,  formed  of  half- 
pillars  supporting  round  arches;  the  undermost  is 
terminated  by  a  bold  cornice ;  the  second,  where  the 
pillars  stand  closer,  and  the  arches  are  smaller,  runs 
up  into  numberless  high  pediments  and  pinnacles,  all 
topped  by  statues.  Above  these,  rises  a  third  story 
without  either  pillars  or  arches,  but  losing  itself  in 
high  pointed  pediments  with  pinnacles,  crowned  again 
with  statues  without  number.  The  dome  is  inter- 
sected by  long  lines  of  very  prominent  stone  fretwork, 
all  meeting  in  a  little  cornice  near  the  top,  and  ter- 
minating in  another  little  dome  which  bears  a  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  titular  saint  of  all  such 
edifices.  The  interior  is  admired  for  its  proportion. 
Eight  granite  columns  form  the  under  story,  which 
supports  a  second  composed  of  sixteen  marble  pillars  ; 
on  this  rests  the  dome.  The  amho  or  desk  for  read- 
ing is  of  most  beautiful  marble,  upheld  by  ten  little 
granite  pillars,  and  adorned  with  hasso  rilievos,  re- 
markable rather  for  the  era  and  the-  sculptor  than  for 
their  intrinsic  merit.  The  font  is  also  marble,  a  great 
octagon  vase,  raised  on  three  steps  and  divided  into 
five  compartments,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  the 
middle.  The  dome  is  famous  for  its  echo ;  the  sides 
produce  the  well-known  efiect  of  whispering  galleries. 
This  edifice,  which  is  the  common  baptistery  of  the 
city,  as  there  is  no  other  font  in  Pisa,  was  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  by  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  who,  by  a  voluntary  subscription  of  a 
Jiorino  of  each,  defrayed  the  expenses. 
G  2 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  Campanile  or  belfry,  which 
is  the  celebrated  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  It  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  cathedral  opposite  to  the  baptistery, 
at  about  the  same  distance.  It  consists  of  eight 
stories,  formed  of  arches  supported  by  pillars,  and 
divided  by  cornices.  The  undermost  is  closed  up,  the 
six  others  are  open  galleries,  and  the  uppermost  is  of 
less  diameter,  because  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
Avard  wall,  and  surrounded  not  by  a  gallery  but  by 
an  iron  balustrade  only.  The  elevation  of  the  whole 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  staircase 
winds  through  the  inward  wall. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  this  tower  are  grace- 
ful, and  its  materials,  which  are  marble,  add  to  its 
beauty  ;  but  its  grand  distinction,  which  alone  gives 
it  so  much  celebrity,  is  a  defect  which  disparages  the 
work,  though  it  may  enhance  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  by  its  novelty  arrest  the  attention.  I  allude 
to  its  inclination,  which  exceeds  fourteen  feet  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  cause  of  this  architectural 
phenomenon  has  occasioned  some  debate,  while  many 
ascribe  it  to  accident,  and  many  to  design ;  the 
former  is  now  the  generally  received  opinion.  The 
ground  at  Pisa  and  all  around  it,  is  rather  wet  and 
swampy,  and  may  easily  have  yielded  under  edifices 
of  such  elevation  and  weight ;  and  indeed,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  cathedral  and  baptistery  themselves 
have  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  inclination 
southward  ;  a  circumstance  which  if  ascertained,  as 
it  easily  might  be,  would  leave  no  doubt,  if  any  could 
be  supposed  to  remain,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  devia- 
tion from  perpendicularity  observable  in  the  Campa- 
nile. However,  though  the  unequal  sinking  of  the 
foundation  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  singula- 
rity, it  yet  appears  that  it  took  place  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  edifice  :  and  that  the  architect  had 
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the  courage  to  continue  the  work,  notwithstanding 
so  alarming  a  symptom,  and  the  skill  to  counteract 
its  consequences.  This  is  inferred  from  the  observa- 
tion, that  the  uppermost  story  diverges  much  less 
from  the  perpendicular  line  than  the  others,  and  seems 
to  have  been  constructed  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise. 
A  French  traveller  carries  this  idea  still  farther,  and 
supposing  that  the  foundation  gave  way  when  the 
edifice  had  been  raised  to  the  fourth  story,  pretends 
that  the  architect,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  gave 
the  pillars  on  the  leaning  side  a  greater  elevation. 
This  representation,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fifth  and 
sixth  stories,  is  inaccurate.  At  all  events,  whatever 
cause  produced  the  effect,  the  result  equally  evinces 
the  solidity  of  the  edifice  and  the  judgment  of  the 
architect,  as  it  has  now  stood  more  than  six  hundred 
years,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fissure  or 
decay. 

Ruituiaque  semper 
Stat  (mirum)  moles*.  Lucan.  Phars.  iv. 

The  three  edifices  which  I  have  described,  stand 
in  a  line,  and  appear  together  in  full  view ;  but  the 
cemetery  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  and 
baptistery,  and  seems  rather  a  grand  boundary  than 
a  detached  edifice.  It  is  raised  like  the  others  on 
steps,  and  is  adorned  like  the  undermost  story  of  the 
cathedral  with  pillars  and  arches  and  a  similar  cor- 
nice. The  gate  is  decorated  with  high  pinnacles. 
Within  is  an  oblong  square,  inclosed  in  a  most  mag- 
nificent gallery  or  cloister,  formed  of  sixty-two 
arcades,  or  rather  windows,  of  the  most  airy  and 
delicate  Gothic  work  imaginable.  This  gallery  is 
both  lofty  and  wide,  flagged,  and  built  entirely  of 
white   marble,   adorned    with  paintings  almost  as 

•  And,  "wondrous  to  behold, 
Stands  ever  firm,  though  threatening  still  to  fall. 
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ancient  as  the  edifice,  and  highly  interesting,  because 
forming  part  of  the  history  of  the  art  itself.  It  is  also 
furnished  with  many  Roman  sarcophagi  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of  several  illustrious 
persons,  natives  of  Pisa,  and  foreigners.  The  space 
inclosed  is,  or  rather  was,  the  common  burial-place 
of  the  whole  city ;  it  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet 
with  earth  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
galleys  of  Pisa  in  the  twelfth  century*,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  peculiar  quality  of  corroding  the 
bodies  deposited  in  it,  and  destroying  them  in  twice 
twenty-four  hours ;  an  advantage  highly  desirable  in 
such  crowded  repositories  of  putrefying  carcasses. 

The  quantity  of  marble  contained  in  these  four 
immense  edifices,  and  the  number  of  pillars  employed 
in  their  decoration  are  truly  astonishing.  The  latter 
some  suppose  to  have  been  taken  from  ancient  edi- 
fices, and  as  a  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  Pisa  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  they  cite  an  expression  of 
Strabo,  which  however  applies  not  to  edifices,  but  to 
quarriest.  The  great  variety  of  marble  of  which 
these  columns  are  formed,  and  the  rarity  and  value 
of  some,  give  them  an  apparent  claim  to  antiquity ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  belonged  to  any 
edifices  either  in  this  city  or  in  its  vicinity.  They 
may  have  been  imported  by  the  Pisan  galleys  in  their 
triumphant  returns  from  Majorca,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Carthage,  Sicily,  and  Naples ;  and  may  perhaps  be 
considered  rather  as  monuments  of  the  victoiies  of 

♦  The  name  of  Campo  Santo  (the  Holy  Field),  which  is  gene- 
rally appropriated  to  this  cemetery,  refers  to  this  earth. 

t  AoKet  5*  Ti  ir6\i^  fvrvxrjaral  ttotc,  koI  vvv  ovk  ado^el,  8id  re 
evKupiriaVy  Koi  rk  hiOovpyla,  Koi  r^y  v\-i]v  r^v  vawnjYriaifjLov^ 
K.  T.  \ — Lib.  V. 

The  city  seems  formerly  to  have  prospered,  and  is  now  not  with- 
out reputation,  in  consequence  of  its  fertile  soil,  and  its  stone - 
quarries,  and  its  timber  adapted  to  ship-building. 
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this  once  powerful  republic,  than  as  remains  of  its 
municipal  magnificence  under  the  Romans. 

I  have  said  that  the  Campo  Santo  was  the  ceme- 
tery, because  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
while  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  cemeteries,  and  indeed 
all  places  of  interment  within  the  precincts  of  cities 
and  towns,  were  prohibited;  a  regulation  so  salutary 
as  to  deserve  universal  adoption,  though  it  was  less 
necessary  perhaps  at  Pisa  than  in  any  other  city  *. 

In  speaking  of  the  style  of  this  group  of  edifices, 
I  have,  in  conformity  with  other  travellers,  used  the 
epithet  Gothic,  though,  even  in  its  usual  acceptation  in 
architectural  language,  not  quite  appropriate  on  this 
occasion.  In  fact,  it  is  a  composite  style,  formed  of 
Roman  orders,  corrupted  and  intermingled  with 
Saracenic  decorations.  Thus,  the  open  galleries  of 
the  Campanile,  and  the  first  and  third  stories  of  the 
cathedral,  with  the  first  and  second  of  the  baptistery, 
and  all  the  exterior  of  the  cemetery,  are  formed  of 
semicircular  arches  resting  upon  pillars ;  a  mode  in- 
troduced about  the  time  of  Diocletian,  very  generally 
adopted  in  the  era  of  Constantine,  and  almost  uni- 

*  A  late  most  respectable  author,  who  has  generously  devoted 
his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  support,  or  rather  to  the  restoration 
of  religion  among  his  countrymen,  defends  the  cooimon  practice 
with  great  eloquence  and  effect  +.  He  had  beheld  with  horror  the 
sacrilegious  violation  of  the  tomb,  the  contemptuous  forms  of  civic 
interment,  the  atheistic  sentence  inscribed  over  the  grave  during 
the  revolution,  and  he  turned  with  delight  to  the  affectionate,  the 
decent,  the  consoling  rites  of  christian  sepulture.  May  these  rites 
remain  for  ever  !  May  the  song  of  praise,  the  lesson  of  lamentation 
and  comfort,  and  the  prayer  of  faith,  for  ever  accompany  the 
Christian  to  his  grave ;  and  wherever  the  Faithful  repose,  may  the 
standard  of  hope,  the  pledge  of  immortality,  the  trophy  of  victory, 
the  CROSS,  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  tombs  to  proclaim  aloud 
that  Death  shall  lose  its  sting,  and  that  the  grave  shall  give 
up  its  captives. 

f  Mons.  Chateaubriand,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  G6nie 
du  Christianisme."     Vol.  iv.  p.  72. —  Paris  Edition,  1802. 
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versally  prevalent  both  in  the  East  and  "West,  for  a 
thousand,  perhaps  twelve  hundred,  years  afterwards, 
and  not  entirely  laid  aside  even  in  our  times.  In  the 
Campanile,  therefore,  as  in  the  stories  above  men- 
tioned, there  is  little,  if  anything,  that  can  strictly 
be  called  Gothic.  The  arches  of  the  gallery  that  sur- 
rounds the  dome  of  the  cathedral  externally  are 
neither  pointed  nor  round,  but  of  the  form  of  a  fig- 
leaf  ;  above  each  rises  a  pediment,  very  narrow  and 
very  high.  These  ornaments  are  perhaps  Gothic ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pediments  or  gables,  for 
they  resemble  the  latter  much  more  than  the  former, 
as  well  as  of  the  many  pinnacles  that  adorn  its 
parapet.  The  windows  of  the  cloister  are  in  the 
style  called  Gothic,  in  its  highest  perfection.  This 
cloister  was  begun  in  the  twelfth,  and  finished  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  cathedral  was  finished  in 
the  eleventh ;  and  exhibits,  in  the  gallery  described 
above,  some  striking  features  of  the  style  afterwards 
called  Gothic  ; — a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
strengthen  the  conjectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Whit- 
tington*  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  to 
indicate  the  eastern  origin,  if  not  of  this  species  of 
architecture,  at  least  of  some  of  its  ornaments.  The 
republic  of  Pisa,  at  that  time,  carried  on  a  great 
commerce  with  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  the 
Syrian  ports,  and  Palestine,  and  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  adopted  some  of  their  fashions  in  build- 
ing, as  well  as  in  dress  and  manner  of  living. 

The  hot  baths  of  Pisa  were  frequented  anciently 
more  perhaps  than  at  present ;  they  are  about  four 
miles  from  the  city,  and  spring  up  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  St.  Giuliano.    They  are  environed  with  build- 

*  Can  I  mention  this  friendly  name  without  lamenting  the  fate 
that  consigned  so  many  virtues  and  so  many  talents  to  an  early 
grave? 
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ings  of  various  kinds,  with  lodging-houses  and  a 
palace.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  may  be 
seen  at  a  little  distance ;  but  they  are  eclipsed  by  a 
modem  one  of  a  thousand  arches,  erected  originally 
in  order  to  supply  Pisa,  and  now  carried  on  to  Leg- 
horn. 

If  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  other  churches  and 
public  edifices  of  Pisa,  it  is  not  that  I  deem  them 
unworthy  of  notice* ;  on  the  contrary,  several  are 
magnificent,  and  very  justly  admired ;  but  I  wish  to 
confine  my  observations  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  the 
peculiarities  and  characteristic  features  of  the  city, 
which  alone  suffice  to  give  it  fame  and  pre-eminence. 
Such,  I  conceive,  the  four  grand  fabrics  above  de- 
scribed to  be,  which  surpass  any  group  of  buildings 
I  have  beheld  out  of  Rome,  and  confer  upon  Pisa  a 
distinction  worthy  of  its  ancient  fame  and  long  dura- 
tion,— a  duration  which,  if  we  may  credit  a  poet, 
dates  its  commencement  before  the  Trojan  war  ! 

Ante  diu  quam  Trojugenas  fortuna  penates 

Laurentinorum  regibus  insereret, 
Elide  (leductas  suscepit  Etruria  Pisas, 

Nominis  indicio  testificante  genusf. 

RuTiLius,  i.  571. 

But  the  glory  of  Pisa  is  not  confined  to  architec- 
tural honours.  Her  University  was  one  of  the  nur- 
series of  reviving  literature,  and,  under  the  auspices 

*  Among  the  towers  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  Pisa,  one  is 
still  shown  as  the  scene  of  the  horrid  catastrophe  of  Count  Ugolino 
and  his  sons,  described  in  so  affecting  a  manner  by  Dante. — See 
JnfernOt  xxxiii. 

t  Long  ere  the  destinies  conspired  to  join 
The  blood  of  Troy  vnih  Latium's  royal  line, 
From  Elis  to  Etruria  Pisa  came, 
Her  origin  proclaiming  by  her  name. 
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of  republican  liberty,  rivalled  the  most  celebrated 
academies  of  Italy,  at  a  time  when  they  all  teemed 
with  genius  and  science.  When  Pisa  was  subjugated 
by  the  Florentines,  the  University  felt  the  decay  of 
public  prosperity,  gradually  lost  its  fame,  was  for- 
saken by  its  students,  and  at  length  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance. It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  and  many  professors  of  eminence  were  en- 
gaged* to  fill  its  difierent  chairs.  But  it  again 
declined ;  and  it  was  again  restored  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo  the  First.  Since  that  period  it  has  con- 
tinued the  seat  of  many  eminent  professors,  though 
it  has  never  recovered  the  number  of  its  students,  or 
regained  all  its  ancient  celebrity.  It  has  more  than 
forty  public  professors,  and  most  of  those  now  resi- 
dent are  authors,  and  men  of  high  reputation  in  their 
respective  lines.  It  is,  moreover,  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  of  an  academy.  Col- 
leges, libraries,  an  observatory,  with  all  the  astro- 
nomical instruments  in  great  perfection;  a  most 
extensive  and  well-ordered  botanical  garden;  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  all 
80  many  additional  recommendations,  and  must,  it 
would  seem,  attract  students.  Pisa  is  indeed  the 
seat  of  Tuscan  education,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Florentine  government : 
hence,  when  I  say  it  has  never  recovered  its  ancient 
numbers,  I  mean  not  to  say  that  it  is  deserted, 
but  that  its  present  state  does  not  equal  its  former 
glory. 

Pisa  is  only  four  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  port  was 

*  An.  1472. 
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anciently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  and  was  a  place 
of  some  fame  and  resort. 

Contiguum  stiipui  portum,  quem  fama  frequentat 

Pisarum  eraporio,  divitiisque  maris, 
Mira  loci  facies  *  !  Rutilius. 

It  then  gave  its  name  to  a  bay  which  extended 
from  the  promontory  of  Populonia^  now  Piombino, 
to  that  of  Luna  or  of  Venus^  still  Porto  di  Yenere,  and 
was  called  the  Sinus  Pisanus.    According  to  Strabo, 

*  Astonish'd  I  beheld  the  adjoining  port, 
Pisa's  emporium,  and  the  famed  resort 
Of  riches  maritime  ;  a  wondrous  spot ! 
This  port  was  protected  neither  by  a  mole  nor  by  a  pier,  nor 
indeed  by  any  artificial  or  natural  rampart  of  walls,  rocks  or  pro- 
montories.    Though  it  was  open  to  every  wind,  yet  vessels  rode 
secure  on  its  bosom.    The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  was  the  size  and 
tenacity  of  the  weeds  which  were  so  closely  interwoven,  it  seems, 
as  to  exclude  the  agitation  of  the  sea  while  they  yielded   to  the 
weight  of  vessels.     Such  is  the  account  of  Rutilius. 

pelagd  pulsatur  aperto, 

Inque  omnes  ventos  littora  nuda  patent ;    « 
Non  ullus  tegitur  per  brachia  tuta  recessus, 

^olias  possit  qui  prohibere  miuas. 
Sed  procera  suo  prsetexitur  alga  profundo, 

MoUiter  offensse  non  nocitura  rati : 
Et  tameu  insanos  cedendo  interligat  undas. 
Nee  sinit  ex  alto  grande  volumen  a^. 

Iter.  i.  533.  540. 
The  open  sea  beats  unopposed  against 
The  naked  beach,  to  every  wind  exposed  : 
No  bay's  recess,  by  jutting  arms  secured. 
Wards  off  the  blustering  winds  ;  but  sea-weed  tall 
Is  firmly  interwoven  in  the  deep. 
And  to  the  impinging  vess^el  gently  yields  ; 
Yet  as  it  yields,  it  checks  the  raging  waves. 
Nor  suffei-s  the  proud  ocean  to  urge  on 
His  huge  and  foaming  volumes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  port  of  Pisa  still  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  so  extraordinary  a  barrier  :  as  it  is  totally  unfrequented,  it  would 
be  difficult,  and  indeed  useless,  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
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the  Ausar  flowed  into  the  Arno  at  Pisa,  though  it 
now  falls  into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  at  least  ten 
miles  from  it.  At  what  time  a  new  bed  was  opened 
for  this  river,  though  ap  undertaking  of  some  labour 
and  importance,  is  not  known ;  nor  is  the  slightest 
mention  made  of  the  alteration  in  any  records,  at 
least  if  we  may  believe  the  learned  Cluverius.  The 
inundations  caused  in  a  flat  country  by  the  union  of 
two  such  rivers,  and  the  difficulty  of  stemming  a 
stream  so  rapid  as  their  united  current,  never  coun- 
teracted by  the  tide,  might,  in,  the  flourishing  ages 
of  the  republic,  have  induced  the  Pisans  to  divert  the 
course  of  one  of  the  two,  and  conduct  it  to  the  sea 
by  a  shorter  passage.  Of  its  ancient  channel  some 
traces  may  perhaps  be  still  discovered  in  the  Ripa 
Fratta,  which  joins  the  Arno  at  Pisa,  and  in  a  direct 
line  communicates,  under  the  same  appellation,  with 
the  Ausar  or  Serchio. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Leghorn — IMedusa  Frigate — Portus  Veneris — Delphini  Portus — 
Harbour  of  Genoa— Its  appearance — Palaces — Churches — Ram- 
parts, and  History. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  is  about  thirteen 
miles  ;  the  country  between  is  a  dead  plain,  not  re- 
markable either  for  beauty  or  cultivation*;  it  is 
intersected,  particularly  near  the  latter  town,  with 
numberless  canals  opened  to  let  off  the  waters  that 
naturally  stagnate  in  the  hollows  and  the  flats  of  the 
Tuscan  coast ;  the  swamps  which  these  waters  occa- 
sioned infected  the  air  in  ancient  times,  and  rendered 

*  A  piece  of  water  lies  on  the  left  of  the  road,  about  half  way 
between  the  two  towns,  called  at  present  Lo  Stagno  (the  pond), 
and  anciently  Piscinm  Pisance  (the  fish-ponds  of  Pisa). 
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all  the  tract  of  country  along  the  Tyrrhene  sea  un- 
wholesome. It  is  still  dangerous  in  the  heats  of 
summer,  though  every  method  has  been  employed  to 
drain  the  marshes  and  tp  purify  the  atmosphere.  Of 
all  these  methods  the  increase  of  population,  occa- 
sioned by  the  commerce  of  Leghorn,  has  been  the 
most  effectual. 

Leghorn,  in  Italian  Livomo,  was  anciently  called 
Herculis  Lihurni  portiis*^  and  Liburnum.  It  seems 
never  to  have  attained  any  consideration,  and  indeed 
remained  a  petty  village,  almost  immersed  in  swamps 
and  sea- weeds,  till  the  Medicean  princes  turned  their 
attention  to  its  port,  and  by  a  series  of  regulations 
equally  favourable  to  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of 
the  mercantile  body,  made  it  the  mart  of  Mediter- 
ranean commerce.  The  insignificant  village  has  now 
risen  into  a  considerable  town,  airy  and  well-built, 
with  streets  wide  and  straight,  a  noble  square,  four- 
teen churches,  two  Greek,  and  one  Armenian  chapel, 
a  magnificent  synagogue,  a  good  harbour,  and  a 
population  of  thirty  thousand  souls.  It  is  well  for- 
tified, and  has  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of 
prosperity.  Its  principal  church  is  collegiate,  and 
the  constant  residence  of  the  canons  fixes  several  men 
of  learning  in  the  town.  Opposite  the  port,  at  a  little 
distance,  rises  the  island  of  Menaria,  and  some  miles 
beyond  it  that  of  Gorgone. 

Adsurgit  ponti  medio  circumflua  Gorgon, 

Inter  Pisanum  Cyrnaicumque  latust. 

RuTILIDS. 

They  both  retain  their  ancient  names  with  little 
variation. 

There  are   no  antiquities  to  occupy  the   classic 

*  The  port  of  the  Libumian  Hercules. 
-f-  Betwixt  the  Pisan  and  Cyrnsean  lands, 

'Mid  the  white  waves  the  sea-girt  Gorgon  stands. 
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traveller;  but  the  company  of  Captain  Gore,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  rendered  our  short 
stay  at  Leghorn  unusually  pleasant.  The  same  so- 
ciety had  indeed  enlivened  our  residence  in  Florence, 
where  the  Captain  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  invite 
us  to  take  our  passage  to  Genoa  on  board  his  frigate. 
Such  an  offer  would  at  all  times  have  been  extremely 
acceptable,  and  was  peculiarly  so  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, as  it  delivered  us  either  from  the  dangers  of 
a  passage  over  the  maritime  Alps,  then  infested  by 
banditti,  or  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  voyage  in 
an  Italian  felucca,  with  the  chance  of  being  taken  by 
the  Barbary  pirates. 

Leghorn  was  at  this  period  particularly  lively. 
A  Spanish  fleet,  a  Swedish  and  a  Danish  frigate  lay 
in  the  roads.  The  Spaniards  were  waiting  to  convey 
the  King  of  Etruria  to  Barcelona,  in  the  Admiral's 
ship,  a  first-rate,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns.  Such 
objects  of  curiosity  and  means  of  amusement,  with 
the  hospitality  of  Captain  Gore,  left  no  intervals  of 
time  without  agreeable  occupation.  General  Doyle, 
from  Egypt,  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  September  ; 
and  as  the  Captain  waited  only  for  him,  on  the  seven- 
teenth we  set  sail  in  the  evening. 

The  view  of  the  town,  spread  over  a  flat  coast, 
and  from  thence  extending  its  villas  over  a  fine  range 
of  hills  that  advanced  into  the  sea  on  the  south,  all 
kindled  by  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  engrossed 
my  attention  first ;  and  afterwards  as  a  landsman, 
unaccustomed  to  such  spectacles,  I  felt  myself  still 
more  deeply  interested  by  the  management  of  the 
ship,  and  observed,  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  the 
order  that  reigned  in  all  its  parts,  the  silence  that 
prevailed  amid  so  many  men  employed  in  so  many 
manoeuvres,  and  the  rapidity  and  precision  with 
which  every  order  was  executed. 
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A  breeze  arose  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  vessel 
steady  in  her  course  :  the  evening  was  fine,  and  the 
full  moon  shone  in  all  her  brightness,  till  an  eclipse 
gradually  stripped  her  of  her  beams.  A  total  eclipse 
is  one  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  amusing  contemplation  during  the 
night;  but,  unfortunately,  gathering  clouds  prevented 
our  observations,  and  the  wind  freshening  at  the 
time,  carried  us  on  with  more  rapidity.  Thus  we 
glided  along  the  Etrurian  coast,  flat  indeed,  and 
marshy,  but  watered  by  many  a  stream  still  glorying 
in  its  ancient  appellation.  Such  is  the  Versidia  (now 
Versiglia),  the  Avert  tia,  the  Fri^ida,  and  the  iKfacra, 
once  considered  as  the  border  of  Etruria,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Liguria  on  the  other.  A  little  beyond 
this  river,  a  ridge  of  rocky  mountain  projects  into 
the  sea,  and  forms  the  promontory  of  Luna,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  or  the  Sinus 
Lunensis.  Next  morning,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
mouth  of  this  gulf,  with  the  promontory  of  Luna 
behind  us,  and  before  us  the  island  of  Palmaria,  and 
Porto  di  Yenere*  (formerly  Port  us  Veneris), 

This  magnificent  bay,  which  forms  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  Europe,  enjoys  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  having  a  most  abundant  spring  of  fresh  water, 
rising  almost  in  its  centre.  The  fountain,  so  remark- 
able for  its  position,  seems  to  have  been  produced  by 
some  convulsion  in  latter  times,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  ancient  authors.  The  bay  is  nearly 
encircled  by  lofty  mountains ;  for  the  Apennines 
approach  the  sea  towards  Carrara,  and  continue  with 
little  or  no  interruption  to  line  the  coast,  till  they 
join  the  maritime  Alps  beyond  Genoa,  appearing  all 
along  in  their  most  rugged  and  forbidding  form,  with 

*  The  haven  of  Venus. 
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no  woods  and  little  vegetation.  However,  about 
Carrara  they  make  up  for  the  want  of  external  deco- 
rations, by  the  valuable  quarries  of  marble  so  well 
known,  and  now  as  anciently  so  highly  valued  by 
sculptors  and  by  architects. 

Both  the  beauty  of  the  bay  of  Luna,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  its  quarries  in  its  neighbourhood,  are 
alluded  to  in  the  following  verses  : 

Tunc  quos  a  niveis  exegit  Luna  metallis 
Insignis  portu,  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontum  *. 

SiL.  Ital.  viii.  479. 

The  town  of  L'Erice,  which  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  ancient  Luna,  takes  its  name 
from  Erycis  Partus'^.  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  sea 
which  we  are  now  traversing,  calls  it,  "  Tuscum  et 
barbarum,  scopulosum  atque  infestura,  in  quo  etiam 
ipse  Ulysses  errasset  if  ;"  while  the  Ionian  he  terms, 
"  Grsecum  quoddam  et  portuosum  §."  [^De  Oratore, 
iii.  19.]  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
latter  two  such  ports  as  those  of  Luna  and  of  Naples, 
or  in  the  former  a  shore  more  rocky  than  that  of 
Acroceraunia. 

We  passed,  under  a  fine  breeze,  the  Porto  Fino 
{Delphini  Portus\\)^  and  about  five  o'clock  entered 
the  harbour  of  Genoa.  This  harbour  is  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre;  Genoa  occupies  one  side,  and 
spreads  her  streets  and  churches,  and  then  her  suburbs 

*  Then  they  whom  Luna  fi'om  her  quarries^  rich 
With  whitest  marhle,  forced  away  to  war  ; 
Fair  Luna,  for  her  spacious  harbour  famed, 
Where  vessels  numberless  securely  ride. 
t  The  Haven  of  Eryx. 
J  Tuscan  and  barbarous,  full  of  rocks  and  unfriendly,  in  which 
Ulysses  himself  might  have  been  lost. 

§  Something  Grecian,  and  abounding  with  harbours. 
II  The  Haven  of  the  Dolphin. 
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and  villas,  over  a  vast  semicircular  tract  of  erags, 
rocks,  and  declivities :  its  white  buildings,  ascending 
one  above  the  other,  made  a  splendid  show,  and  give 
it  an  appearance  of  much  magnificence. 

The  interior  of  Genoa  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
correspond  with  its  exterior  grandeur.  Like  Vienna, 
it  is  composed  of  well-built  lanes,  and  contains  no 
wide,  and  only  three  beautiful  streets ;  the  Strada 
Balbi,  Strada  Nova,  and  Strada  Novissima.  The 
Strada  Balbi  commences  from  a  square  called  the 
Piazza  Verde,  surrounded  with  trees  of  no  luxuriant 
growth ;  but  at  one  end,  a  magnificent  double  flight 
of  stairs,  and  houses,  gardens,  and  churches  inter- 
mingled, rising  in  terraces  one  above  the  other,  give 
it  a  pleasing  and  romantic  appearance.  The  same 
street  terminates  in  another  square  called  the  Piazza 
del  Vastato,  whence  begins  the  Strada  Novissima, 
which  forms  a  sweep,  and  joins  the  Strada  Nova, 
that  opens  into  a  lesser  square,  called  Piazza  delle 
Fontane  Amore.  These  three  streets,  though  not 
sufficiently  wide  perhaps  for  our  taste,  especially 
considering  the  elevation  of  the  buildings  that  border 
them,  are,  strictly  speaking,  composed  of  lines  of 
lofty  palaces,  some  of  which  are  entirely  of  marble, 
and  all  ornamented  with  marble  portals,  porticoes,  and 
columns.  The  interior  of  tliese  mansions  is  seldom 
unworthy  of  their  external  appearance.  Marble 
staircases,  with  bronze  balustres,  conduct  to  spacious 
saloons,  which  open  into  each  other  in  a  long  series, 
and  are  all  adorned  with  the  richest  marbles  and 
tapestries,  with  valuable  paintings  and  gilded  cornices 
and  pannels.  Among  these  palaces,  many  of  which 
are  fit  to  lodge  the  first  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
indeed  better  calculated  for  that  purpose  than  most 
transalpine  palaces,  those  of  Doria,  of  Serra,  of  Balbi, 
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and  of  Durazzo,  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  pre- 
eminent in  magnificence. 

The  churches  are  numerous,  and  as  splendid  as 
marble,  gilding,  and  painting,  can  make  them ;  but 
have  seldom  any  claims  to  architectural  beauty.  In 
truth,  ornament  and  glare  seem  to  be  the  principal 
ingredients  of  beauty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Genoese  ; 
and  this  their  prevailing  taste  has  almost  entirely 
banished  the  first  of  architectural  graces,  simplicity^ 
both  from  their  palaces  and  from  their  clmrches. 
Among  the  former,  the  palace  of  Durazzo  in  the 
Strada  Balbi,  and  among  the  latter,  the  church  of 
Carignano,  possess  most  of  that  quality  so  essential 
to  greatness.  A  few  remarks  on  these  two  edifices 
may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  general  idea  of  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  palace  of  the  Durazzo  family  was  erected  by 
the  celebrated  Fontana ;  the  length  and  elevation  of 
its  immense  front  astonish  the  spectator,  who  perhaps 
can  scarce  find  in  his  memory  a  similar  edifice  of 
equal  magnitude.  Besides  the  rustic  ground-floor, 
it  has  two  grand  stories  with  mezzanini^  and  over 
the  middle  part,  consisting  of  eleven  windows,  an 
attic.  The  portal,  of  four  massive  Doric  pillars  with 
its  entablature,  rises  as  high  as  the  balcony  of  the 
second  story.  The  mezzanini  windows,  with  the 
continuation  of  the  rustic  work  up  to  the  cornice, 
break  this  magnificent  front  into  too  many  petty 
parts,  and  not  a  little  diminish  the  efiPect  of  a  double 
line  of  two-and-twenty  noble  windows.  The  por- 
tico, which  is  wide  and  spacious,  conducts  to  a  stair- 
case, each  step  of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  block 
of  Carrara  marble.  A  large  antechamber  then  leads 
to  ten  saloons  either  opening  into  one  another,  or 
communicating  by  spacious  galleries.     These  saloons 
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are  all  on  a  grand  scale  in  all  their  proportions, 
adorned  with  pictures  and  busts,  and  fitted  up  with 
prodigious  richness  both  in  decorations  and  furni- 
ture. One  of  them  surpasses  in  the  splendour  of  its 
gildings  anything  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  in  Europe. 
These  apartments  open  on  a  terrace,  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  bay,  with  its  moles 
and  lighthouse,  and  of  the  rough  coast  that  borders 
it  on  one  side. 

In  this  palace  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  lodged 
during  his  short  visit  to  Genoa,  and  is  reported  to 
have  acknowledged  that  it  far  surpassed  any  that 
he  was  master  of.  The  merit  of  tbis  compliment  is 
that  it  is  strictly  true ;  for  few  sovereigns  are  worse 
accommodated  with  royal  residences  than  the  Aus- 
trian princes.  The  imperial  palace  at  Vienna  is  a 
gloomy  plastered  barrack  ;  that  in  the  suburbs  is  as 
contemptible  an  edifice  as  that  called  the  Queen's 
Lodge  at  Windsor ;  and  the  castle  of  Lachsenburg, 
which  has  long  been  the  favourite  residence,  is  in- 
ferior in  size,  appearance,  and  furniture,  to  the  family 
seat  of  many  an  English  country  gentleman. 

Yet,  though  I  have  selected  the  palace  of  Durazzo 
as  the  best  specimen  of  Genoese  architecture,  I  know 
not  whether  I  might  not  with  propriety  have  given 
the  preference  to  that  of  Doria  in  the  Strada  Nova, 
at  least  in  point  of  simplicity  (for  it  is  certainly 
inferior  in  magnitude),  as  its  pilasters  and  regular 
unbroken  cornice  give  it  an  appearance  of  more 
purity,  lightness,  and  correctness.  The  mezzanini 
are  confined  to  the  rustic  story  or  ground-floor,  and 
thus  leave  the  range  of  windows  above  free  and  dis- 
encumbered. The  front,  however,  is  not  entirely 
exempt  from  the  usual  defect,  and  in  graceful  sim- 
plicity yields  to  the  sides  of  the  same  edifice.  But 
these  are  partly  masked  by  porticoes. 
h2 
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The  palace  of  Domenico  Serra  contains  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  apartments  in  Genoa. 

The  palace  allotted  to  the  Doge  is  spacious  and 
ancient,  but  inferior  in  beauty  to  most  of  the  man- 
sions of  the  great  families.  The  hall,  however, 
in  which  the  senate  assembled  is  a  most  superb 
apartment ;  in  length  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  in  breadth  forty-five,  and  in  height  sixty -six; 
its  roof  is  supported  by  pillars*  and  pilasters ;  the 
space  between  contains  niches,  which  were  once 
graced  with  the  statues  of  the  great  men  of  the 
republic  :  these  were  removed,  it  is  said,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  and  have  not  yet  been  re- 
placed. Two  of  them  erected  by  the  republic  to 
two  heroes  of  the  Doria  family  (one  of  whom  was 
Andrea,  to  whom  Genoa  owes  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  three  centuries^  were  not  so  fortunate. 
They  stood  conspicuous  in  the  great  court  of  the 
ducal  palace,  and  were  thrown  down  and  demolished 
by  the  French.  Perhaps  the  inscription  provoked 
their  fury : — "  Andrese  Doriae,  quod  rempublicam 
diutius  oppressam  pristinam  in  libertatem  vindica- 
verit  * ".  Never  did  ancient  tyrants  show  more 
hatred  to  the  restorers  of  liberty  than  the  French 
republican.  Brutal  violence  is  his  delight  as  it  is 
that  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger :  but  to  the  calm,  the 
generous  courage  that  prompts  the  patriot  to  fight 
and  to  die  for  justice,  for  liberty,  for  his  country — 
to  this  noble  principle,  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
efi*ect  of  freedom,  he  is  an  utter  stranger. 

We  now  pass  to  the  church  called  Di  Carignano. 
In  his  way  to  this  edifice  the  traveller  will  behold 
with  astonishment  a  bridge  of  the  same  name  thrown 
over,  not  a  river,  but  a  deep  dell,  now  a  street ;  and 

*  To  Andrew  Doria,  because  he  vindicated  the  ancient  liberty  of 
the  long-oppressed  republic. 
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looking  over  the  parapet  he  will  see  with  surprise 
the  roofs  of  several  houses  of  six  stories  high,  lying 
far  beneath  him.  This  bridge  consists  of  three 
wide  arches,  but  its  boldness  and  elevation  are  its 
only  merit,  for  beauty  it  possesses  none.  Full  in  front, 
on  the  swell  of  the  hill  of  Carignano,  stands  the 
church  with  a  little  grove  around  it.  The  situation 
is  commanding,  and  well  adapted  to.  display  a  mag- 
nificent edifice  to  advantage,  especially  if  faced  with 
a  colonnade.  But  this  church  has  not  that  decora- 
tion ;  it  is  a  square  building,  adorned  with  Corinth- 
ian pilasters.  The  four  sides  have  the  same  orna- 
ments and  a  similar  pediment;  onlj'-  the  western 
side  or  front  is  rather  encumbered  than  graced  with 
two  towers.  In  the  centre  rises  a  dome.  The  in- 
terior is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  merit  of 
this  building  consists  in  its  advantageous  situation 
and  its  simplicity.  It  has  only  one  order,  and  one 
cornice  that  runs  unbroken  all  around ;  this  single 
order  is  not  loaded  either  with  an  attic  or  a  balus- 
trade ;  the  cornice  is  prominent  and  effective ;  the 
windows  are  not  numerous  nor  too  large,  and  the 
few  niches  are  well  placed.  So  far  the  architect 
is  entitled  to  praise ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
pi^eonAmles  in  the  frieze,  to  the  little  petty  turrets 
on  each  side  of  the  pediments,  to  the  galleries  that 
terminate  on  the  point  of  these  pediments,  a  new  and 
whimsical  contrivance,  and  above  all,  to  the  two 
towers  which  encumber  and  almost  hide  the  front? 
These  deformities  might  easily  have  been  retrenched, 
if  the  architect  could  have  checked  his  inclination  to 
innovate.  The  Genoese  compare  this  church  to  St. 
Peter's, 

Sic  canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matribus  hsedos 
Noram  ♦.  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  23. 

*  So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express. — Dryden. 
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In  size  the  comparison  is  not,  I  presume,  meant  to 
hold,  nor  in  form  either ;  it  must  then  be  confined  to 
the  dome  and  the  two  towers ;  features  which  a 
thousand  other  churches  have  in  common  with  the 
Vatican. 

The  view  from  this  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  as  it  includes  the  city, 
the  port,  and  the  moles,  with  all  the  surrounding 
hills :  that  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour  is, 
however,  in  my  opinion  preferable,  because  it  dis- 
plays the  amphitheatric  range  of  edifices,  which  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  Genoa,  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  he  is 
informed  that  the  church  of  Carignano  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  a  noble  Genoese  of  the  name  of  Sauli, 
and  that  the  bridge  which  leads  to  it  was  erected  by 
his  son,  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  a  monument  so 
honourable  to  his  family.  Such  instances  of  mag- 
nificence were  not  uncommon  in  the  brilliant  eras  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  liberty,  though  Cicero  seems 
disposed  to  censure  them  as  ostentations,  and  only 
abstains  from  a  severer  expression  out  of  tenderness 
to  his  friend  Pompey*.  We  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect ostentation  on  this  occasion  ;  but  supposing  that 
such  a  selfish  motive  had  infected  the  founder's  in- 
tention, I  know  not  still  whether  it  be  not  far  more 
honourable  to  the  individual  and  advantageous  to 
the  public  that  the  exuberance  of  a  large  fortune 
should  be  thus  discharged  in  stately  edifices,  than  in 
luxurious  repasts  and  convivial  intemperance.  And 
here  I  cannot  suppress  an  observation  which  I  think 
due  in  justice  to  the  Italian  character.  Travellers  of 
all  descriptions  are  apt  to  reproach  them  with  a  nig- 

*  De  Officiis,  ii.  1 7. 
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gardly  and  parsimonious  spirit,  because  they  do  not 
entertain  strangers  with  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
and  a  succession  of  dinners,  and  because  they  con- 
fine their  civilities  to  conversazioni^  and  ices  and 
lemonade.  Admitting  this  statement  to  be  generally 
speaking  accurate,  though  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  it ;  yet  it  only  follows  that  in  their  ideas  of  en- 
joyment the  Italians  differ  much  from  transalpine 
nations,  and  not  that  their  taste  in  this  respect  is 
irrational  or  ill-founded. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  modern  Italians, 
we  are  fond  of  citing  the  example  of  their  ancestors 
the  Romans,  and  to  enforce  the  argument  we  can 
quote  many  a  bacchanalian  passage,  and  moreover 
enlarge  upon  the  Jlow  of  soul  that  accompanies,  and 
the  feast  of  reason  that  follows  convivial  repasts.  In 
answer,  the  Italian  will  observe,  that  the  Romans 
engrossed  the  riches  of  the  world,  that  they  com- 
manded all  the  means  of  enjoyment  and  could  riot 
in  every  species  of  luxury ;  that  they  could  erect 
magnificent  palaces,  adorn  them  with  pictures  and 
statues,  and  at  the  same  time  crowd  their  halls  with 
guests,  and  cover  their  tables  with  dainties.  The 
modern  Italian  (he  will  continue)  is  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  a  very  limited  income ;  as  he  cannot, 
therefore,  display  his  magnificence  in  the  number, 
he  must  show  his  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, and  that  in  this  selection  he  prefers  those 
which  are  permanent  to  those  which  are  momentary; 
that  he  considers  a  gallery  of  pictures,  a  collection  of 
statues,  and  a  noble  palace,  as  enjoyments  much  more 
solid  and  satisfactory  than  a  well-stocked  cellar,  and 
a  sumptuous  table  ;  that  in  the  latter  case  the  plea- 
sure is  confined  to  himself  and  his  guests,  while,  in 
the  former,  it  extends  to  his  countrymen,  and  even 
to  posterity ;  in  fine,  that  a  bridge,  an  obelisk,  or  a 
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church,  is  a  more  honourable  memorial  than  the  empty 
reputation  of  general  hospitality,  and  an  expensive 
table  kept  to  gratify  guests,  who  seldom  want,  and 
never  acknowledge,  th  obligation.  As  to  the  plea- 
sures of  conversation,  he  values  them  as  high  as  others 
can  possibly  do,  but  he  enjoys  them  according  to  his 
conception  with  the  more  relish  when  reposing  with 
his  friends,  like  Cicero  under  the  shade  of  the  plane- 
tree  and  the  cypress,  or  walking  with  them  in  his 
portico,  amid  the  masterpieces  of  art,  than  seated  at 
table  with  the  fumes  of  meat  under  his  nose,  and  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  servants  behind  his  back. 
These  observations  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  ex- 
culpate, if  not  to  recommend,  the  Italian  practice. 

The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence  is  encrusted 
with  marble,  and  of  a  mixed  style  of  Gothic,  which 
has  little  or  no  beauty  ;  the  entrance,  however,  con- 
sisting of  three  grand  doors,  with  lofty  pointed  arches, 
with  the  circular  window  above,  deserves  notice. 

But  besides  the  churches  and  palaces  in  Genoa, 
there  are  two  other  kinds  of  edifices  highly  interest- 
ing to  strangers,  and  honourable  to  the  republic,  I 
mean  the  moles  and  the  hospitals.  The  former  by 
their  extent,  solidity,  and  utility,  may  be  compared 
to  similar  works  in  ancient  times  ;  especially  as  the 
depth  of  the  water,  by  increasing  the  diflSculty  added 
to  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking.  By  the  latter,  Genoa 
attained  an  honourable  distinction  even  in  a  country 
where  charitable  establishments  are  founded,  and 
endowed  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  scarcely  conceiv- 
able beyond  the  Alps.  Of  these  establishments  the 
two  principal  are  the  Great  Hospital,  and  the  Albergo 
dei  Poveri*;  both  of  which  astonish  the  stranger  by 
their  magnitude,  interior  arrangement,  and  excellent 

*  The  House  of  the  Poor. 
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accommodations.  They  were  erected  and  supported 
by  charitable  donations. 

Commerce,  according  to  some  writers,  contracts 
the  heart,  and  confines  its  feelings  to  selfish  and  inte- 
rested objects.  The  national  character  of  the  Dutch 
was  produced  as  a  confirmation  of  this  ill-natured 
theory.  Without  admitting  an  application  so  inju- 
rious to  that  industrious  and  unfortunate  people,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  observe  tliat  the  conduct  of  the 
citizens  of  London  and  of  Genoa  (not  to  speak  of 
those  of  the  other  Italian  republics),  merchants  at  all 
times,  and  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  appel- 
lation, refutes  the  imputation.  The  genius  of  com- 
merce and  the  spirit  of  charity  in  these  capitals, 
move  hand  in  hand,  and  act  in  unison.  The  riches 
collected  by  the  one  are  dispensed  by  the  other ;  so 
that,  if  commerce  fills  her  storehouses,  charity  holds 
the  keys.  While  the  one  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  mole,  the  other  is  erecting  a  church ;  while  the 
former  is  building  a  palace,  the  other  is  endowing  an 
hospital.  While  commerce  enjoys  the  repast  in  the 
magnificent  hall,  charity  sits  at  the  gate,  and  dis- 
penses food  to  the  hungry*. 

But  here,  as  before  on  too  many  similar  occasions, 

•  A  practice  not  uncommon  in  Genoa  :  one  instance  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  The  noble  family  of  Kugara  were  accustomed  to 
lay  out  each  day  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty-two  pounds  English, 
in  providing  food  for  all  the  poor  who  came  to  claim  it.  Another 
nobleman,  having  no  heirs,  devoted  his  whole  property,  even  during 
his  own  life,  to  the  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  who, 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  were  educated  and  provided  with 
a  settlement  for  life,  either  married  or  single,  at  their  option. 
About  the  public  utility  of  some  of  these  charities  my  readers  may 
differ,  as  well  as  about  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  poor  in 
general ;  but  as  to  the  generous  spirit  that  prompted  these  deeds 
of  mercy,  and  fed  these  funds  of  benevolence,  there  can  be  but  one 
sentiment.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  commerce  at  Genoa  was  no 
derogation  ft-om  nobility,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this  body  were 
engaged  in  commercial  speculations. 
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I  must  observe  with  regret,  that  I  am  speaking  of 
past,  not  of  present  times.  The  edifices  to  which  the 
names  of  hospitals  are  annexed  still  stand,  but  stand 
rather  as  the  monuments,  than  the  actual  mansions, 
of  charity  :  the  funds  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
exactions  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  mere  titles 
remain  like  the  name  of  the  republic,  and  even  like 
the  city  itself,  deprived  of  its  commerce,  its  riches, 
and  its  independence. 

Genoa  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  or  rampart ; 
the  one  incloses  the  town  only,  and  is  about  six  miles 
in  circuit ;  the  other  takes  a  much  more  extensive 
range,  and  covering  the  hills  that  command  the  city, 
forms  a  circumference  of  thirteen  miles.  The  interior 
fortification  terminates  in  a  point  beyond  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  is  supposed,  or  rather  proved  by  late 
experience,  to  be  of  very  considerable  strength.  As 
we  rode  round  these  extensive  works,  we  were 
amused  partly  by  the  contrast  of  the  bleak  barren 
hills  that  rose  above  us,  with  the  splendour  and  beauty 
of  the  city,  its  suburbs,  and  its  harbour,  that  lay  ex- 
panded below;  and  partly  by  the  accounts  which 
our  guides  gave  us  of  the  French  and  Austrian  posi- 
tions, and  of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  late  siege. 
These  anecdotes  interested  us  at  the  moment,  because 
the  event  was  recent,  and  we  had  the  theatre  of  the 
contest  before  our  eyes ;  but  the  siege  of  Genoa  after 
all  was  a  petty  occurrence  in  the  history  of  a  cam- 
paign that,  after  more  than  twice  ten  centuries  of 
contest,  laid  the  glories  of  Italy  at  the  feet  of  the 
Gauls,  and  opened  the  garden  of  Europe  to  the  de- 
vastation of  a  swarm  of  semi-barbarians. 

Genoa  presents  no  vestige  of  antiquity  *  ;  if  ever 

•  Genoa,  though  called  by  Strabo  the  emporium  of  the  Ligurian 
shore,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  little  importance  :  Livius  calls 
it  oppidum,  a  tenn  that  implies  either  a  mere  town  or  a  strong  post. 
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she  possessed  magnificent  edifices  or  trophies  of  glory, 
they  have  long  since  mouldered  into  dust,  or  been 
swept  away  by  the  waves.  Her  name  alone  remains, 
and  that  name  she  has  ennobled  since  the  fall  of  the 
empire  by  a  series  of  great  achievements  abroad,  and 
at  home  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  display  of  indus- 
trious exertions,  bold  speculations,  and  wise  councils. 
Genoa  is  one  of  the  three  great  republics,  which, 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  is,  at  a  period  when  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  immersed  in  slavery,  ignorance, 
and  barbarism,  made  Italy  the  seat  of  liberty,  of 
science,  and  of  civilisation,  and  enabled  her,  though 
bereft  of  general  empire,  not  only  to  outshine  her 
contemporary  powers,  but  even  to  rival,  at  least  in 
military  fame  and  domestic  policy,  the  glories  of 
Greece  herself  in  her  most  brilliant  era.  Of  these 
republics  Venice  was  undoubtedly  the  first,  and 
Genoa  confessedly  the  second.  These  honours  she 
acquired  by  her  commerce  and  by  her  fleets,  which 
enabled  her  often  to  dispute,  and  frequently  to  share, 
the  empire  of  the  seas  with  her  adversary.  At  one 
period,  indeed,  the  Ligurian  capital  had  for  some 
time  the  advantage,  and  reigned  queen  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  only,  but  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Africa, 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa,  and  even 
the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople  itself  saw  a  colony 
of  Genoese  established  in  its  suburbs.  But  while 
these  glorious  events  succeeded  each  other  rapidly 
abroad,  at  home  Genoa  was  convulsed  by  intestine 
debates  and  perpetual  contests  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people.  Similar  divisions  took  place  in 
ancient  Rome,  and,  like  the  political  differences  that 
exist  in  England,  contributed  merely  to  agitate  the 
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public  mind,  to  keep  it  awake  to  its  interests,  to  in^ 
troduce  improvements,  and  by  incessant  attacks  to 
hold  the  government  in  a  state  of  wholesome  restraint. 
The  domestic  broils  at  Genoa,  though  of  the  same 
nature,  produced  very  different  effects,  and  generally 
terminated  either  in  subjecting  the  city  to  the  des- 
potism of  a  ruler,  or  in  sacrificing  its  independence  to 
foreign  influence.  Hence  we  find  the  Genoese,  not- 
withstanding their  republican  spirit,  submitting  to 
the  authority,  or  rather  courting  the  protection  of  the 
Emperors,  the  Popes,  the  Kings  of  Spain,  of  Naples, 
and  of  France,  and  the  Princes  of  Milan  and  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  thus  bartering  their  liberty  for  a  precari- 
ous and  dishonourable  tranquillity.  It  is  true,  she 
seldom  bore  the  yoke  long  ;  but  she  accustomed  her- 
self to  bear  it,  and  lost  not  a  little  of  that  high  sense 
of  independence,  and  of  that  abhorrence  of  foreign 
influence,  which  is  the  leading  feature  or  rather  the 
very  soul  and  essence  of  a  republic.  Hence  again, 
even  in  our  times,  we  may  observe  that  Genoa  has 
been  more  under  the  influence  of  foreigners  than  the 
other  states  of  Italy,  and,  unfortunately  for  its  own 
welfare,  peculiarly  open  to  the  intrigues  and  the  in- 
sinuations of  France,  not  only  before,  but  since  its 
fatal'  revolution. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  more  brilliant  periods  of 
the  Genoese  history,  there  are  two  events  recorded 
in  its  annals,  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  some 
complacency;  the  one  is  its  siege  in  the  year  thirteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the  other  its  war  with 
Venice.  The  former  of  these  events  has  been  com- 
pared by  the  Italian  historians  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  is  represented  as  uniting  as  many  different  tribes, 
calling  forth  as  much  talent  and  energy,  and  exhibit- 
ing as  many  vicissitudes,  as  that  well-known  contest. 
However,  the  result  was  very  different — Troy  fell, 
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and  Genoa  triumphed ;  but  the  fall  of  Troy  has  been 
ennobled  by  Homer,  while  the  triumphs  of  Genoa 
are  lost  in  oblivion.  It  is  surprising  that  an  event 
so  interesting  at  the  time,  and  so  glorious  to  the 
Guelphs,  then  the  popular  party  in  Italy ;  an  event 
connected  with  the  fate  of  a  powerful  republic,  and 
claiming  the  attention  of  all  the  Mediterranean,  should 
not  have  been  celebrated  by  one  or  other  of  the  many 
poets  which  that  very  century  and  the  following 
produced  in  Italy ;  especially  as  the  subject,  like  that 
of  the  Greek  poet,  would  have  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  all  the  varieties  of  the  national 
character,  and  all  the  diversities  of  the  regions  and 
the  governments  of  Italy,  with  numberless  anecdotes 
taken  from  the  records  of  its  cities  and  of  its  illus- 
trious families. 

The  other  event  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  long  and 
arduous  contest  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  which 
the  same  historians  produce  as  a  parallel  to  the  second 
Punic  war,  both  in  its  duration,  in  its  extent,  and  in 
the  perseverance  and  animosity  of  the  contending 
parties.  Another  feature  of  resemblance  has  been 
observed,  and  that  is,  that  the  power  finally  victori- 
ous seemed  at  one  period  nearer  ruin  than  its  rival*; 
but  though  in  tliis  respect,  as  indeed  in  many  others, 
Venice  emulated  Rome,  yet  in  another  she  fell  far 
short  of  her  grand  archetype,  and  basely  solicited 
peace  in  circumstances  in  which  Rome  rejected  all 
offers  with  disdain.  But  these  considerations  are 
confined  to  the  contending  republics  ;  not  so  the  con- 
sequences of  the  contest,  which,  if  we  may  believe  a 

*  Adeo  varia  belli  fortuna,  ancepsque  Mars  fuit,  ut  propius  peri- 
culum  fuerint,qui  vicerunt. — Tit.  Liv.  xxi.  1. 

So  various  "was  the  fortune  of  war,  and  so  doubtful  the  contest, 
that  they  who  were  eventually  victorious  were  once  in  the  greatest 
dan^jer  of  ruin. 
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judicious  historian*,  by  weakening  the  two  great 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  destroyed  the  balance  of 
power,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks  in  the  succeeding  century. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  Italy  owes  to  that 
destructive  rivalry,  the  loss  of  her  mercantile  superi- 
ority, and  the  lead  which  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards afterwards  took  in  the  discovery  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  in  the  general  commerce  of 
Europe.  Certain  it  is  that  Venice,  though  she  car- 
ried on  the  war  against  the  Turks  with  unabated 
courage  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, yet  could  no  longer  boast  of  certain  victory,  or 
meet  the  infidels  with  the  same  confidence  of  success. 
Instead  of  increasing  her  empire,  she  could  not  even 
maintain  its  integrity,  and  saw  with  unavailing  in- 
dignation island  after  island  wrested  from  her  by  the 
Mussulman  arms.  If  the  victors  had  to  lament  the 
consequences  of  this  civil  contest,  the  vanquished,  it 
must  be  supposed,  felt  them  still  more  vitally.  In 
truth,  the  Genoese  fleets,  I  believe,  never  after  per- 
formed any  achievement  worthy  the  ancient  prowess 
and  fame  of  the  republic. 

While  Venice,  even  till  the  moment  of  her  extinc- 
tion, kept  some  and  indeed  several  of  her  dependen- 
cies, Genoa  had  lost  all  hers  long  before  the  last  fatal 
invasion  of  the  French ;  and  her  contest  with  Cor- 
sica, the  only  one  that  remained  to  her  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  after  having  displayed  her  weak- 
ness, terminated  in  the  surrender  of  that  island  to 
he  King  of  France. 

But  if  Genoa  had  the  mortification,  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  of  seeing  her  glory  on  the  de- 
cline, it  must  be  owned  that  she  found  some  compen- 

*  Abbate  Denina.  ^ 
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satlon  In  the  internal  tranquillity  which  she  has 
almost  Invariably  enjoyed  during  that  period.  This 
tranquillity  is  ascribed  to  the  revolution  which  the 
celebrated  Andrea  Doria  planned  and  executed  with 
so  much  decision  and  ability ;  by  which  he  wrested 
his  country  from  the  grasp  of  France,  secured  her 
independence  abroad,  and  by  a  fair  and  mode- 
rate, if  not  a  perfect  government,  established  order 
and  concord  at  home.  This  event  occurred  In  the 
beginning  of  September  1528,  and  is  still  comme- 
morated by  a  festival  of  thanksgiving. 

In  the  different  wars  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  century,  Genoa  has  generally  adhered  to  the 
French  interest ;  a  line  of  policy  dictated  not  so 
much  by  inclination  as  by  Interest.  The  vicinity  of 
the  French  coast,  and  particularly  of  their  grand 
naval  arsenal  Toulon,  furnished  them  with  the  means 
of  annoyance,  if  the  republic  declared  against  them ; 
while  the  vast  sums  which  they  had  borrowed  from 
it,  and  the  interest  which  they  paid,  all  of  which  If 
not  forfeited  would  have  been  suspended  by  war, 
served  as  an  additional  and  probably  more  powerful 
check  on  the  temper  of  the  Genoese,  supposing  it  to  be 
hostile.  But  this  spirit  of  calculation,  however  well 
adapted  to  ordinary  occurrences,  was  misplaced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ;  It  opened  their 
gates  t*o  their  enemies,  and  by  making  them  masters 
of  a  position  so  advantageous,  It  contributed  not  a 
little  to  their  future  triumphs,  and  to  all  the  disasters 
of  Italy.  The  state  of  humiliation  and  almost  sla- 
very in  which  Genoa  now  groans,  is  therefore.  In  a 
certain  degree,  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  the 
result  of  an  interested  and  narrow  policy,  and  rather 
a  self-inflicted  punishment  than  an  unmerited  mis- 
fortune. Yet  I  lament  its  fall ;  the  fame  of  its  past 
achievements,  its  present  magnificence,  the  Industry 
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of  its  people,  and  the  boundless  charities  of  its  nobles ; 
the  splendour  and  fertility  which  it  spreads  over  a 
scene  of  rocks  and  precipices  ;  the  senatorial  dignity 
of  its  government,  and  the  spark  of  Roman  liberty 
that  still  glowed  in  its  institutions,  all  combine  to 
awaken  compassion,  and  to  excite  a  sentiment  of 
deep  regret  for  its  ruin. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  were  presented  to 
the  Doge  (Durazzo),  a  venerable  old  man,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  great  affability  or  rather  kindness, 
and  very  obligingly  invited  us  to  dinner ;  an  honour 
which  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline,  as 
we  were  under  tlie  necessity  of  leaving  Genoa  before 
the  appointed  day ;  a  circumstance  which  we  have 
many  reasons  to  regret.  The  manners  of  the  Doge 
were  easy  and  unaffected ;  his  conversation  was  open 
and  manly.  One  sentiment  I  thought  remarkable, 
"  Peace,"  said  he,  "  will,  I  hope,  last,  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  of  redeeming  our  honour."  I  ob- 
served (with  satisfaction,  I  acknowledge)  that  though 
long  employed  as  ambassador  of  the  republic  at 
Vienna,  he  spoke  French  as  becomes  an  Italian,  un- 
willingly, and  with  the  accent  of  his  country  strongly 
marked  and  perceptible  even  to  our  ears.  We  had 
twice  the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  both  times 
every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  our  reception.  If 
our  good  wishes  can  possibly  be  of  any  avail,  the 
venerable  Doge  will  pass  the  evening  of  his  honour- 
able life  in  glory,  and  close  it  in  tranquillity. 

If,  in  my  observations  on  Genoa,  I  have  passed 
over  some  objects  of  curiosity  noticed  by  most  other 
travellers,  such  as  the  catino  or  celebrated  plate  of 
emerald,  the  beak  of  a  Roman  galley,  &c.  the  reader 
will  remember  that  the  French  had  been  for  several 
years  masters  of  the  city,  and  that  the  articles  alluded 
to  were  either  seized  by  them  or  removed  previous  to 
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their  first  arrival,  and  still  kept,  and  indeed  likely- 
long  to  remain,  in  a  state  of  concealment. 

Some  anecdotes  also  may  perhaps  be  expected  re- 
lative to  the  character  and  the  proverbial  cunning 
and  dishonesty  of  thie  Genoese.  It  is  a  misfortune 
to  a  nation,  as  well  as  to  an  individual,  to  be  branded 
by  a  great  and  popular  poet  with  the  imputation  of 
vice,  or  even  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  stain  is 
indelible,  and  the  Ligurian  decG\i{\x\dumfallere  fata 
sinebant*y  will  be  repeated  in  every  school,  and 
echoed  from  pole  to  pole  as  long  as  men  shall  read, 
or  Virgil  be  understood.  Y^t  supposing  this  imputa- 
tion to  have  been  applicable  to  the  ancient,  it  is  not 
fair  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  it  is  equally  so  to 
the  modern  Ligurians. 

The  character  of  a  nation  is  the  result  of  climate, 
soil,  religion,  government,  and  numberless  other  cir- 
cumstances, most  of  which  are  liable  to  various 
modifications,  and  consequently  not  always  regular 
in  *  their  eficcts.  Now,  of  all  these  causes  the  two 
first  alone  remain  unaltered.  The  Ligurians  still 
•live  under  the  same  genial  sky,  and  still  inhabit  the 
same  rugged  mountains  ;  in  every  other  respect  they 
differ  essentially  from  their  forefathers.  These  had 
long  struggled  with  enemies  more  powerful,  more 
numerous,  and  better  disciplined  than  themselves, 
Art  and  stratagem  ])ecame  their  principal  w^eapons, 
and  the  fastnesses  of  th?  mountains  were  their  only 
retreats.  Thus,  necessity  first  broke,  and  long  habit 
inured  them,  both  to  patience  and  to  deceit,  and 
made  these  two  qualities  the  prominent  features  of 
their  national  character.  The  modem  Ligurians 
enriched  by  commerce  smile  at  the  sterility  of  their 


like  a  true  Ligurian,  burn  to  cheat. 


At  least  while  fortune  favour'd.  his  deceit. — Dryden. 
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soil,  and  blest  for  ages  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
they  have  defended  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  defended, 
with  courage  and  open  force.  They  have  met  their 
enemies  in  array,  and  obtained  many  a  glorious 
victory  by  skill  and  intrepidity.  Stratagem  does 
not  seem  to  have  entered  into  their  tactics,  nor  do  we 
hear  that  even  in  their  negotiations  and  treaties  they 
have  been  remarkable  for  subterfuge  or  duplicity. 
I  need  not  observe  the  influence  which  Christianity 
must  have  over  the  national  character,  and  the  im- 
provement which  must  inseparably  accompany  the 
universal  adoption  of  a  rtiorality  that  commands  strict 
justice,  not  in  deeds  only  and  external  transactions, 
but  even  in  thought  and  desire.  This  influence, 
I  acknowledge,  is  sometimes  counteracted,  and  with 
regard  to  some  very  perverse  or  very  ignorant  indi- 
viduals, may  now  and  then  be  totally  suspended; 
yet  with  regard  to  the  public  mind,  it  is  too  generally 
ielt  and  acknowledged,  to  admit  of  such  constant 
habitual  contravention  as  can  make  dishonesty  a^d 
theft  a  feature  of  the  national  character. 

To  these  considerations  w^e  may  add,  that  Genoa 
subsists  entirely  by  commerce,  and  that  the  essential 
interests  of  such  a  nation  compel  it  necessarily  to  cul- 
tivate good  faith  and  honesty  as  prime  and  indispen- 
sable virtues ;  nor  has  it  ever,  I  believe,  been  heard 
that  the  bankers  and  merchants  in  Genoa  have  been 
deficient  in  these  qualities.  When  I  say  bankers 
and  merchants,  I  include  many  of  the  nobles,  and 
almost  all  the  opulent  and  respectable  part  of  the 
community,  that  is,  the  portion  which  gives  life, 
colour,  and  energy,  or  in  other  words,  character  to  a 
people.  As  for  the  mob,  it  would  be  very  unfair 
indeed  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  any  nation 
from  their  ignorance  and  vices  ;  for  though  they  may 
have  several  qualities  in  common  with  the  higher 
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orders,  yet  as  they  are  less  under  the  influence  of 
moral  restraint,  their  vices  more  frequently  predo- 
minate. Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
populace  of  Genoa  are  in  any  respect  more  vicious 
than  the  same  class  in  other  capitals,  but  such  they 
have  been  represented,  at  least  with  regard  to  pilfer- 
ing ;  and  as  a  proof  we  are  told  by  strangers  eVen  at 
Genoa,  that  the  merchants,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
losses  occasioned  by  their  dishonesty,  employ  as 
porters  men  from  Bergamo,  a  strong-bodied  honest 
race,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  their  own  countrymen. 
The  fact  may  be  admitted,  but  the  motive  is  not 
quite  so  clear.  All  the  chairmen  in  London  are 
Irish,  almost  all  the  watchmen  of  the  same  nation ; 
therefore  some  sagacious  foreigner  may  infer,  that 
the  English  are  too  weak  for  chairmen,  too  thievish 
and  dishonest  for  watchmen.  We  should  smile  at 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  reasoner.  As  fo!r  habits  of 
over-reaching,  cheating,  and  deceiving  strangers, 
they  are  too  common  in  every  country,  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  any  in  particular  ;  so  general  indeed  are 
they,  that  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  the 
spot  where  they  are  most  prevalent.  We  may, 
therefore,  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  Genoese, 
though  they  are  Ligurians,  may  be  exempt  from  the 
vices  of  their  ancestors ;  and  that  religion,  liberty, 
and  opulence  may  have  eradicated  propensities  which 
arose  from  ignorance,  oppression,  and  misery. 

Saturday,  the  eighteenth  of  September,  we  took 
leave  of  our  friends  of  the  Medusa,  saw  the  ship 
under  weigh,  and  then  set  out  for  Milan. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Passage  of  the  Bocchetta — Novi — Marengo — Tortona —  the  Po — 
The  Tesino — Pa  via,  its  History,  Edifices  and  University — ^the 
Abbey  of  Chiaravalle. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  Genoa  is  the 
village  or  rather  suburb  of  San  Pier  d' Arena ;  its 
situation  on  the  coast,  and  close  to  the  Polcevera, 
rendered  it  at  once  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  many 
palaces  and  villas  remain  as  monuments  of  its  mag- 
nificence. The  Villa  Imperiale  is  its  principal  orna- 
ment ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by  Palladio, 
and  has  two  regular  rows  of  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
columns-^ an  arrangement  both  simple  and  majestic. 
But  this  edifice  is  neglected,  and,  like  many  others 
around  it,  is  apparently  falling  to  ruins. 

We  next  entered  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  so 
called  from  the  torrent  {Porciferd)  that  intersects  it. 
This  stream  had  disappeared,  and  left  no  traces  but 
its  broad  rocky  channel  ;  it  is  said,  however,  to 
return  sometimes  with  such  rapidity  as  to  carry  off 
travellers  crossing  its  channel,  and  loitering  in  the 
passage ;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  many 
disasters  when  the  road  lay  in  the  very  bed  of  the 
river.  The  Austrians,  when  driven  out  of  the  city 
by  the  spirited  efibrts  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  year 
1746,  encamped  in  the  channel  of  the  Polcevera, 
then  dry,  but  were  alarmed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  roaring  of  tjie  torrent,  descending  in 
vast  sheets  from  the  mountains,  and  sweeping  men, 
horses,  and  even  rocks,  before  it.  The  army  extri- 
cated itself  from  this  dangerous  situation  with  diffi- 
culty, and  not  witl  out  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
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The  bridge  thrown  over  the  Polcevera  and  Comi- 
gliano  is  a  monument  of  the  munificence  of  a  noble- 
man of  the  Gentile  family.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Genoese  nobility,  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  excel- 
lent road  that  leads  from  San  Pier  d' Arena  to  Campo 
Marone.  This  road  follows  the  banks  of  the  Polce- 
vera, forming  a  long  winding  defile  beautifully  diver- 
sified with  villas  and  gardens,  cypresses,  olives,  and 
vineyards.  The  soil  is  indeed  naturally  a  dry, 
naked  rock,  but  industry  protected  by  liberty  has 
covered  it  with  verdure  and  fertility.  Immediately 
on  leaving  Campo  Marone  the  first  stage,  we  began 
to  ascend  the  steep  of  the  Bocchetta,  one  of  the  lof- 
tiest of  the  maritime  Apennines  or  rather  Alps  (for 
so  the  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  Portiis 
Delphiniis^  now  Porto  Fine,  was  anciently  called). 
The  lower  and  middle  regions  of  this  mountain  are 
well-peopled,  well-cultivated,  and  shaded  by  groves 
of  lofty  chesnuts.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
Apennines  :  but  its  upper  parts  are  totally  Alpine, 
rough,  wild,  and  barren. 

The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
Genoa.  It  was  in  the  late  war  occupied  by  the 
French,  but  forced  by  the  Austrians.  The  trenches 
and  mounds  thrown  up  by  the  former  are  still  dis- 
cernible, and  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, forming  altogether  a  barrier  almost  insuper- 
able. The  French  army  was  at  least'  fifteen  thou- 
sand strong,  furnished  with  artillery  and  every 
article  of  ammunition  in  abundance,  and  commanded 
by  Massena,  a  general  of  some  experience  and  of 
acknowledged  intrepidity.  Yet,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, their  entrenchments  were  forced,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Genoa,  by  an  enemy  not  twice  their 
number. 
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The  view  at  the  Bocchetta  is  confined  by  the  va- 
rious swells  and  pinnacles  that  form  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  excepting  on  one  side,  where  it  extends 
over  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  takes  in  the  out- 
works of  Genoa  intersecting  the  brows  of  the  hills, 
and  just  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  on  each  side ; 
for  Genoa  itself  lies  covered  by  its  guardian  moun- 
tams.  The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  few  mountains 
where  the  road  runs  nearly  over  the  summit,  while 
in  the  other  passages  over  the  Alps  and  Apennines 
it  commonly  winds  through  a  defile  ;  it  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  Apennines,  though,  as  I  suspect,  with- 
out sufficient  grounds,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  rise 
more  than  five  thousand  feet  at  the  utmost  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  an  elevation  far  below  several 
points  of  this  chain  of  mountains.  The  descent  is 
almost  as  long  and  tedious  as  the  ascent,  but  neither 
is  dangerous,  excepting  in  a  few  places  where  there 
is  no  parapet  on  the  brink  of  the  precipices.  We 
spent  about  six  hours  in  the  passage  of  the  Giogo 
(Jugum,  hill)  of  the  Bocchetta,  and  entered  Voltag- 
gio  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  early ;  the  road  (the 
Via  Posthumia)  traverses  the  defile,  sometimes  on 
level  ground,  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
suspended  over  a  torrent.  The  scenery  is  very  ro- 
mantic, alternately  open  and  wooded,  here  green  and 
fertile,  there  barren  and  rocky,  thus  presenting  all 
the  delightful  contrasts  of  shade  and  nakedness,  of 
wildness  and  cultivation,  which  characterize  the 
Apennines.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  that 
occurred  was  the  fortress  of  Gavi,  occupying  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  commanding  the  defile. 
Shortly  after  we  discovered  through  a  break  in  the 
mountains  the  immense  plain  of  Piedmonte,  and  then 
crossing  the  Molinario,   a   high,  fertile,  and  well- 
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wooded  hill,  we  found  ourselves  at  length  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  and  turned  for  ever  from  these 
beautiful  and  majestic  mountains. 

A  few  miles  further  on  we  entered  Novi,  a  small 
busy  town,  the  last  of  the  Genoese  territory,  while 
several  of  the  nobles  have  villas  in  jvhich  they  used 
to  pass  the  spring  and  the  autumn.  The  country 
which  we  had  traversed  exhibits  no  monuments,  and 
awakens  few  recollections  of  classic  ages.  The  long 
contests  of  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurian  moun- 
taineers contributed  less  to  the  fame  than  to  the 
discipline  of  the  former,  by  keeping  the  legions  in 
exercise,  and  by  accustoming  the  generals  to  caution 
and  vigilance. 

"  Is  hostis,"  says  Titus  Livius,  speaking  of  these 
people,  "  velut  natus  ad  continendam  inter  magno- 
rum  intervalla  bellorum  Romanis  militarem  disci- 
plinam,  erat ;  nee  alia  provincia  militem  magis  ad 
virtutem  acueljat.  Nam  Asia,  et  amoenitate  urbium, 
et  copia  terrestrium  maritimarumque  rerum,  et  mol- 
litia  hostium  regiisque  opibus,  ditiores  quam  for- 
tiores  exercitus  faciebat.  ^ "  *  *  In  Liguribus 
omnia  erant  quae  militem  excitarent :  loca  montana 
et  aspera,  quae  et  ipsis  capere  labor  est,  et  ex  prae- 
occupatis  dejicere  hostem — itinera  ardua,  angusta, 
infesta  insidiis ;  hostis  levis  et  velox  et  repenti- 
nus,  qui  nullum  usquam  tempus,  nullum  locum, 
quietum  aut  securum  esse  sineret ;  oppugnatio  neces- 
saria  munitorum  castellorum  laboriosa  simul  peri- 
culosaque :  inops  regie,  quae  parsimonia  astringeret 
milites,  prasdae  hand  multuni  praeberet.  Itaque  non 
lixa  sequebatur,  non  jumentorum  longus  ordo  agmen 
extendebat :  nihil  praeter  arma,  et  viros  omncm  spem 
in  armis  habentes,  erat.  Nee  deerat  usquam  cum  iis 
vel  materia  belli  vel  causa :  quia  propter  domesticam 
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inopiam  vicinos  agros  incursabant ;  nee  tamen  in  disf- 
crimen  summte  rerum  pugnabatur*." 

I  insert  this  passage  in  full  length,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  solidity  of  the  observation  and  the 
beauty  of  the  language,  but  of  the  historical  allusions 
which  it  contains,  as  they  tend  to  display  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  Ligurians,  and  to  show  how 
widely  it  differs  from  that  of  their  descendants.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  if  the  moderns  have  not  the 
activity,  the  enterprise,  or  the  patience  of  their 
ancestors,  neither  have  they  the  same  motive  to 
impel  them  to  warfare — poverty  ;  and  indeed,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  tlie  people  throughout  the 
Genoese  territory  seem  in  general  well  fed,  healthy, 
and  contented.  Possibly  the  exactions  of  their 
present  masters  (the  French)  by  plundering  them  of 
their  wealth  and  by  restoring  their  mountains  to 
tlieir  primitive  barrenness,  may  revive  their  former 

•  Tit,  Liv.  xxxix,  1. — That  enemy  was  bom  as  it  were  to  keep 
lip  the  Roman  discipline  in  the  intervals  betwixt  greater  wars,  nov 
did  any  other  province  more  whet  the  valour  of  the  soldier.  For 
Asia,  from  tlie  deliciousness  of  its  cities,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
productions  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  effeminacy  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  wealth  of  its  kings,  increased  rather  the  riches  than  the 
bravery  of  the  armies.  *  *  *  In  Liguria  there  was  everything  to 
rouse  the  soldier  ;  rugged  and  mountainous  places,  which  it  is  both 
laborious  to  take  possession  of,  and  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
them  when  they  are  pre-occupied — roads  ditficult,  narrow,  beset 
with  ambuscades  ;  a  light-armed  and  rapid  and  sudden  enemy,  who 
would  suffer  no  hour  and  no  place  to  be  secure  or  at  rest ;  the 
necessary  sieges  of  fortified  places,  at  once  toilsome  and  dangerous ; 
a  poor  country,  which  pinched  the  soldiers  writli  want,  but  which 
could  afford  little  plunder.  Consequently,  no  sutlex-s  attended,  no 
long  train  of  beasts  of  burden  swelled  the  army  ;  there  was  nothing 
but  arms,  and  men  whose  sole  hope  was  in  arms.  Nor  was  there 
ever  wanting  either  the  subject  or  occasion  of  war  Avitli  them,  because, 
on  account  of  their  poverty  at  home,  they  were  always  making 
incursions  into  the  neighbouring  territories  ;  and  yet  the  vital  in tev^ 
ests  of  the  state  were  not  endangered  in  the  contest. 
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restlessness,  and  convert  them  once  more  into  a  tribe 
of  freebooting  mountaineers. 

The  road  from  Novi  to  Alessandria  crosses  a  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  sandy  and  rather 
naked.  The  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Tprtona  fDer^tona) 
demolished  by  the  French,  lie  extended  over  the  side 
of  a  distant  hill,  and  from  their  magnitude  and 
whiteness  present  a  grand  and  striking  spectacle. 

We  now  entered  the  fatal  plain  of  Marengo, 
where  the  fortune  of  Buonaparte  triumphed  over  the 
skill  and  the  valour  of  the  veteran  Melas,  and  ob- 
tained a  victory  which  Europe,  .and  in  particular 
Italy  plundered  and  enslaved,  will  long  have  reason 
to  deplore.  This  event  is  inscribed  in  bad  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French,  on  the  pedestal  of  an  insigni- 
ficant Doric  pillar,  erected  on  the  high  road  in  the 
little  village  of  Marengo  ;  a  few  sculls  collected  in 
digging  the  foundation,  and  now  ranged  in  order 
round  the  pedestal,  form  a  savage  but  appropriate 
ornament  to  this  monument. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
foreign  to  my  plan,  to  give  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  or  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  con- 
tradictory relations  of  that  event  now  in  circulation. 
But  I  may  observe,  that  this  battle,  whether  the  scale 
was  turned  by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortune  of  Buona- 
parte, was  in  its  result  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  taken  place  either  in  modern  or  in  ancient 
times.  Compared  to  it,  the  bloody  fields  of  Jemappe, 
Neerwinden,  and  Hohenlinden,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance :  their  consequences  were  transitory,  and  no 
country  was  permanently  lost  or  won  by  the  con- 
testing parties  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  or  victory. 
Even  the  carnage  of  Canna3  loses  its  horrors  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  disaster  of  Marengo. 
Rome,  in  the  wisdom  of  her  senate,  in  the  courage 
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of  her  people,  and  in  the  magnanimity  of  both,  found 
adequate  resources,  and  rose  from  her  defeat,  more 
glorious  and  more  tremendous.  At  Marengo,  Italy 
was  laid  prostrate  and  bound  at  the  feet  of  Buona- 
parte ;  her  fortresses  were  abandoned  :  her  ramparts 
levelled;  or  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  conqueror  himself, 
the  Alps  were  annihilated.  The  whole  of  this  de- 
lightful country,  the  garden  of  Europe,  the  mistress  of 
the  Mediterranean,  teeming  with  population,  and  big 
with  the  seeds  of  empire,  magna  mater  frugum^ 
magna  virum*^  is  now  not  nominally  but  really  and 
effectually  at  the  disposal  of  France.  Often  invaded, 
sometimes  overrun,  but  never  before  totally  subdued 
and  in  entire  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  Italy 
must  at  length  bend  her  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  submit 
like  Greece  to  a  barbarian  conqueror.  Her  republics, 
that  still  retained  the  name  and  breathed  the  spirit 
of  ancient  liberty,  are  no  more ;  her  cities,  each  the 
capital  of  an  independent  state,  are  now  reduced  to 
provincial  towns  ;  her  kingdoms  though  still  flattered 
with  the  title,  are  sunk  into  tributary  dependencies: 
the  monuments  of  her  glory,  and  the  masterpieces  of 
her  arts,  are  all  marked  out  for  plunder ;  and  what 
she  has  still  more  reason  to  deplore,  the  spirit  which 
acquired  that  glory,  and  inspired  those  arts,  is  fled 
perhaps  for  ever. 

Quod  fugiens  reditui-aque  nunquam 
Libertas  .   .  .  non  respicit  ultra 
Ausoniam  •]• .  Lucan.  Phars.  vii.  432. 

The  village  of  Marengo  is  about  two  miles  from 
Alessandria.     The  Bormida,  in  summer  a  shallow 


of  fruitful  grain 


Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men. — Dryden. 
•j-  Fair  Liberty  bas  spread  her  wings,  and  fled, 
*Ah  !  never  to  return  ....  nor,  as  she  flies, 
On  sad  Ausonia  deigns  revert  her  eyes. 
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stream,  spread  over  a  wide  channel,  intersected  with 
little  islands  and  lined  with  willows,  flows  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  latter.  Alessandi'ia  is  merely  a 
fortress,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  sieges  which  it 
has  sustained.  It  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  then  Pope,  Alexander 
III.     It  lately  belonged  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

From  Alessandria  we  returned  to  Marengo,  and 
again  crossing  the  plain  passed  through  Tortona 
(anciently  Dertona)  a  town  by  no  means  handsome, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Voghiera,  where  we  passed 
the  night.  This  town  is  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  Vicus  Irice^  a  little  barbarised  indeed,  but  still 
perceptible  in  its  modern  appellation.  It  is  large 
and  well  built.  In  common  with  the  neighbouring 
cities,  Voghiera  is  said  to  have  suffered  more  from 
the  quarrels  between  the  Emperors  and  the  Popes 
than  from  the  arms  of  the  invading  barbarians. 
The  observation  might  perhaps  be  generalised,  as 
with  few  exceptions,  the  towns  of  Italy  have  been 
treated  with  more  cruelty  by  internal  than  external 
enemies. 

From  Tortona  to  Voghiera,  and  indeed  to  Milan, 
the  road  traverses  one  of  the  most  fertile  as  well  as 
beautiful  parts  of  the  celebrated  plain  watered  by  the 
Po  and  the  Tesino,  with  their  many  tributary  streams, 
and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  No 
country  in  the  world  perhaps  enjoys  more  advantages 
than  this  extensive  and  delicious  vale.  Irrigated  by 
rivers  that  never  fail,  it  is  clad  even  in  the  burning 
months  of  July  and  August  with  perpetual  verdure, 
and  displays,  after  a  whole  season  of  scorching  sun- 
shine, the  deep  green  carpet  of  the  vernal  months. 
Even  in  the  beginning  of  October,  autumn  had  scarcely 
tinged  its  woods,  while  the  purple  and  yellow  flowers 
of  spring  still  variegated  its  rich  grassy  meadows. 
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The  climate,  like  that  of  Italy  at  large,  is  unifoftn 
and  serene ;  but  as  the  more  southern  provinces  are 
refreshed  during  the  sultry  season  by  a  breeze  from 
the  sea,  so  these  plains  are  cooled  by  gales  that  blow 
constantly  from  the  bordering  mountains.  Hence  the 
traveller,  w^ho  has  been  panting  and  melting  away  in 
the  glowing  atmosphere  of  Florence  and  Genoa,  no 
sooner  crosses  the  Apennines,  and  descends  into 
the  Milanese,  than  he  finds  himself  revived  and 
braced  by  a  freshness,  the  more  agreeable  and  unex- 
pected, because  he  still  continues  to  enjoy  the  same 
unclouded  sky,  and  azure  firmament.  Nor  is  this 
vale  deficient,  as  plains,  if  extensive,  usually  are,  in  in- 
terest ;  nor  is  it  like  the  Netherlands,  a  lifeless  level, 
where  no  swell  presents  itself  to  attract  the  eye,  and 
to  vary  the  sullen  uniformity.  The  plains  of  the  Po, 
enclosed  between  two  chains  of  vast  mountains, 
always  have  one  and  sometimes  both  in  view ;  while 
numberless  ramifications  branching  from  them,  inter- 
sect the  adjacent  countries  in  all  directions,  and 
adorn  them  with  ridges  of  hills  that  diminish  in 
size  and  elevation  as  they  are  more  distant  from  the 
parent  mountains. 

The  road  from  Novi  to  Pavia  presents  on  the 
right  many  of  these  eminences,  resembling  the  hills 
of  Surrey,  and  like  them  adorned  with  trees,  churches, 
villas,  and  castles. 

As  we  approached  the  Po  we  found  the  roads 
deep  and  sandy ;  the  river,  though  nearly  confined 
by  the  dryness  of  the  season  to  the  middle  of  its 
channel,  is  yet  a  majestic  stream  ;  we  passed  it  on  a 
flying  bridge,  and  admired  its  banks  as  we  glided 
across.  As  they  are  low,  they  are  susceptible  of  one 
•  species  of  ornament  only,  and  that  consists  of  groves 
of  forest  trees  that  shade  its  margin,  and  as  they 
hang  over  it  and  sometimes  bathe  their  branches  in 
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its  waves,  enliven  it  by  the  reflection  of  their  thick 
iand  verdant  foliage.  Among  these  trees  the  poplar 
as  now,  as  it  was  anciently,  predominant ;  and  by  its 
height  and  spreading  form,  adds  considerably  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery. 

Rami  caput  umbravere  vircntes 
Heliadum,  totisque  fluunt  electra  capillis  *. — Claudian. 

The  fable  of  Phaeton,  so  prettily  told  by  Ovid, 
snd  so  amusing  to  boyish  fancy,  naturally  occurs  to 
the  recollection  of  the  traveller,  and  enhances  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  contemplates  the  stream  and 
its  bordering  scenery. 

A  .little  neat  church,  not  far  from  the  river,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Laurence,  quia flivmen  pestemque  repiditf^ 
shows  what  ravages  the  Po  sometimes  makes,  and 
how  much  the  inhabitants  dread  its  inundations.  As 
we  approached  Pavia,  the  verdure  and  freshness  of 
the  country,  if  possible,  increased,  and  exhibited  an 
appearance  altogether  cooling  and  delightful. 

The  Tesino  {Ticinus)  bathes  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
and  waters  its  whole  territory.  Another  branch  of 
the  same  river  flows  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  and  is  finely  shaded  with  poplar  groves. 
The  Ticinus  is  a  noble  stream,  clear  and  rapid.  In 
clearness,  as  well  as  in  the  shades  that  grace  its  banks, 
it  agrees  with  the  well-known  description  of  Silius  ; 
but  in  the  rapidity  of  its  current  it  differs  widely 
from  it  if.     Perhaps  the  poet  meant  its  apparent,  not 

*  Above  the  heads  of  all  the  sister-train 

Thick-spreading  branches  forni'd  a  verdant  shade, 
And  from  their  dripping  tresses  amber  stream'd. 
f  Because  he  kept  off  the  inundation  and  the  pestilence. 
J  Cocruleas  Ticinus  aquas,  et  stagna  vadoso 
Perspicuus  servat  turbari  nescia  fundo, 
Ac  nitidum  A-iridi  lente  trahit  amne  liquorem  : 
Yix  credas  labi ;  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
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its  real  course,  and  if  so,  his  expressions  are  at  least 
poetically  applicable ;  as  the  unruffled  smoothness  of 
the  surface,  and  the  evenness  of  the  motion,  deceive 
the  eye,  and  in  part  conceal  its  rapidity.  Another 
circumstance,  which  contributes  much  to  the  beauty 
of  this  river,  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed ;  I  mean 
its  serpentine  course,  and  tlie  number  of  islands 
encircled  by  its  meanders,  which,  shaded  as  they  fre- 
quently are  with  poplars,  beeches,  and  elms,  entitle 
the  stream  to  the  epithet  of  beautiful^  attached  to  it 
by  Claudian  {pulcher  Ticinus).  A  stone  bridge, 
long  and  covered  with  a  wooden  gallery,  leads  over 
the  river  to  the  gate  of  Pavia. 

PAVIA. 

This  city  derived  its  first  and  ancient  name  from  the 
river  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands,  and  was,  like 
it,  called  Ticinum.  Under  this  appellation  it  acquired 
no  fame,  and  seems  indeed  scarcely  to  have  attracted 
notice.  The  first  battle  between  Annibal  and  the 
Romans  under  Scipio,  reflected  a  bloody  glare  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  but  left  the  town  (if  it  then 
existed)  in  its  original  obscurity.  A  melancholy 
visit  of  Augustus  to  honour  the  ashes  of  Drusus,  and 
a  few  disorderly  skirmishes  in  the  contest  between 
Yitellius  and  Otho,  serve  merely  to  record  the  exist- 
ence  of  Ticinum.     Between  the   sixth    and  eighth 

Argutos  inter  volucrum  certamina,  cantus, 
Somniferam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lymphaui. 

Bell.  Pun.  iv.  "2. 

No  sand  upturning  from  his  shallow  bed, 

Tesino  keeps  his  waves  unsullied  still, 

And  slowly  drags  his  azure  stream  along  : 

Scarce  might  he  seem  to  move,  so  soft  and  smooth, 

Amid  the  chant  of  birds  that  warble  round, 

His  limpid  current  flows,  inspiring  sleep. 
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century,  the  ancient  name  disappeared,  and  under 
the  appellation  of  Papia*,  softened  by  Italian  euphony 
into  Pavia,  the  town  became  a  considerable  city, 
and  the  residence  of  a  race  of  barbarian  monarchs. 
Theodoric  jfirst  noticed  it ;  his  Gothic  successors  fre- 
quented it,  and  the  Longobardic  princes  not  being 
masters  of  Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of  their  domi- 
nions. "While  the  seat  of  their  ignorant  court  it 
became,  by  a  singular  fate,  the  centre  of  the  few 
fflimraerino;s  of  science  that  still  beamed  on  that  be- 
nighted  region,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  first  mother  university. 

Voltaire  aeknowledges  that  France  owes  all  her 
arts  and  sciences  to  Italy ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
recorded  tradition,  Pavia  sent  her  one  of  her  first 
masters,  Pietro  di  Pisa.  To  him  the  university  of 
Paris  looks  up  as  to  her  founder,  next  at  least  to 
Charlemagne,  whose  zealous  endeavours  to  propagate 
knowledge  attracted  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  the  age  to  his  capital,  and  drew,  at  the  sajne  time, 
Alcuin  from  York,  and  Pietro  from  Pavia.  Whether 
either  of  these  once  illustrious  seminaries  can  really 
boast  of  so  early  an  origin,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  to  her  university  Pavia 
owes  her  principal  fame,  I  might  almost  say  her 
existence.  In  common  >vith  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
Pavia  suffered  all  the  extremes  of  barbarous  invasion 
and  tyrannic  sway,  went  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  middle  ages,  flourished  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty,  and  finally,  withered  away  under  the  yoke  of 
monarchy.  In  this  last  stage,  her  university  alone 
suspended  her  total  extinction,   and  still   continues 

•  An  appellation  taken  from  the  Roman  tribe  of  that  name,  in 
which  the  natives  of  Ticinum,  who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  were  enrolled.  The  name  of  Pavia  is  therefore  strictly 
classical. 
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her  only  hope  and  support.  It  has  in  its  time  pro- 
duced many  men,  eminent  in  every  branch  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  is  still  supplied  with  professors 
of  talents  and  of  reputation.  It  has  a  noble  library, 
grand  halls  for  lectures,  anatomical  galleries,  a  bota- 
nical garden,  and  several  well-endowed  colleges ;  yet 
with  all  this  apparatus,  its  schools  are  not  much 
frequented,  and  indeed  the  very  streets  of  the  town 
seem  solitary  and  forsaken.  Whether  this  desolation 
be  ascribable  to  the  influence  of  the  French,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  or  to  any  internal  defect  in  the 
constitution  of  the  university,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

When  a  republic,  Pavia  sent,  it  is  recorded,  fifteen 
thousand  men  to  the  crusades,  a  number  equal  to 
half  her  actual  population,  which  amounts  to  little 
more  than  thirty  thousand  souls.  It  is,  how^ever, 
some  consolation  to  reflect,  as  it  is  highly  honourable 
to  the  city,  that  its  spirit  did  not  evaporate  with  its 
prosperity,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  states  which 
have  always  rebelled  against  the  French,  and  that 
more  than  once  it  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from 
its  walls;  unfortunately,  in  their  last  attempt,  though 
perhaps  more  intrepid  than  in  a  former  *,  its  citizens 
were  less  successful,  and  atoned  for  their  untimely 
patriotism  by  the  blood  of  their  magistrates,  whom 
Buonaparte  ordered  to  be  shot.  Had  every  city  in 
Italy  shown  us  much  resolution,  their  united  exer- 
tions must  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  this 
lovely  country  would  not  now  groan  under  the  iron 
rod  of  a  most  insolent  enemy. 

Of  its  edifices,  whether  churches,  colleges,  or 
palaces,  none,  for  their  magnitude,  style,  or  decora- 
tions,  seem  to    deserve   particular   attention.     One 

*  An.  1706. 
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church,  however,  the  traveller  will  visit  with  interest, 
because  it  contains  the  ashes  of  Boetius,  distinguished 
by  his  taste  and  learning  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance ;  by  his  noble  birth,  at  a  time  when  few 
indeed  could  claim  patrician  honours ;  and,  above  all, 
by  his  independent  senatorial  spirit  in  an  era  when 
Rome  was  obliged  to  bend  her  neck  under  the  sway 
of  a  barbarian.  Though  put  to  death  by  the  jealousy 
of  a  tyrant,  he  enjoys  a  double  privilege  which,  I 
believe,  has  never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  patriot. 
His  tomb  was  raised  by  an  emperor,  and  his  epitaph 
written  by  a  pope.  The  church  I  allude  to  is  that 
called  In  Cielo  Aureo  ;  the  emperor  was  Otho  III., 
and  the  pope  Sylvester  II. 

In  the  same  temple  the  body  of  St.  Augustin  is 
said  to  repose ;  it  was  first  transported  to  Sardinia 
by  the  Romans  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  Van- 
dals, then  ravaging  Africa,  and  afterwards  it  was 
conveyed  by  order  of  one  of  the  Longobardic  monarchs 
to  Pavia,  where  it  lay  concealed  and  forgotten  till 
the  seventeenth  century.  Every  traveller,  who  loves 
truth  or  reveres  genius,  would  visit  with  interest 
and  respect  the  tomb  that  contains  the  ashes  of  the 
learned,  the  pious,  the  benevolent  Austin,  the  Chris  - 
tian  Plato — "  Quid  enim  habet,"  says  Erasmus,  a 
competent  judge ;  "  orbis  Christianus  hoc  scriptore 
vel  magis  aureum  vel  augustius*?"  But  the  oblivion 
that  so  long  brooded  over  these  venerable  remains, 
and  the  doubts  that  must  naturally  arise  from  it, 
check  our  ardour  as  we  advance,  and  excite  an  ap- 
prehension lest  the  tribute  which  we  wish  to  offer  to 
virtue  and  wisdom  should  be  erroneously  directed 
to  the  putrid  dust  of  some  northern  invader,  or  of 
some  half-savage  Longobard. 

♦  For  what  can  the  Christian  world  boast  more  golden  or  more 
august  than  this  writer? 

VOL.  III.  K 
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CHIARAVALLE. 
About  four  miles  from  Pavia  stands  the  abbey  of 
Chiaravalle,  once  celebrated  for  its  riches  and  mag- 
nificence.     It  belonged  to  the  Carthusian  monks, 
and  on  the  suppression  of  the  order   by  tlie  emperor 
Joseph,  it  passed  with  a  property  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  to  government ;  of  this  sum  about 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  was  annexed  to  the 
hospital  of  Pavia ;  of  the  disposal  of  the  remainder, 
equally  appropriate  and  benevolent,  without  doubt, 
there  is,  1  believe,  at  present  nothing  on  record.     A 
fine  avenue  of  limes  and  poplars,  shedding  a  religious 
gloom  on  the  traveller  as  he  drives  under  them,  leads 
to  the  arched  entrance  opening  into  a  spacious  court, 
with  the  church  full  in  front.      This  edifice  is  of 
Gothic  and  Saxon  intermingled;    its  walls  are  of 
solid  white  marble,  lined  within  with  various  kinds 
of  precious  stones*     Sculpture  and  carving,  whether 
in  marble,  gems,  or  metals,  are  here  displayed  in  all 
their  pomp,  and  oftentimes  in  all  their  excellency. 
Ornaments   indeed  are   not   so   much  bestowed  as 
squandered  on  every  part ;  but  they  are  all  so  rich, 
so  perfect  in  their  kind,  so  well  placed  for  efi'ect,  and 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  style  of  the  edifice  at 
large,  that  the  most  fastidious  observer  would  find  it 
difficult  to  retrench  them. 

This  abbey  was  founded  about  the  year  1400  by 
Galeas  Visconti,  whose  tomb  stands  on  one  side  of 
the  transept ;  though  the  church  itself  may  justly 
be  considered  as  his  real  mausoleum.  A  few  Augus- 
tinian  friars  are  now  employed  to  perform  the  duties 
required  by  the  foundation,  and  to  keep  the  church 
in  order  ;  a  task  which  they  fulfil  with  commendable 
zeal  and  exactness,  as  few  similar  edifices  exhibit 
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more  neatness  and  cleanliness  than  that  entrusted 
to  their  care.  The  view  from  the  tower  over  the 
surrounding  plain,  hordered  by  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, is  verdant,  rich,  and  luxuriant  beyond  expres- 
sion. Besides  these  qualities  it  has  another  title  to 
our  attention,  as  it  was  the  theatre  of  the  bloody 
and  decisive  battle  of  Pavia,  between  the  French  and 
the  Imperialists,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
the  former,  and  in  the  capture  of  their  gallant 
monarch  Francis  I. 

A  French  traveller*  relates  an  anecdote  that  does 
equal  credit  to  this  prince's  piety  and  magnanimity 
on  this  trying  occasion.  lie  was  conducted  after 
the  battle  to  this  abbey,  and  entering  the  church  at 
the  time  the  monks  were  singing  part  of  the  hundred 
and  eighteenth  (nineteenth)  psalm,  immediately 
joined  the  choir  in  the  following  verse — 

Bonum  mihi  quia  humiliasti  me,  ut  discam  justificationes  tuas. 

It  is  good  for  me  that  thou  hast  humhled  me ;  that  I  may  learn 
thy  statutes. 

Such  resignation  combined  with  so  much  valour, 
and  with  so  high  a  spirit  in  such  circumstances,  is 
heroic  and -almost  sublime.  However,  though  w^e 
admire  and  love  the  prince,  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  other  defeat  of  the  French 
army,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They 
are  the  most  active  and  most  persevering  enemies 
that  Italy  knows,  and  have  wasted  her  cities  and 
fields  more  frequently,  more  extensively,  and  more 
wantonly,  than  any  other  invading  barbarians. 
Hitherto  indeed  they  have  generally  met  with  the 
punishment  due  to  cruelty,  ambition,  and  insolence ; 
and  their  short-lived  triumphs  on  Hesperian  ground 

*  Ahbe  Richard. 
K  2 
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have  terminated  in  discomfiture  and  ruin.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  their  late  successes  will  be  as  transient 
as  their  ancient  victories,  and  add  another  proof  to 
the  observation  of  the  poet,  that  the  Lily  is  not 
destined  to  flourish  in  Italian  soil*. 

They  still  show  the  chamber  in  which  the  French 
monarch  was  confined  during  the  first  day  and  night 
of  his  captivity.  It  is  small,  plain,  and  unadorned, 
as  the  private  apartments,  even  of  the  richest  abbeys, 
invariably  are ;  and  it  is  distinguished  only  by  the 
imaginary  importance  which  it  derives  from  the 
presence  of  the  royal  captive. 

We  left  the  abbey  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
rolled  rapidly  over  a  smooth  and  level  road,  and 
entered  Milan  about  nine  o'clock. 

*  Merlin  gli  fe  veder  che  quasi  tutti 

Gli  altri,  che  poi  di  Francia  scettro  avranno, 

O  di  ferro  gli  eserciti  distriitti, 

O  di  fame,  o  di  peste  si  vedranno  ; 

E  che  brevi  allegrezze,  e  lunghi  lutti, 

Poco  guadagno,  ed  infinite  danno 

Riporteran  d' Italia;  che  non  lice 

Che' I  Giglio  in  quel  terreno  abbia  radice. 

Ariosto,  Orlando  FuriosOj  xxxiii.  1 0. 

Sage  Merlin  show'd  him,  that  whatever  king 
In  days  to  come  shall  fill  the  Gallic  throne. 
Shall  see  his  armies  by  the  sword  destroy'd. 
Or  famine,  or  wide-wasting  pestilence. 
Short  space  of  joy,  and  long-enduring  woe, 
And  scanty  profit,  and  unmeasured  loss, 
Shall  be  their  lot  in  Italy ;  for  ne'er 
"Will  fate  permit  the  lily-flower  of  France 
To  strike  its  roots  in  our  thrice  happy  soil. 

The  Jleur  de  lis,  or  lily,  -was  the  distinctive  ornament  of  the 
roval  arms  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Milan,  its  History,  its  Cathedral — Comparison  between  Roman  and 
Gothic  Architecture  — St.  Charles  I3onx)meo,  his  Character — 
St.  Ambrose — Basilica  and  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana — Colleges 
and  Hospitals  of  Milan — Character  of  its  Inhabitants. 

Milan,  Milano,  ancientl}'  Mediolanum^  may  bo 
ranked  among  the  few  cities  of  Italy  which  have,  I 
will  not  say  escaped,  but  risen  superior  to  the  devas- 
tation of  ages,  wars,  and  revolutions,  and  brought 
down  to  modern  times  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the 
wiiole,  of  their  ancient  celebrity.  This  city  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  enjoyed,  during  certain  jKjriods 
of  her  history,  greater  independence,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  for  any  length  of  time  she  could 
boast  of  so  exuberant  a  population,  so  wide  a  circum- 
ference, or  such  durable  peace  and  prosperity,  as 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Many,  we  well  know,  are  the  blessings  which  accom- 
pany independence ;  but  independence,  by  which  I 
mean  exemption  from  foreign  influence,  is  only  a 
partial  advantage  if  it  be  not  perfected  by  liberty. 
This  observation  is,  I  think,  in  a  peculiar  manner 
elucidated  by  the  history  of  Milan,  whicli,  from  its 
situation,  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  soon  attained,  and 
with  a  few  intervals  of  visitation  and  disaster 
generally  preserved,  but  never  exceeded,  a  certain 
mediocrity  of  fame  and  magnificence. 

This  city,  like  most  of  those  situated  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  is  of  Gallic  origin.  The  Insu- 
brians  were  its  founders,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
lloman  history  built  it,  or  rather  erected  a  few 
hovels,  which  gradually  rose  from  a  village  to  a  town, 
and  at  length  became  a  city ;  or  so  at  least  it  was 
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called  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  his 
successor  Ancus  Martius.  As  the  capital  of  a  con- 
siderable territory,  it  had  acquired,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  531,  strength  sufficient  to  keep  a  Roman  army 
in  check  for  some  time,  and  to  require  the  united 
efforts  of  two  consuls.  Under  Roman  control  it 
enjoyed  tranquillity  undisturbed  for  many  ages, 
increased  in  extent  and  opulence,  improved  in  the 
polite  arts,  and  became  the  seat  of  an  academy, 
honoured,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  from 
an  inscription  still  extant,  with  the  appellation  of 
Novw  A  thence  (New  Athens).  One  advantage 
indeed  this  city  possessed  quite  peculiar  to  itself,  as 
its  prosperity  was  rather  increased  than  diminished 
by  the  civil  wars  and  the  invasions  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries ;  so  that  while  the  other  cities  of 
Italy  and  of  the  whole  empire  were  gradually  wasting 
away  under  the  increasing  calamities  of  the  times  ; 
and  even  Rome  herself,  with  all  her  lofty  preroga- 
tives of  majesty  and  of  fame,  saw  her  streets  deserted 
and  her  pomp  withering  under  the  influence  of 
warring  powers,  Milan  flourished  in  population  and 
splendour,  and  became,  not  indeed  the  nominal,  but 
oftentimes  the  real  seat  of  empire.  Such  was  its 
state  under  some  of  the  successors  of  Constantino ; 
and  particularly  during  the  reign  of  the  Valentinians, 
and  such  its  glory  when  described  by  Ausonius,  and 
decorated  with  temples  and  porticoes,  with  baths 
and  amphitheatres.  But  here  its  ancient  prosperity 
closed,  and  the  era  of  its  disasters  commenced.  Its 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  exposed  it  to  the 
attacks,  while  its  splendour  and  fame  attracted  the 
attention,  of  every  invading  barbarian.  Attila  visited 
it  in  his  fury,  and  first  plundered,  then  butchered 
its  inhabitants.  Next  the  Goths,  under  Yitiges,  in 
order  to  punish  an  effort  of  Roman  spirit  indignantly 
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spurning  at  their  yoke,  delivered  it  up  to  flames  and 
devastation.  It  was  afterwards  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Longobardi,  under  their  king  Alboin,  and  aban- 
doned during  the  existence  of  their  kingdom  to 
contempt  and  insignificance.  Charlemagne  restored 
it,  in  part  at  least,  to  its  former  dignity ;  but  one  of 
his  successors,  the  emperor  Barbarossa,  irritated  by 
the  insolence  of  its  inhabitants,  or  perhaps  instigated 
by  the  neighbouring  rival  cities,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  if  we  may  believe  some  historians,  tore 
up  its  foundations  and  passed  the  ploughshare  over 
its  ruins.  But  Milan  survived  even  this  tremendous 
visitation,  and  rose  almost  immediately,  and  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  same  prince,  from  h&c 
ashes. 

This  re-establishment,  as  well  as  her  former  splen- 
dour, was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  zeal  and 
the  authority  of  her  pastors,  who,  like  the  Roman 
pontiiFs,  after  having  long  been  the  benefactors  and 
the  fathers  of  their  flocks,  at  length  became  their 
sovereigns.  One  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Visconti, 
transmitted  his  temporal  authority  to  his  nephew, 
whose  descendants  reigned  for  several  generations 
with  considerable  influence  and  reputation.  Of  these 
dukes,  for  such  was  their  title,  John  Galeas  Visconti 
was  the  most  distinguished,  and  the  first  perhaps 
who  merited,  both  by  his  military  talents  and  by  his 
useful  institutions,  the  sovereignty  which  his  ancestors 
had  in  part  usurped.  The  cathedral  of  JMilan,  the 
Carthusian  abbey  of  Pavia,  several  bridges  and  aque- 
ducts, and  above  all  the  various  canals  that  intersect, 
drain,  and  fertilise  this  country,  are  to  this  day 
monuments  of  the  piety,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
benevolence  of  this  prince. 

Unfortunately  for  Milan,  and  indeed  for  all  Italy, 
the  family  of  the  Visconti  formed  matrimonial  con- 
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nexions  with  the  royal  dynasty  of  France,  which  on 
the  extinction  of  the  former  laid  claim  to  its  terri- 
tories, and  made  repeated  attempts,  with  various 
success,  to  take  possession  of  them.  These  attempts 
at  lenoth  terminated  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Pavia, 
wliich  broke  the  French  power  in  Italy,  and  secured 
the  possession  of  Milan  to  Spain,  and  eventually  to 
Austria,  who  retained  it,  with  a  few  intervals  of 
incidental  and  temporary  incursions,  till  the  French 
levolutionary  invasion. 

I  liave  elsewhere  observed  that  the  Austrian 
government  is  in  general  mild  and  benevolent,  and 
that  the  provinces  under  its  control  enjoy  a  fair 
proportion  of  ease  and  prosperity.  This  observation 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Milanese,  the  natural 
fertility  of  which,  if  the  cultivators  be  not  checked 
by  despotic  regulations  and  partial  taxation,  supplies 
in  abundance  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  all  that  can 
stimulate  and  recompense  industry.  Hence,  under 
the  Austrian  sway,  it  exhibited,  like  the  Netherlands, 
a  scene  of  population,  riches,  and  felicity,  seldom 
equalled  even  in  free  countries,  and  alike  deliglitful 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart  of  the  humane  traveller. 
The  emperor  Joseph,  with  good  intentions  but  bad 
policy,  first  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  both  these 
happy  provinces,  in  attempting  to  introduce  inno- 
vations, most  of  which,  whether  in  their  own  nature 
useful  or  not,  were  unquestionably  unpopular.  The 
fermentation  excited  by  these  ill-advised  measures 
was  scarcely  appeased  by  the  prudence  of  Leopold, 
Joseph's  successor,  when  the  French  revolution  burst 
forth  like  a  volcano,  and  disgorged  its  burning  torrent 
over  all  the  neighbouring  territories.  How  long  the 
effects  of  this  infernal  ebullition  may  be  felt,  or  how 
far  its  ravages  may  extend,  it  is  difiicult  to  determine. 
Suftice  it  to  say,  that  both  the  Milanese  and  the 
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Netherlands  fell  within  its  range,  and  have  expe- 
rienced the  full  effects  of  its  fury.  The  latter, 
plundered  of  its  riches,  and  its  constitution,  and 
deprived  of  half  of  its  population,  shares  with  France, 
lier  name,  her  misery,  and  her  infamy.  The  former, 
erected  into  the  capital  of  a  nominal  republic,  but  in 
fact  of  a  miserable  and  oppressed  province,  sees  its 
resources  swallowed  up  in  contributions,  its  churches 
stripped,  its  public  establishments  plundered,  its 
youth  corrupted,  and  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  its 
oppressors,  and  all  its  scenes  of  opulence,  and  all  its 
prospects  of  security,  turned  into  want  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Milan  is  a  great  and  splendid  city,  near  eleven 
miles  in  circumference,  containing  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  general  appear- 
ance, however,  does  not  in  my  opinion  coiTespond 
witli  its  reputation ;  the  streets  are  not  always  either 
wide,  or  regular,  or  well-built,  and  it  presents  few 
edifices  of  magnificence  or  beauty  sufficient  to  attract 
attention.  Of  these,  the  Cathedral  without  doubt  is 
the  principal.  It  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  occupies  part  of  the  great  square.  It  is 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  its  materials  are  white 
marble.  In  magnitude  this  edifice  yields  to  few. 
Inferior  only  to  the  Basilica  Yaticana,  it  equals  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  surpasses  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  and  St.  Paul's ;  in  the  interior  elevation  it 
yields  to  both  ;  in  exterior  it  exceeds  both ;  in  fret- 
work, carving,  and  statues,  it  goes  beyond  all  churches 
in  the  world,  St.  Peter's  itself  not  excepted.  Its 
double  aisles,  its  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  arches  ; 
the  lustre  of  its  walls;  its  numberless  niches  all 
filled  with  marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  novel 
even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic.  Such,  at 
least,  it  must  appear  to  those  who  admire  the  Gothic 
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manner  called  by  the  Italians  Tedesca  (Teutonic), 
so  uncommon  in  Italy  in  its  purity,  as  most  of  the 
edifices  that  bear  that  appellation  are,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  a  mixed  style  formed  of  a  degrada- 
tion of  Roman  architecture  dressed  up  in  Moresco 
ornaments.  The  admirer  of  English  Gothic  will 
observe  one  peculiarity,  which  is,  that  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan  there  is  no  screen,  and  that  the  chancel 
is  entirely  open,  and  separated  from  the  nave  only  by 
its  elevation.  In  the  front  of  the  chancel,  and 
almost  immediately  above  the  steps,  rises  on  four 
additional  steps  the  altar,  and  behind  it,  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  the  choir.  Thus  the  altar  stands  as 
in  the  Roman  basilicas,  and  indeed  in  all  ancient 
churches,  between  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

Two  circumstances  are  particularly  observable  in 
this  church :  the  one  is,  that  there  are  no  chapels 
properly  so  called,  because  the  Ambrosian  rite, 
which  long  retained  the  ancient  custom  of  allowing 
one  altar  only,  and  one  service  in  each  church,  not 
having  conformed  to  the  modern  mode  when  the 
cathedral  was  commenced,  no  provision  was  made  in 
the  plan  for  private  masses  and  oratories.  This 
omission  contributes  much  to  the  simplicity  and  the 
unity  of  the  edifice.  Altars,  however,  there  now  are 
in  abundance,  but  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  does 
not  interfere  with  the  general  design.  The  second  is 
the  thinness  of  the  pillars  or  rather  of  the  cluster  of 
pillars,  which,  while  they  support  the  vault,  and  are 
of  course  numerous,  amounting  to  fifty-two,  yet 
conceal  no  part  of  the  edifice,  and  allow  the  eye  to 
range  over  the  whole  at  pleasure.  How  much  superior 
are  pillars  to  buttresses,  and  colonnades  to  arcades  ! 
the  lightness,  the  simplicity,  and  the  openness  of  the 
one,  to  the  cumbersome  weight  of  the  other,  which 
occupies  so  much  space,  conceals  so  many  parts,  and 
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SO  obstructs  the  appearance  of  an  edifice.  In  truth, 
the  traveller  when  he  has  seen  and  admired  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  St.  Peter  ad  Yincula,  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  Paul  fuori  le  Mura  (with- 
out the  walls),  views  even  the  towering  arcades  of 
St.  Peter  s  with  regret,  and  laments  that  a  colonnade 
is  wanting  to  the  interior  perfection  of  the  Vatican. 

The  pillars  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  are  more 
than  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  about  eight  in  dia- 
meter. The  dimensions  of  the  church  at  large  are 
as  follows: — In  length  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet, 
in  breadth  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  in  interior 
elevation  under  the  dome  two  hundred  and  fifty - 
eight,  and  four  hundred  in  exterior,  that  is  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower.  The  pavement  is  formed  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  disposed  in  various  pat- 
terns and  fio-ures.  The  number  of  niches  is  oreat, 
and  every  niche  has  its  statue,  which,  with  those 
placed  on  the  balustrade  of  the  roof,  are  reported  to 
amount  to  more  than  four  thousand.  Many  among 
them  are  said  to  be  of  great  beauty. 

Over  the  dome  rises  a  tower  or  spire,  or  rather 
obelisk,  for  its  singular  shape  renders  it  difiicult  to 
ascertain  its  appellation,  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
intrinsic  merit,  adds  little  either  to  the  beauty  or  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  structure  which  it  surmounts. 
This  obelisk  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century*,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  archi- 
tects. Though  misplaced,  its  form  is  not  in  itself 
inelegant,  while  its  architecture  and  mechanism  are 
extremely  ingenious,  and  deserve  minute  examina- 
tion. In  ascending,  the  traveller  will  observe  that 
the  roof  of  the  church  is  covered  with  blocks  of 
marble,  connected  together  by  a  cement,  that  has  not 

*  1763. 
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only  its  hardness  and  durability,  but  its  colour,  so 
that  the  eye  scarcely  perceives  the  juncture,  and  the 
Avhole  roof  appears  one  immense  piece  of  white  shin- 
ing marble.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  extensive 
and  even  novel,  as  it  includes  not  only  the  city  and 
the  rich  plain  of  Milan,  intersected  with  rivers  and 
canals,  covered  with  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  groves,  and  thickly  studded  with  villages  and 
towns ;  but  it  extends  to  the  grand  frame  of  this 
picture,  and  takes  in  the  neighbouring  Alps,  forming 
a  magnificent  semicircle,  and  uniting  their  bleak 
ridges  with  the  milder  and  more  distant  Apennines. 

The  traveller  will  regret  as  he  descends,  that  in- 
stead of  heaping  this  useless  and  cumbersome  quarry 
upon  the  dome,  the  trustees  of  the  edifice  did  not 
employ  the  money  expended  upon  it,  in  erecting  a 
front  (for  that  essential  part  is  still  wanting)  cor- 
responding with  the  style  and  the  stateliness  of  this 
superb  temple.  A  front  has  indeed  been  begun,  but 
in  a  taste  so  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  main  building, 
and  made  up  of  such  a  medley  of  Roman  orders  and 
Gothic  decorations,  that  the  total  suspension  of  such 
a  work  might  be  considered  as  an  advantage,  if  a 
more  appropriate  portal  were  to  be  erected  in  its 
place.  But  unfortunately  the  funds  destined  for  the 
completion  and  repair  of  this  cathedral  are  now  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  general  confiscation ;  and  an  edifice 
destined  to  be  a  monument  of  the  piety  of  fifty  gene- 
rations, will  be  abandoned  by  the  present  atheistical 
government  to  neglect  and  decay.  Had  it  been 
finished,  and  had  the  western  front  been  built  in  a 
style  corresponding  with  the  other  parts,  the  admirers 
of  Gothic  would  have  possessed  one  specimen  perfect 
in  its  kind,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  best  materials  set  off  by  a  fine  climate. 

In  materials,  indeed,  the  cathedral  of  Milan  sur- 
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passes  all  other  churches,  the  noblest  of  which  are 
only  lined  jind  coated  with  marble,  wliile  this  is  en- 
tirely built,  paved,  vaulted,  and  *  roofed  with  the 
same  substance,  and  that  of  the  whitest  and  most 
resplendent  kind.  Here,  then,  there  would  have  been 
an  object  of  comparison,  and  the  lover  of  sacred 
architecture,  after  a  minute  examination,  I  will  not 
say  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  magnitude,  elevation,  and 
accompaniments  of  that  vast  fabric  admit  of  no 
comparison,  but  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura,  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua,  St.  Paul  in 
London,  might  decide  which  of  the  two  styles  is  best 
adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  religious  offices,  or  which 
delights  the  eye  and  tlie  mind  most.  The  decision 
would  be  difficult.  Most  men  have  habits  to  resist 
and  prejudices  to  conquer  on  the  subject.  All  the 
ancient,  and,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul's  only, 
all  the  great  edifices  dedicated  to  religion  in  our  own 
country  are  Gothic  and  Saxon,  while  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture  is  seen  only  in  palaces,  villas, 
and  theatres.  How  naturally  therefore  does  the 
former  excite  sentiments  of  awe  and  devotion ! — espe- 
cially when  we  learn  from  our  very  infancy 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister  pale. 
And  love  the  high  imbowed  roof, 
Witli  antique  pillars,  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Shedding  a  dim  religious  light. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso.  156. 

If  to  these  enchantments  we  add  the  pealing  organ^ 
the  full-wiced  choir,  the  service  high,  and  anthems 
clear,  we  are  irresistibly  attracted  to  a  style  that 
awakens  so  many  delicious  recollections,  and  calls 
forth  some  of  our  best  and  most  holy  feelinfrs. 
When  opposed  to  it,  Greek  and  Roman  architecture, 
though  it  may  retain  its  beauty,  yet  seems  divested 
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of  its  majesty  ;  and  appropriated  as  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely amongst  us  to  the  mansions  of  the  great  and 
to  tlie  resorts  of  the  gay,  it  inspires  pleasurable  ideas 
only,  and  awakens  emotions  of  mirth,  and  expecta- 
tions of  theatrical  amusement.  But  this  association 
of  ideas,  so  favourable  to  Gothic,  is  peculiar  to  an 
Englishman.  An  Italian's  prejudices  run  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  The  Gothic,  or  Tedesca^  he  considers 
as  an  invention  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  a 
combination  of  disproportions  and  dissonances.  Its 
twilight  pale  is  to  him  the  sullen  gloom  of  northern 
forests,  and  of  skies  for  ever  clouded :  its  clustered 
pillars  are  mere  confusion,  ill-contrived  bundles  of 
stone ;  the  apparent  length  or  elevation  is  the  result 
of  narrowness  and  disproportion  ;  the  pointed  arch, 
the  consequence  of  ignorance  in  not  knowing  the  art 
of  forming  a  round  one ;  the  stone  braces  that  inter- 
sect the  vault,  clumsy  contrivances  to  support  it ; 
the  fretwork  of  the  windows,  happy  inventions  to 
obstruct  the  light ;  in  short,  he  looks  upon  the  whole 
style  as  an  ill-assorted  mass  of  incongruities,  dispro- 
portions, incumbrance,  confusion,  darkness,  and  intri- 
cacy, well  adapted,  indeed,  as  were  the  forests  of 
Scandinavia,  to  the  gloom  and  the  horror  of  Druidical 
sacrifices  and  Runic  incantations, 

Barbara  ritu  ' 

Sacra  deum,  structae  diris  feralibus  arse  *. 

LuCAN,  Phars.  iii.  40 1. 

but  very  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  Christian 
congregation,  the  order  and  decorum  of  its  rites,  and 
the  festive  celebration  of  its  mysteries. 

It  would  here,  perhaps,  be  the  place  to  inquire 
when  and  whence  the  Gothic  style  passed  into  Italy ; 
an  inquiry  which  would  naturally  lead  to  another 

*  Where  barbarous  rites  profaned  the  dark  abodes, 
And  altars  rose  to  furies,  not  to  goda. 
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inseparable  indeed  from  it,  tlioiigli  more  extensive 
and  intricate,  where  that  style  originated.  But  as  the 
subject  is,  if  not  strictly  speaking  Gothic,  at  least 
anti-classical,  I  may  be  allowed  to  exclude  it  from 
these  sketches,  and  instead  of  a  dissertation,  and  my 
own  very  insignificant  opinion,  call  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  a  passage  from  Cassiodorus  :  and  ad- 
mitting that  it  may  not  refer  to  the  style  in  question, 
yet  I  will  ask  him,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
describe  it  more  accurately*. — "  Quid  dicamus  colum- 
narum  junceam  proceritatem  ?  moles  illas  sublimis- 
simas  fabricarum,  quasi  quibusdam  erectis  hastilibus 
contineri  et  substantias  qualitate  concavis  canalibus 
excavatas,  ut  magis  ipsas  sestimes  fuisse  transfusas, 
alias  caeris  judicas  factum,  quod  metallis  durissimis 
videas  expolitumt."^ — Lib.  vii.  Yar.  Form.  xv. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  interior  of  this 
church  is  the  subterranean  chapel,  in  which  the  body 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  reposes.  It  is  immediately 
under  the  dome,  in  form  octangular,  and  lined  with 
silver,  divided  into  panels  representing  the  principal 
actions  of  the  life  of  the  saint.  The  body  is  in  a 
shrine  of  rock-crystal,  on,  or  rather  behind,  the  altar ; 
it  is  stretched  at  full  length,  dressed  in  pontifical 
robes,  with  the  crosier  and  mitre.     The  face  is  ex- 

*  Cassfodorus  lived  in  tte  sixth'  century,  and  was  secretary  to 
the  first  Gothic  kings. 

\  "  What  judgment  shall  we  form  of  that  reedlike  length  of 
columns,  where  the  most  lofty  piles  of  huilding  seem  to  depend  for 
support  upon  mere  spears  set  upi'ight  ?  The  doubtful  suhstance 
scooped  out  into  hollow  channels,  conveys  the  impression  of  the 
whole  having  heen  cast  in  a  mould  :  and  a  material  which  we  know 
can  only  be  brought  to  a  surface  hy  means  of  tools  made  of  the 
hardest  metals,  has  all  the  appearance  of  heing  formed  of  wax." 

From  this  epistle  we  learn,  that  under  the  above-mentioned 
princes,  Rome  still  abounded  in  statues,  even  of  bronze — that  its 
edifices  were  in  good  repair,  and  that  government  was  extremely 
attentive  to  their  preservation. 
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posed,  very  improperly,  because  much  disfigured  by 
decay;  a  deformity  increased,  and  rendered  more 
hideous,  by  its  contrast  with  the  splendour  of  the 
vestments  which  cover  the  body,  and  by  the  pale 
ghastly  light  that  gleams  from  the  aperture  above. 
The  inscription  over  this  chapel,  or  mausoleum,  was 
dictated  by  St.  Charles  himself,  and  breathes  that 
modesty  and  piety  which  so  peculiarly  marked  his 
character.     It  is  as  follows : 

CAROLUS  CARDINALIS 

TITULI  8.   PRAXEDI3 

ARCHIEP.   MEDIOLAN. 

FREQUKNTIORIBUS. 

CLERI,     POPULIQ.    AC 

DEVOTI  F.BMINIE  SEXTJ8 

PRECIBUS  SE  COMMENDATUM 

CUPIENS  HOC  LOCO  SIBI 

MONUMENTUM  VIVENS  ELEGIT  *. 

If  ever  a  human  being  deserved  such  honours  from 
his  fellow- creatures,  it  was  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 
Princely  birth  and  fortune,  the  highest  dignities, 
learning,  talents,  and  accomplishments,  qualities  so 
apt  to  intoxicate  the  strongest  mind,  even  in  the 
soberness  of  mature — I  might  say,  in  the  suUenness  of 
declining  age,  shone  in  him  even  when  a  youth  t, 
without  impairing  that  humility,  simplicity  of  heart, 
disinterestedness,  and  holiness,  which  constituted  his 
real  merit,  and  formed  his  most  honourable  and  per- 
manent distinction.  It  was  his  destiny  to  render  to 
his  people  those  great  and  splendid  services  which 

*  Charles,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  desirous  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  more  frequent  prayers  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and 
of  the  devout  female  sex,  chose,  in  his  lifetime,  this  spot  for  the 
situation  of  his  tomb. 

t  He  was  made  cardinal  and  archbishop,  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  by  his  uncle,  Pius  IV.,  who  had  resigned  several  rich  livings 
to  him  twelve  years  before. 
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excite  public  applause  and  gratitude,  and  to  perform 
at  the  same  time  those  humbler  duties  which,  though 
perhaps  more  meritorious,  are  more  obscure,  and 
sometimes  produce  more  obloquy  than  acknowledg- 
ment. Thus,  he  founded  schools,  colleges,  and  hos- 
pitals, built  parochial  churches,  most  affectionately 
attended  his  flock  during  a  destructive  pestilence, 
erected  a  lazaretto,  and  served  the  forsaken  victims 
with  his  own  hands.  These  are  duties  uncommon, 
magnificent,  and  heroic,  and  are  followed  by  fame 
and  glory.  But,  to  reform  a  clergy  and  people,  de- 
praved and  almost  barbarized  by  ages  of  war,  inva- 
sion, internal  dissension,  and  by  their  concomitant 
evils,  famine,  pestilence,  and  general  misery  ;  to  exr 
tend  his  influence  to  every  part  of  an  immense  diocese, 
including  some  of  the  wildest  regions  of  the  Alps  ; 
to  visit  every  village  in  person,  and  to  inspect  and 
correct  every  disorder ;  are  offices  of  little  pomp  and 
of  great  difficulty.  Yet  this  laborious  part  of  his  pas- 
toral charge  he  went  through  with  the  courage  and 
the  perseverance  of  an  apostle ;  and  so  great  was  his 
success,  that  the  diocese  of  Milan,  the  most  extensive 
perhaps  in  Italy,  as  it  contains  at  least  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  parishes,  became  a  model  of  decency,  order, 
and  regularity  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  every  impartial  observer.  The  good 
effects  of  the  zeal  of  St.  Charles  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  diocese  ;  and  most  of  his  regulations 
for  the  reformation  of  his  clergy,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  seminaries,  yearly  retreats,  &c.,  were 
adopted  by  the  Gallican  church,  and  extended  over 
France  and  Germany. 

Many  of  his  excellent  institutions  still  remain,  and 
among  others  that  of  Sunday  schools ;  and  it  is  both 
novel  and  affecting  to  behold  on  that  day  tlie  vast 
area  of  the  Cathedral  filled  with  children,  formmg  two 

VOL.    UI.  L 
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grand  divisions  of  boys  and  girls,  ranged  opposite 
each  other,  and  these  again  subdivided  into  classes, 
according  to  their  age  and  capacities,  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  pillars,  while  two  or  more  instructors  attend 
each  class,  and  direct  their  questions  and  explanations 
to  every  little  individual  without  distinction.  A 
clergyman  attends  each  class,  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  laymen  for  the  boys,  and  for  the  girls  by  as 
many  matrons.  The  lay  persons  are  said  to  be  often- 
times of  the  first  distinction.  Tables  are  placed  in 
different  recesses  for  writing.  This  admirable  prac- 
tice, so  beneficial  and  so  edifying,  is  not  confined  to 
the  cathedral,  or  even  to  Milan.  The  pious  arch- 
bishop extended  it  to  every  part  of  his  immense  dio- 
cese ;  and  it  is  observed  in  all  the  parochial  churches 
of  the  Milanese,  and  of  the  neighbouring  dioceses,  of 
such  at  least  as  are  suffragans  of  Milan. 

The  private  virtues  of  St.  Charles,  that  is,  the 
qualities  that  give  true  sterling  value  to  the  man, 
and  sanctify  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  Creator,  I  mean 
humility,  self-command,  temperance,  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  fortitude,  were  not  inferior  to  his  public 
endowments.  His  table  was  for  his  guests  ;  his  own 
diet  was  confined  to  bread  and  vegetables ;  he  allowed 
himself  no  amusement  or  relaxation,  alleging  that  the 
variety  of  his  duties  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  recrea- 
tion. His  dress  and  establishment  were  such  as  be- 
came his  rank  ;  but  in  private  he  dispensed  with  the 
attendance  of  servants,  and  wore  an  under  dress 
coarse  and  common  ;  his  bed  was  of  straw ;  his 
repose  short  ;  and  in  all  the  details  of  life,  he 
manifested  an  utter  contempt  of  personal  ease  and 
indulgence.* 

•  Tliat  uniformity  of  action,  demeanour,  and  conversation, -which 
constitutes  consistency  of  character,  and  gives  to  all  stages  of  life  a 
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The  immense  charities  of  St.  Charles  exceed  the 
income  and  the  magnificence  of  sovereigns.  In  every 
city  in  which  he  had  at  any  time  resided  he  left  some 
monument  of  useful  munificence ;  a  school,  a  foun- 
tain, an  hospital,  or  a  college.  Ten  of  the  latter,  five 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  former  without  number, 
still  remain  at  Pavia,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  in  all  the 
towns  of  its  diocese.  Besides  these  public  founda- 
tions, he  bestowed  annually  the  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand crowQs  on  the  poor,  and  added  to  it  in  various 
cases  of  public  distress  during  his  life  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns  more ;  not  including 
numberless  extra  benefactions  conferred  upon  indivi- 
duals whose  situations  claimed  peculiar  and  perhaps 
secret  relief.  The  funds  which  supplied  these  bound- 
less charities  were  derived  partly  from  his  own 
estates,  and  partly  from  his  archiepiscopal  revenue. 
The  former,  as  he  had  no  expensive  tastes  or  habits 
to  indulge,  were  devoted  entirely  to  beneficence ;  the 
latter  he  divided  according  to  the  ancient  cUstom 
into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  building  and  reparation  of  churches  and  edifices 
connected  with  them,  the  second  was  allotted  to  the 
poor,  and  the  third  employed  in  the  domestic  expen- 
diture of  the  bishop.  But,  of  the  whole  income,  the 
humble  and  disinterested  prelate  ordered  an  account 
to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  diocesan  synod. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  virtues  should  have 
engaged  the  afifection  of  his  flock  during  his  life,  and 
that  after  his  death  they  should  be  recollected  with 
gratitude  and  veneration.    The  benevolent  Protestant 

certain  symmetry  and  unity  of  design  so  much  admired  by  the  an- 
cients [Cicero  de  Officiis,  i.  31],  was  peculiarly  conspicuous  in 
St.  Charles.  He  lived  only  to  serve  his  God  ;  to  this  grand  object 
he  directed  his  thoughts,  actions,  and  whole  being,  without  one 
sideling  glance  at  interest  or  pleasure. 
l2 
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will  not  quarrel  with  the  Milanese  for  supposing  that 
the  good  pastor  at  his  departure  cast  an  affectionate 
glance  on  his  beloved  flock,  non  deserens  sed  respec- 
tans  *  ;  that  the  flame  of  charity  still  burns  in  the 
regions  of  bliss ;  that  he  looks  down  upon  the  theatre 
of  his  labours  and  of  his  virtues  with  complacency ; 
and  that  he  still  continues  to  offer  up  his  orisons  for 
his  once  beloved  people  through  the  common  Lord 
and  Mediator  t. 

Of  the  statues  crowded  in  and  around  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  I  have  already  observed  that  many 
are  esteemed,  and  some  admired.  Of  the  latter,  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew  is  the  first ;  it  stands  in  the 
church,  and  represents  the  apostle  as  holding  his  own 
skin,  which  had  been  drawn  off  like  drapery  over  his 
shoulders.  The  play  of  the  muscles  is  represented 
with  an  accuracy  that  rather  disgusts  and  terrifies 
than  pleases  the  spectator.  The  sculptor  Agrati  may 
have  just  reason  to  compare  himself,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion implies,  to  Praxiteles ;  but  his  masterpiece  is 
better  calculated  for  the  decoration  of  a  school  of 
anatomy  than  for  the  embellishment  of  a  church. 

•  Cic.  de  Senectute,  23. — Not  deserting,  but  looking  back  upon 
them. 

•f*  This  extraordinary  person  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  not 
exhausted  by  his  labours  or  austerities,  as  the  reader  might  imagine, 
nor  of  the  plague,  to  which  he  exposed  hipaself  without  precaution 
or  antidote  (excepting  the  most  effectual  of  all,  abstemiousness)^ 
but  of  a  violent  fever,  caught  in  the  neighbouring  mountains 
(An.  1584).  He  was  nephew  to  the  last  Medicean  Pope,  Pius  IV., 
and  by  him  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  who  reads  his  life  will  find  few  miracles 
to  entertain  him,  but  will  see  many  virtues  which  are  much  better  ; 
these  virtues  have  extorted  a  reluctant  compliment  from  Addison, 
and  even  from  Burnet ;  and  when  we  consider,  on  the  one  side,  the 
spirit  of  these  writers,  and  particularly  of  the  latter,  and,  on  the 
other,  recollect  that  St.  Charles  Borromeo  was  an  archbishop,  a  car- 
dinal, and,  what  is  still  worse,  a  saint,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  give 
this  compliment  its  full  value. 
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The  exterior  of  the  chancel  is  lined  with  marble 
divided  into  pannels,  each  of  which  has  its  basso 
rilievo ;  the  interior  is  wainscoted,  and  carved  in  a 
very  masterly  style.  The  whole  of  the  chancel 
was  erected  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Two  large 
pulpits  stand  one  on  each  side  of  its  entrance ;  that 
on  the  right,  appropriated  to  the  reading  of  the  gos- 
pel, rests  upon  four  bronze  figures,  representing  the 
four  mysterious  animals  of  Ezekiel ;  that  on  the  left 
is  supported  by  the  four  doctors  of  the  Latin  church, 
in  the  same  metal. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate  all  the 
ornaments  of  this  church,  but  merely  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  general  idea  of  its  magnitude  and 
decorations.  When  we  saw  it,  its  magnificence  was 
on  the  decline ;  the  income  destined  for  its  comple- 
tion and  support  had  been  considerably  retrenched 
by  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  was,  I  believe,  entirely 
confiscated  by  the  French  ;  the  archbishopric  and 
the  chapter  were  impoverished  by  exactions  and 
alienations ;  and  thus  all  the  resources  that  fed  the 
splendour  of  this  grand  metropolitical  cathedral  were 
drained  or  exhausted.  Hence  it  seemed  to  want  that 
neatness  and  lustre  which  arise  from  great  attention 
and  opulence  united.  Here  indeed,  as  in  every  ter- 
ritory where  the  French  domineer,  appearances  of 
irreligion  too  often  strike  the  eye ;  neglected  churches 
and  plundered  hospitals, 

jEdesque  labentes  deorum  et 

Fceda  nigro  simulacra  fumo  *. 

HoRAT.  Carm.  iii.  vi.  3. 
are  frequent  spectacles  as  little  calculated  to  please 
the  sight  as  to  conciliate  the  judgment,  that  looks 
forward  with  terror  to  the  consequences  of  such  a 

•  The  sacred  fanes,  just  tottering  to  their  fail, 
And  statues  of  the  gods,  with  smoke  defiled. 
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system  of  atheism.  In  fact,  the  dilapidation  of 
benevolent  establishments  and  the  decay  of  sacred 
edifices  are  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst  symptoms 
of  the  propagation  of  French  principles.  The  neglect 
of  education,  arising  partly  from  the  want  of  instruc- 
tors, and  partly  from  the  suppression  of  ancient  esta- 
blishments, and  the  early  depravation  of  youth  tliat 
results  from  it,  are  already  deeply  felt  and  lamented. 
The  lawless  example  of  the  French  soldiery  dispersed 
over  the  whole  territory,  carries  vice  and  impiety 
into  every  village,  and  literally  scatters  disease  and 
death,  both  of  mind  and  body,  over  all  this  country, 
lately  so  virtuous  and  so  happy. 

Ele  sitira,  morbosque  ferens  mortalibus  a?gris 
Nascitur,  et  Ijevo  contristat  lumine  coeliim  *. 

^neid.  x.  275. 

The  character  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  celebrated  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  his  eloquence,  his  firmness,  and  his 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  influence,  are  well 
known ;  but  it  is  not  equally  so,  that  he  modelled 
and  regulated  the  liturgy  of  his  church,  and  that  this 
liturgy  is  still  in  use  in  the  cathedral,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  the  capitular  and  parochial  churches  of  this 
diocese.  The  reader  who  may  perhaps  be  acquainted 
with  such  forms  of  public  prayer  only  as  are  of  a 
later  invention,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Ambrosian  liturgy  of  the  fourth  century  was  more 
encumbered,  as  a  Protestant  would  express  it,  with 
rites  and  ceremonies  than  the  Roman  is  in  the  nine- 
teenth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  St.  Ambrose 
did  not  institute  or  compose  the  liturgy  that  now 
bears  his  name,  (it  existed  before  his  time,  and  was 

*  So  Sinus,  when  his  baleful  beams  arise. 
And  glare  disastrous  o'er  the  sadden'd  skies, 
Affrights  the  nations ;  while  his  burning  breath 
Darts  down  disease,  and  pestilence,  and  death. — Pitt. 
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probably  coeval  with  the  church  of  Milan,)  but  that 
lie  merely  reduced  it  into  better  order,  and  improved 
it  in  expression  and  arrangement. 

The  body  of  this  sainflies,  not  in  the  Cathedral, 
but  in  an  ancient  church  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  that  is  now  called  from  him  the  Basilica 
Ambrosiana,  and  is  said  to  have  been  that  in  which 
he  generally  officiated.  Though  ancient,  it  has  been 
so  often  repaired  that  it  may  possibly  retain  not 
much  of  its  original  materials  or  appearance.  One 
proof  indeed  of  its  antiquity  is  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  ground  all  around  it,  occasioned  by  the  ruins 
of  neighbouring  buildings ;  so  that  you  descend  some 
steps  to  enter  it ;  a  circumstance  that  gives  it  a  damp 
and  cheerless  aspect.  It  has  in  front  a  large  court 
surrounded  with  galleries  conformably  to  the  ancient 
mode,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  neglected, 
because  it  contributes  so  much  to  the  silence  and  the 
tranquillity  so  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  devotion. 
The  doors  are  of  bronze,  and  said  to  be  those  which 
St.  Ambrose  closed  against  the  emperor  Theodosius: 
but  without  the  least  foundation,  as  no  doors  were 
closed  on  the  occasion  ;  the  piety  of  the  emperor 
rendered  such  a  precaution  unnecessary,  and  in  tlie 
next  place,  the  present  doors  were  made  in  the  ninth 
centiu-y. 

The  church  is  divided  by  arcades  into  a  nave  and 
two  aisles  ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  semicircle,  and 
vaulted  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  church  of 
the  Carthusians  at  Rome  (the  great  hall  of  Dio- 
cletian's baths).  The  body  of  the  saint  is  supposed 
to  lie  under  the  high  altar  together  with  those  of  St. 
Gervasius  and  Saint  Protasius,  of  his  brother  Satyrus 
and  of  his  sister  Marcellina.  St.  Victors  church, 
called  in  St.  Ambrose's  time  Basilica  Portiana,  is 
ennobled  by  its  connexion  with  the  actions  of  the 
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saint,  and  by  his  contests  with  the  Arians.  It  is 
however  old  in  site  and  in  name  only;  the  whole 
fabric  being  entirely  modern,  and  far  too  gaudy  for 
ancient  taste.  This  censure  indeed  may  be  passed 
upon  many  other  churches  in  Milan,  which  lose 
much  of  their  majesty  and  even  of  their  beauty  by 
the  profusion  of  rich  and  splendid  decorations  that 
encumber  them.  The  materials  of  all  are  costly,  the 
arrangement  of  most  is  tasteless ;  yet  there  are  few 
which  do  not  present  some  object  of  curiosity  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  both 
to  the  convents  and  to  the  palaces. 

From  these  edifices  therefore  we  will  pass  to  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  an  establishment  which,  not- 
withstanding its  appellation,  has  no  connexion  with 
antiquity,  and  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the 
munificence  of  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  nephew 
of  St.  Charles,  and  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Milan. 
This  prelate,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  the  virtues 
if  not  the  talents  of  his  uncle,  began  to  collect  books 
when  a  student  at  Rome,  and  enlarging  his  plan  as 
he  advanced  in  age  and  dignities,  at  length,  when 
raised  to  the  archbishopric,  erected  an  edifice,  placed 
his  collection  in  it,  and  opened  it  to  the  public  under 
the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana  (the  Ambrosian 
library).  It  contains  about  forty  thousand  volumes, 
and  more,  it  is  said,  than  fifteen  thousand  manu- 
scripts. There  is  also  annexed  to  this  library  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  statues,  antiques,  and  medals, 
which  contained  many  articles  of  great  rarity  and 
reputation.  But  these,  whether  statues,  medals,  or 
paintings,  have,  together  with  the  most  valuable 
books  and  manuscripts,  been  conveyed  to  Paris.  The 
hall  of  this  library  is  well-proportioned,  though  not 
so  large  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  is  indeed 
requisite  for  a  collection  of  books  so  considerable. 
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The  celling  is  adorned  with  paintings,  and  the  space 
between  the  bookcases  and  the  cornice  filled  up  by 
the  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  authors,  whose 
writings  are  deposited  below,  or  to  use  the  elevated 
language  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  "  quorum  immortales 
animae,  in  locis  iisdera  loquuntur*." 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  articles  in  this  library  was  a  manuscript 
collection  of  various  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
a(!Companied  with  drawings,  designs,  &c.,  which 
had  been  presented  to  it  by  a  citizen  of  the  name  of 
Galeas  Arconati,  who  generously  refused  vast  sums 
offered  for  this  precious  deposit,  and  to  secure  its 
possession  to  his  country,  consigned  it  to  the  Ambro- 
slan  library  as  to  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  The 
reputation  of  Leonardo,  whose  genius  ranged  over 
all  the  sciences  at  pleasure,  and  shone  with  equal 
lustre  in  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  philo- 
sophy, gave  tliese  volumes,  of  sufficient  importance 
in  themselves,  an  inestimable  value  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  who  accordingly,  with  that  enthusiasm 
for  the  arts  which  distinguishes  the  modern  Italians 
as  honourably  as  it  did  the  ancient  Greeks,  erected  a 
marble  statue  to  the  donor,  and  enregistered  his  name 
among  the  public  benefactors  of  the  city.  AVhat 
then  must  have  been  their  rage  and  indignation  when 
they  saw  this  relict,  the  object  of  their  pride  and 
complacency,  torn  from  them  by  the  Frencht,  and 
sent  off,  jumbled  and  tossed  in  the  common  mass  of 
plunder,  to  Paris  ?    But  this  injustice  was  not  the 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  2, — Whose  immortal  souls  still  speak 
in  the  same  places. 

t  Di  Parigi 

Le  vagabonde  helve. — .Monti. 

The  vagrant  savages  of  Paris. 
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last  nor  the  greatest  insult  offered  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Milanese  by  their  invaders. 

In  the  refectory  or  hall  of  the  convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans was,  as  is  well  known,  the  celebrated  Last 
Supper  by  the  same  painter,  supposed  to  be  his 
masterpiece.  The  convent  was  suppressed.:  the  hall 
was  turned  into  a  store-room  of  artillery ;  and  the 
picture  was  used  as  a  target  for  the  soldiers  to  fire 
at !  The  heads  were  their  favourite  marks,  and  that 
of  our  Saviour  in  preference  to  the  others.  Their 
impiety,  though  wanton  and  to  them  unprofitable, 
was  impotent,  and  may  be  passed  over  with  con- 
temptuous abhorrence  ;  but  their  barbarism  in  defac- 
ing a  masterpiece  which,  though  in  decay,  was  still  a 
model  in  the  art,  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  even  of 
their  mischievous  wishes,  and  has  erased  for  ever  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  painting  in  the  world. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Goths,  the  Lom- 
bards, or  even  the  Huns,  were  ever  guilty  of  such 
unnecessary  outrage. 

In  colleges,  hospitals,  and  establishments  of  charity 
in  general,  Milan  is  or  rather  was^  most  splendidly 
endowed,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  princely 
munificence  of  St.  Charles.  Of  the  former,  the  col- 
lege of  Brera,  once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  is  the 
principal  ;  it  contained  twelve  hundred  students  be- 
sides professors,  masters,  and  teachers;  and  is  of  great 
extent  and  magnificence.  Its  courts  (surrounded 
with  galleries  in  two  stories .  supported  by  granite 
pillars),  its  staircase,  its  library,  and  its  observatory, 
are  much  admired  by  the  Milanese,  and  not  without 
reason ;  but  the  galleries  would  appear  to  more  ad- 
vantage if  the  pillars  were  nearer.  Wide  inter- 
columniations  are,  however,  very  general  in  almost 
all  galleries,  piazzas,  and  colonnades,  that  I  have  seen 
even  in  Italy;  a  defect  more  opposite  perhaps  to 
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greatness  of  manner  and  even  to  beauty  than  any 
other. 

The  Seminary,  and  Collegio  Helvetico  (Swiss  col- 
lege), particularly  the  latter,  are  adorned  in  the  same 
manner  with  courts  and  porticoes,  and  furnished  with 
noble  halls  and  libraries. 

The  Ospedale  Maggiore  (great  hospital)  is  an  im- 
mense edifice  ;  its  principal  court,  for  it  has  several, 
is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  square ;  it  is  lined 
with  a  double  portico,  supported  by  columns  of  gra- 
nite :  the  lower  order  is  Ionic,  the  upper  Composite  ; 
it  contains  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons,  and 
has  halls  appropriated  to  diflferent  trades  and  to 
working  convalescents. 

The  Lazaretto  is  a  spacious  quadrangle  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  hundred 
in  breadth.  It  contains  about  three  hundred  rooms 
with  fire-places,  is  surrounded  by  a  stream,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  residence  of  epidemical 
patients,  by  its  airiness  and  cleanliness.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  stands  a  chapel,  so  contrived  that  the 
priest  at  the  altar  may  be  seen  by  the  sick  even  from 
their  beds.  The  pillars  that  support  the  portico  are 
slender,  and  distant  from  each  other  ;  yet  the  solidity, 
uniformity,  and  immensity  of  this  edifice  give  it  a 
grand  and  very  striking  appearance.  It  is  now  used 
as  barracks,  or  rather,  I  believe,  as  cavalry  stables. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect  an  account  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  the  relics  of  that 
imperial  splendour  which  once  adorned  Milan,  and  is 
recorded  in  the  well-known  verses  of  Ausonius. 


duplioe  miiro 


Amplificata  loci  species,  populique  voluptas 
Circus,  et  inclusi  moles  cuneata  theatri ; 
Templa,  Palatinaeque  arces,  opulensque  Moneta, 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  honore  lavacri, 
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Cunctaque  marmoreis  ornata  peristyla  signis ; 
Moeniaque  in  valli  formam  circumdata  labro  : 
Omnia  qua?  magnis  operuni  velut  aemula  formis 
Excellunt;  nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Roffls  *. 

Clarae  Urbes.  v. 

But  of  these  edifices  the  names  only  remain,  an- 
nexed to  the  churches  built  on  their  site,  or  over  their 
ruins. — Sta.  Maria  del  Circo,  S.  Giorgio  al  Palazzo, 
S.  Vittore  al  Teatro.  We  must  except  the  baths, 
of  which  a  noble  fragment  still  stands  near  the  paro- 
chial church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  It  consists  of  sixteen 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  fluted,  and  of  white 
marble,  with  their  architrave.  They  are  all  of  the 
best  proportion,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  two 
diameters  and  a  quarter,  the  most  regular  and  most 
graceful  intercolumniation.  The  houses  behind  the 
pillars,  and  indeed  the  church  itself,  evidently  stand 
on  ancient  foundations,  and  have  enabled  the  anti- 
quary to  ascertain  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  form 
of  the  original  building.  The  era  of  the  erection  of 
these  baths  is  not  known,  but  the  extreme  elegance 
of  the  remains  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  period  of  architectural  perfection,  and  con- 
sequently long  prior  to  the  iron  age  of  Maximiant. 

But  while  the  grand  features  of  the  ancient  are 
wanting  to  the  modern  city,  the  minor  advantages  are 


a  two-fold  wall  surrounds. 


And  makes  the  spacious  town  seem  doubly  great. 
Add,  too,  the  circus,  scene  of  costly  games, 
The  theatre,  the  temples,  palaces, 
High-towering  to  the  skies  ;  the  'wealthy  mint, 
And  baths  that  boast  Alcides'  glorious  name, 
And  porticoes  with  marble  statues  graced. 
And  all  the  town  by  ramparts  high  o'ertoppM ; 
Whate'er  is  great  in  art,  fair  Milan  boasts. 
Nor  dreads  the  neighbouring  rivalry  of  Rome, 
•f*  The  inscription  on  one  of  the  pilasters  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  no  reference  to  this  edifice. 
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nearly  the  same  in  both  ;  and  the  plenty,  the  number 
of  splendid  and  well- furnished  houses,  and,  till  the 
present  disastrous  epoch,  the  simple  manly  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  in  the  eighteenth  century 
would,  perhaps,  enable  it  to  vie,  without  losing  much 
by  the  comparison,  with  Mediolanum  in  the  fourth. 

Copia  renim 
Inniimerae  culta^que  domus — foecunda  \nrorum 
Ingenia  ;  antiqui  mores  *. — Auson.  Clarae  Urbes. 

The  mental  qualifications  which  the  poet  ascribes 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Milan  may,  perhaps 
with  equal  reason,  be  attributed  to  the  modern ; 
especially  as  the  Italians  are  nowhere  deficient  in 
natural  abilities.  I  do  not,  however,  find  that  this 
city  was  at  any  period  particularly  pregnant  with 
genius,  nor  do  I  recollect  the  names  of  any  very 
illustrious  writers  born  in  it,  or  formed  in  its  scliools. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  import  of  this  verse, 
as  far  as  it  confers  on  the  Milanese  any  pre-eminence 
of  talent,  as  merely  poetical  and  complimentaryf . 
Another  mark  of  resemblance  I  must  mention,  which 
is,  that  the  modern  like  the  ancient  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  double  wall,  which  is  perhaps  raised 
on  the  foundations  of  the  old  double  circumference, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  indication  that  the  city 

*  There  plenty  reigns  ;  there  mansions  rich  and  fair 
Abound  in  every  street. 
Primeval  manners  deck  her  manly  sons,  > 
With  genius  rare  indued. 

f  The  author  does  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Milan  has  pro- 
duced no  great  men,  or  no  celebrated  authors ;  but  that  the  great 
men  and  celebrated  authors  which  she  has  produced,  either  as  natives 
or  students,  have  not  acquired  that  pre-eminence  of  fame  which 
distinguishes  the  denizens  of  several  other  cities,  such  as  Verona, 
Padua,  and  Florence ;  and  of  course  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  very  illustrious  writers. 
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covers  as  great  a  space  now  as  formerly,  and  perhaps 
contains  as  many  inhabitants. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  intended  embellishments, 
nor  of  the  future  Forum  of  Bonaparte :  the  present 
government  has  a  great  talent  for  destruction,  and  is 
now  occupied  in  the  demolition  of  ramparts,  con- 
vents, and  houses,  to  make  room  for  the  latter  edi- 
fice, destined  hereafter  to  outshine  that  of  Trajan 
itself.  When  it  is  to  be  begun  is  not  known ;  mean- 
time the  work  of  destruction  proceeds.  However,  be 
these  improvements  what  they  may,  I  must  say, 
that  the  beauties  of  Milan  are  not  a  little  at  present, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  poet's  declaration  were  I 
believe  anciently,  still  more  eclipsed  by  the  splendour 
of  Rome.  Juncta  premit  vicinia  Bomw*^  is  an  ob- 
servation applicable  to  Milan,  to  Genoa,  and  still 
more  to  Florence  because  nearer  that  capital,  so  long 
the  seat  of  beauty,  of  empire,  and  of  majestyt. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Como — The  Larian  Lake — Pliniana,  the  intermitting  Fountain — 
Insula  Comacena — The  Lago  di  Lecco — The  Addua— Site  of 
Pliny's  Villas — Observations  on  Collegiate  Churches — Lago  di 
Lugano — Varese  and  its  Lake. 

On   Monday  the   27th    of  September   we   set  out 
from  Milan,  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  took  the  road 

*  The  neighourhood  of  Rome  eclipses  them. 

-|-  The  traveller  would  do  well  to  visit;  as  he  easily  may,  the 
three  cities  above-mentioned,  to  which  we  may  add  Turin  and 
Venice,  on  his  way  to  Rome.  As  for  Naples,  it  derives  its  attrac- 
tions not  from  art,  but  from  nature,  and  will  charm  as  long  as  its 
bay,  with  all  its  isles,  its  coasts  with  their  windings,  its  lakes  with 
their  wild  borders  and  classic  haunts,  and  its  mountains  with  their 
fires,  fertility,  and  verdure,  continue  to  glow  with  the  beams  of  the 
sun  that  now  enlightens  them. 
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to  Como.  The  distance  is  about  twenty-six  miles, 
and  runs  over  an  extensive  plain,  presenting  in  the 
midst  of  verdure  and  fertility  many  villas,  but  no 
object  particularly  interesting. 

At  Berlasina  (about  half-way)  we  changed  horses; 
and  a  few  miles  further  on,  the  distant  glaciers  began 
to  increase  in  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  country  around  gradually  assumed 
rougher  features,  and  presented  hills  heightening  as 
we  advanced,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  wild  broken 
scenery.     We  entered  Como  about  six  o'clock. 

Comum  is,  like  most  of  the  towns  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  of  great  antiquity ;  and,  like 
them  also,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  Gallic  tribe,  and  its 
importance  to  Roman  colonization.  For  the  latter 
benefit  it  was  indebted  partly  to  the  father  of  Pompey, 
and  partly  to  Julius  Caesar.  It  never  fell  to  its  lot 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  nor  indeed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  historian,  either  by  its  glories  or 
by  its  reverses  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  derived  from 
its  humble  mediocrity  a  greater  degree  of  security 
and  quiet  in  the  numberless  disasters  of  Italy  than 
any  of  the  more  powerful  and  more  illustrious  cities 
can  boast  of.  Its  principal  advantage  is  its  situation, 
and  its  greatest  glory  is  the  reputation  of  one  of  its 
ancient  denizens,  Pliny  the  Younger.  Its  situation 
is  beautiful.  On  the  southern  extremity  of  the  La- 
rian  lake  it  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  that  noble 
expanse  of  water,  with  its  bold  and  varied  borders. 
It  is  covered  behind  and  on  each  side  with  fertile 
hills.  It  is  an  episcopal  town,  of  some  extent  and  of 
a  pleasing  appearance.  The  cathedral  is  of  white 
marble,  and  mixed  architecture  :  the  front  is  of  light 
and  not  inelegant  Gothic ;  the  nave  is  supported  by 
Gothic  arches ;  the  choir  and  transepts  are  adorned 
with  composite  pillars ;  a  dome  rises  over  the  centre. 
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The  effect  of  the  whole,  though  the  mixture  is  incor- 
rect, is  not  unpleasant.  In  the  front  of  the  cathedral 
there  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  with  basso  rilievos  alluding 
to  his  writings,  and  on  each  side  of  the  grand  en- 
trance is  an  inscription  in  his  honour.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  more  commendable  for  the  spirit  than  for 
the  style ;  the  best  of  the  two  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Ordo,  populusque  Comensis  Caium  Plinium  Secundum  .... 
Municipem  suum  incomparabilem  statua  et  elo^o  ornavere, 

Faustus  honor,  dulcisqiie  juvat  me  fatna  Secundum, 
At  mage  concives  haec  posuisse  meos  * . 

"Without  doubt  a  writer  so  much  attached  to  his 
country  on  one  side,  and  so  fond  of  fame  on  the 
other,  as  Pliny  seems  to  have  been,  may  be  supposed 
to  look  down  with  complacency  on  the  honours  thus 
zealously  paid  in  his  beloved  Comumt  to  his  memory 
so  many  ages  after  his  decease.  However,  these 
honours  are  justly  due,  not  to  his  reputation  only, 
but  to  his  public  spirit,  as  few  citizens  seem  to  have 
conferred  so  many  solid  benefits  upon  their  country 
as  he  did  on  Comum.  In  the  first  place  he  esta- 
blished, or  at  least  he  contributed  largely  both  by  his 
example  and  munificence,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school  with  an  able  teacher  at  its  head  J.  In  the 
next,   he  provided  a  fund   for  the  support  of  free 

*  The  decurionate  and  people  of  Como  have  complimented  their 
incomparable  townsman,  Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  with  a  statue  and 
a  eulog7. 

Fair  honour  and  renown  impart 
No  common  joy  to  Pliny's  heart ; 
Yet  hence  the  proudest  praise  I  claim. 
That  thus  my  townsmen  grace  my  name, 
f   TucB  meceque  dilicicB  (your  delight  and  mine),  says  he  to  his 
friend,  speaking  of  this  town,  their  common  country. — Epist.  i.  3. 

t  Epist.  iv.  13. 
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children ;  built  a  temple  to  contain  the  busts  of  the 
Emperors,  which  he  had  presented  to  his  fellow- 
citizens*  ;  adorned  the  temple  with  a  bronze  statue 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  dignum  templo^  dignum 
deo  donum  t ;  voluntarily  resigned  a  legacy  in  favour 
of  Comum ;  and,  in  short,  seized  every  occasion  of 
manifesting  his  affection  for  the  town  and  for  its 
inhabitants.  Few  characters  in  truth  appear  more 
accomplished  and  more  amiable  than  that  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Indefatigable  both  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies ;  frugal 
in  the  management  and  generous  in  the  disposal  of 
his  fortune ;  gentle  in  the  private  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety, but  firm  and  intrepid  in  his  public  capacity ; 
grateful  and  affectionate  as  a  husband  and  friend, 
just  as  a  magistrate,  and  high  -minded  as  a  senator  ; 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  the  whole  circle  of  virtues, 
and  to  have  acted  his  part  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
with  grace  and  with  propriety.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pleasing  than  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  his 
domestic  occupations,  and  few  lessons  are  more  in- 
structive than  the  transcript  which  we  find  in  his 
epistles,  of  his  sentiments  and  feelings  on  every  occa-» 
sion  where  friendship,  merit,  virtue,  and  patriotism 
are  interested.  It  is  true,  that  the  picture  is  drawn 
by  Pliny  himself,  and  both  it  and  the  transcript  con- 
fessedly intended  for  the  public  ;  but  the  intimacy  of 
such  men  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Quintilian,  and 
the  countenance  of  an  emperor  like  Trajan,  who  knew 
so  well  how  to  appreciate  merit,  are  sufficient  gua- 
rantees that  the  author's  life  and  writings  were  not 
at  variance.  One  reflection,  however,  occurs,  not  a 
little    derogatory  to   the  real  substantial  virtue  of 

t  Epist.  X.  24. 

•f  Ibid.  iii.  6. — A  gift  ■worthy  of  the  temple,  and  worthy  of  the 
god. 
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Pliny,  and  that  is,  that  its  motive  was,  or,  to  speak 
more  tenderly,  seems  to  have  been  vanity*  ;  a  mean 
principle  that  makes  virtue  the  handmaid  of  self-love, 
and  instead  of  the  noble  object  of  ambition,  degrades 
her  into  its  tool  and  instrument.  But  Christianity 
alone  can  correct  this  depravity ;  and  we  can  only 
deplore  the  misfortune  of  Pliny,  who  never  opened 
his  eyes  to  its  heavenly  light. 

We  may  collect  from  Pliny  that  Comum  was  in 
his  time  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  adorned  with 
temples,  statues,  porticoes,  and  pillared  gates,  and 
encircled  with  large  and  splendid  villas ;  that  it  was 
governed  by  decurions,  inhabited  by  opulent  citizens, 
and  endowed  with  rich  lands.  In  most  of  these 
respects,  modern  Como  does  not  perhaps  yield  to  the 
ancient  city.  The  cathedral,  in  materials,  magni- 
tude, and  probably  in  decoration,  though  not  in  style, 
equals  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  ten  or  fifteen  other 
churches,  four  or  five  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
some  peculiar  excellence  or  other,  may  be  deemed  as 
ornamental  to  the  city  as  half  the  number  of  temples. 
One  of  these  churches,  that  of  St.  Giovanni,  is  adorned 
by  several  pillars,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  a  portico  which  Pliny  mentions,  as  erected  by  Fa- 
batus,  his  wife's  grandfather  t.  Three  colleges  of  re- 
putation, and  as  many  public  libraries,  are  advantages 
which  Pliny  would  have  extolled  with  rapture,  and 
are  far  superior,  it  must  be  owned,  even  to  the  collec- 
tion of  imperial  statues,  and  to  the  temple  erected  for 
their  receptacle  J.  To  complete  the  resemblance  or 
the  equality,  Como  is  now,  (was  lately,  I  should  have 
said,)  as  anciently,  governed  by  decurions  of  birth 

*  Epist.  ix.  3.  t  Epist.  v.  12. 

f  The  curious  reader  may  see  a  description  of  a  temple  which 
Pliny  was  about  to  erect,  though  probably  on  his  Tuscan  property, 
not  at  Comum.     Epist.  ix.  39. 
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and  property ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  it  contains 
a  population  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  souls.  Pliny 
therefore  might  still  behold  his  beloved  country  with 
delight,  and  exult  in  its  prosperity  after  so  many 
centuries  of  revolution,  as  well  as  in  its  gratitude  after 
so  many  ages  of  barbarism  and  oblivion. 

Next  morning  we  embarked  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
view  of  the  lake  from  the  town  is  confined  to  a  small 
basin  that  forms  the  harbour  of  Como,  but  the  view 
of  the  town  from  the  lake,  taken  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  quay,  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  ex- 
panse of  water  immediately  under  the  eye,  the  boats 
gliding  across  it ;  beyond  it  the  town,  with  its  towers 
and  domes,  at  the  foot  of  three  conical  hills  all  green 
and  wooded,  that  in  the  middle  crowned  with  a  crested 
castle,  extending  its  ramparts  down  the  declivity ;  on 
both  sides  bold  eminences,  chequered  with  groves  and 
villas  ;  form  altogether  a  varied  and  most  enchanting 
picture. 

On  passing  the  little  promontory  that  forms  the 
harbour,  we  discovered  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  seven 
miles,  with  the  pretty  little  town  of  Carnobio  full 
before  us ;  and  on  our  left,  an  opening  between  the 
hills,  through  which  we  discovered  some  glaciers,  and 
in  particular  Mount  St.  Bernard,  covered  with  per- 
petual snows.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  rose  to 
a  great  elevation,  sometimes  ascending  abruptly  from 
the  lake  itself,  and  sometimes  swelling  gradually  from 
its  borders,  always  shaded  with  forests  of  firs  and 
chestnuts,  or  clad  with  vines  and  olives.  But  whether 
steep  or  sloping,  the  declivities  are  enlivened  by  num- 
berless villas,  villages,  convents,  and  towns,  seated 
sometimes  on  the  very  verge  of  the  water,  sometimes 
perched  on  crags  and  precipices ;  here  embosomed  in 
groves,  and  there  towering  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.    This  mixture  of  solitude  and  of  anima- 
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tion,  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  joined  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sky,  the  smoothness  of  the  lake,  and 
the  warm  beams  of  the  sun  playing  upon  its  surface, 
gave  inexpressible  interest  to  the  scene,  and  excited  in 
the  highest  degree  our  delight  and  admiration. 

We  next  doubled  the  verdant  promontory  of  Tomo 
on  the  right,  and  bending  towards  the  eastern  bank, 
landed  at  a  villa  called  Pliniana.  It  owes  this  appel- 
lation, as  the  reader  will  easily  guess,  to  the  inter- 
mittent fountain  so  minutely  described  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice,  from  which  tumbles  a  cascade, 
amid  groves  of  beeches,  poplars,  chestnuts,  and  cy- 
presses. A  serpentine  walk  leads  through  these 
groves,  and  discovers  at  every  winding  some  new  and 
beautiful  view.  The  famous  fountain  bursts  from  the 
rock  in  a  small  court  behind  the  house,  and  passing 
through  the  under  story,  falls  into  the  lake.  Pliny's 
description  of  it  is  inscribed  in  large  characters  in  the 
hall,  and  is  still  supposed  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  phenomenon.  It  is  rather  singular,  that  the 
intervals  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  spring  should  be 
stated  differently  by  the  elder  and  by  the  yeunger 
Pliny  ;  both  of  whom  must  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  it.  The  former  represents  it  as 
increasing  and  decreasing  every  hour — "  In  Comensi 
juxta  Larium  lacum,  fons  largus,  horis  singulis  sem- 
per intumescit,  ac  residet  *  ;"  the  latter  thrice  a-day 
only  —  "  ter  in  die  statis  auctibus  ac  diminutionibus 
crescit,  decrescitquet ."  According  to  some  modern 
observers,  the  ebb  and  flow  are  irregular ;  but  the 
greater  number,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  house, 

*  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  103. — In  the  district  of  Como,  near  the  Larian 
lake,  is  a  copious  spring,  which  swills  and  subsides  every  hour. 

+  Epist.  iv.  30. — Thrice  a-day  it  increases  and  decreases,  with  a 
regular  augmentation  and  diminution. 
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assure  us,  that  now,  as  in  Pliny's  time,  it  takes  place 
usually  thrice  a- day ;  usually^  because  in  very  stormy 
and  tempestuous  weather,  the  fountain  is  said  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  disordered  atmosphere,  and  to 
vary  considerably  in  its  motions.  This  latter  circum- 
stance leads  to  the  following  conjectural  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  west  wind,  which  regularly  blows  upon  the 
lake  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  mid-day,  begins  at  nine  in 
the  upper  regions,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains; 
upon  these  summits,  and  particularly  that  which 
rises  behind  the  Pliniana,  there  are  several  cavities 
that  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and 
communicate  with  certain  internal  reservoirs  of  water, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  vari- 
ous observations.  Now,  when  the  wind  rushes  down 
the  cavities,  above  mentioned  and  reaches  the  water, 
it  ruffles  its  surface,  and  carries  its  waves  against  the 
sides  of  the  cavern,  where,  just  above  its  ordinary 
level,  there  are  little  fissures  or  holes.  The  water 
raised  by  the  impulse  which  it  receives  from  the 
wind,  rises  to  these  fissures  and  passing  through 
them,  trickles  down,  through  the  crevices  that  com  - 
municate  with  the  fountain  below,  and  gradually  fills 
it.  In  stormy  weather  the  water  is  impelled  with 
greater  violence,  and  flows  in  greater  quantities,  till 
it  is  nearly  exhausted^  or,  at  least,  reduced  too  low- 
to  be  raised  again  to  the  fissures.  Hence,  on  such 
occasions,  the  fountain  fills  with  rapidity  first,  and 
then  dries  up,  or  rather  remains  low,  till  the  reservoir 
regains  its  usual  level,  and,  impelled  by  the  wind, 
begins  to  ebb  again.  Such  is  the  explanation  given 
by  the  Abate  Carlo  Amoretti. 

We  had  not  time  to  verify  the  return  of  the  foun- 
tain, which,  when  we  visited  it,  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb :  but  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  flux  and  the 
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reflux,  the  regularity  of  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  and  indeed  by 
that  of  all  persons  in  its  vicinity.  After  all,  this 
fountain  is  classical,  the  scenery  around  it  is  romantic, 
and  the  way  to  it  is  magnificent ;  but  in  itself,  it  is 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  intermitting  fountain 
near  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  whose  ebb  and  flow  recur 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  succeed  each  other  with- 
out a  minute's  variation. 

Some  writers  have  supposed,  that  one  of  the  villas 
which  Pliny  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Como 
occupied  this  site ;  but  though  he  had  many  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake,  he  yet  describes  only  his  two 
favourite  retreats,  and  the  situation  of  the  Pliniana 
corresponds  with  neither.  The  one  was,  it  seems,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  lake,  almost  rising  out  of  the 
waters,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembled  the  Pliniana ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  latter  sufficient 
space  among  the  rocks  for  the  gestatio  quae  spatiosis- 
simo  xysto  leviter  inflectitur'^ .  The  other  villa  might 
possibly  have  stood  on  the  neighbouring  promontory 
of  Torno,  whence  (editissimo  dorsof)  it  might  have 
commanded  two  bays.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
situations  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  which  correspond 
with  Pliny's  descriptions,  and  consequently  leave  us 
at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  particular  spots  to  which  he 
alludes.  A  little  farther  on,  the  lake  first  contracts 
itself  at  Brienno,  remarkable  for  its  flourishing  laurels, 
and  then  expands  again  and  makes  a  fine  sweep, 
which  forms  the  bay  of  Agregno,  a  busy  little  town, 
the  mart  of  the  neighbouring  valleys.  The  banks 
still  continued  to  present  the  same  bold  and  woody 
scenery  —  amoenum  (as  Pliny  the  elder  expresses  it) 

*  The  walk,  which  gently  winds  along  an  extensive  gallery, 
t  From  its  lofty  ridge. 
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arhusto  agrmn* — the  constant  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Larian  lake,  and  territory. 

We  next  landed  on  a  little  island,  now  called  di 
S.  Giovanni,  anciently,  that  is,  in  the  seventh 
century.  Insula  Comacena  (the  Comacene  island). 
This  island  is  wooded  and  cultivated  like  a  garden, 
or  rather  an  orchard,  and  presents  a  most  enchanting 
retreat  to  its  proprietor,  if  he  have  either  taste  to 
discern,  or  means  to  enjoy  its  beauties.  However, 
with  all  the  charms  of  its  situation,  it  never  seems  to 
have  attracted  much  notice,  as  we  find  no  allusion  to 
it  among  the  ancients,  and  little  attention  paid  to  it 
by  the  moderns.  But,  in  the  ages  of  barbarian 
invasion,  and  particularly  under  the  Longobardic 
kings,  it  was  occasionally  resorted  to  as  an  asylum 
safe  from  sudden  attack,  and  sometimes  capable  of 
sustaining  a  siege.  There  is,  indeed,  an  account  of 
one  of  the  Longobardic  monarchs  having  discovered, 
and  conveyed  to  Pavia,  a  treasure  which  the  Romans 
had  here  deposited;  a  circumstance  which,  with  a 
few  additional  embellishments,  might  be  worked  into 
a  tolerable  romance,  especially  as  the  age  in  which 
the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  is  fertile 
in  legends,  and  of  course  fully  open  to  fiction.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  it  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
Christians  during  the  persecutions  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  that  from  their  numbers  it  derived  the 
rank  of  a  town,  under  the  appellation  of  Christopolis; 
that  it  next  sheltered  the  Greek  exarchs,  and  enabled 
them  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  Longo- 
bardic invaders;  and,  in  fine,  that  it  became  an 
independent  republic,  extended  its  conquests  over  the 
neighbouring  banks,  and  carried  on  a  long  and 
eventful  war  with  Como.     But  these  and  its  other 

•  Hist   Nat   X.  29. — A  district  delightful  from  its  abundance  of 
woody  copses. 
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brilliant  achievements,  not  having  a  Thucydides  to 
transmit  them  emblazoned  to  posterity,  are  gradually 
sinking  into  darkness,  and  will  probably  ere  long  be 
buried  in  total  oblivion.  This  romantic  island  swells 
gently  from  the  lake,  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
western  bank. 

Nearly  opposite  to  it  on  the  eastern  bank,  the 
rocks  and  precipices  are  rough,  shapeless,  and 
menacing ;  hollowed  into  caverns  and  recesses,  all 
dark  and  tremendous;  while  beneath  them  the 
water  is  unusually  deep,  and  from  its  depth,  and  the 
shade  which  the  superincumbent  rocks  cast  upon  it, 
appears  black  and  dismal  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to 
the  imagination. 

As  we  advanced,  we  passed  some  beautiful  bays 
and  promontories  with  their  villas  and  villages. 
Among  these  are  Balbiano ;  Lenna,  where  some 
years  ago  a  subterraneous  temple  was  discovered 
with  a  marble  statue  of  Diana;  and  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  lake.  Villa,  which  took  its  name 
without  doubt  from  the  mansion  which  formerly 
occupied  the  same  spot,  and  seems  to  have  been  of 
great  extent  and  magnificence,  as  remains  of  pillars 
are  discernible,  in  calm  weather,  under  the  water 
close  to  the  shore.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  to 
be  the  real  site  of  Pliny's  villa  ;  he  could  not  indeed 
have  chosen  a  more  beautiful  spot,  nor,  if  we  may 
believe  the  general  opinion,  a  more  genial  climate. 
Hence,  its  productions,  such  as  aloes,  capers,  &c., 
seem  to  belong  to  a  more  southern  sky,  and  surprise 
us  by  their  blooming  appearance  under  the  snowy 
brows  of  the  Alps.  We  then  traversed  the  little  bay 
of  Tramezzina,  and  landed  at  Cadenabbia  about  four 
o'clock. 

The  view  from  Cadenabbia  is  the  most  extensive. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  interesting  on  the 
lake;  it  takes  in  the  greatest  expanse  of  water, 
because  it  overlooks  the  Larian  before  its  division 
into  its  two  branches  (one  of  which  takes  its  name 
from  Como,  and  the  other  from  Lecco)  and  it 
includes  the  greatest  variety  of  scenery,  because  it 
commands  the  entrance  into  both  thes6  branches, 
and  the  promontory  that  separates  them  from  each 
other.  This  promontory  swells  into  a  lofty  eminence, 
is  covered  with  woods,  adorned  with  several  villas," 
and  crowned  with  a  convent.  It  is  called  Bellaggio, 
from  a  village  that  stands  on  its  extremity. 

In  front  and  over  the  widest  part  of  the  lake  rises 
a  rough  rocky  shore,  with  a  ridge  of  broken  gro- 
tesque mountains  beyond,  and  above  them  the  bare 
pointed  summit  of  Monte  Legnone,  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Alps.  As  the  situation  of  Cadenabbia 
is  so  beautiful,  and  as  its  accommodations  are  good, 
the  traveller,  who  wishes  to  explore  the  recesses  of 
the  Larian  lake  and  its  bordering  mountains,  may 
make  it  his  head- quarters,  and  from  thence  commence 
his  excursions.  Bellaggio,  and  the  branch  of  the 
lake  which  lies  beyond  it,  will  first  attract  his 
attention.  The  Lago  di  Lecco  (for  so  that  branch  is 
called)  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Lecco 
(probably  the  ancient  Licini  Forum),  which  stands 
at  its  extremity,  at  nearly  the  game  distance  from 
the  point  of  separation  as  is  Como.  The  Lago  di 
Lecco  is,  properly  speaking,  the  channel  of  the  Adda 
(Addua  visu  coerulus*)  which  flowing  through  the 
upper  and  wider  part  of  the  lake,  may  be  considered 
as  turning  from  it  at  Bellaggio,  and  contracting  its 
channel  as  it  withdraws,  at  length  resumes  its  original 
form  and  name  a  little  beyond  Lecco. 

*  Claudian.  de  Sext.  Cons.  Hon.  196. — Addua  of  cserulean  hue. 
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The  next  excursion  may  be  to  Bellano,  some  miles 
above  Cadenabbia,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake.  He  will  here  visit  a  cavern  formed  by  the 
falling  of  the  river  Pioverna  through  a  rocky  cliff, 
and  called  very  appropriately,  from  its  darkness  and 
the  murmurs  of  the  torrent,  L'Orrido  (the  horrid). 
Lower  down  and  nearly  opposite  Cadenabbia  is  a 
village  called  Capuana,  supposed  by  some  antiquaries 
to  have  been  the  real  situation  of  Pliny's  lower  villa. 
Their  conjectures  are  founded  principally  upon  a 
mosaic  pavement  discovered  there;  a  circumstance 
which  proves  indeed  that  the  villa  was  there,  but 
nothing  more.  Both  Pliny's  favourite  seats  must,  I 
conceive,  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Comum. 
Not  far  from  this  village  is  a  stream  called  Latte 
(milk),  which  bursts  from  a  vast  cavern  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  and  forms  a  cascade  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  before  it  reaches  the  plain.  The 
cavern  is  supposed  to  extend  for  miles  through  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  even  to  lead  to  the  icy 
summit  which  supplies  the  stream. 

Thence  the  traveller  may  return  by  Bellaggio, 
and  range  through  its  groves  of  olive  and  pines,  visit 
its  palaces,  and  compare  it  with  the  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  upper  villa  or  his  Tragedia; 
for  on  this  spot  it  stood,  if  we  may  credit  antiquaries, 
and  certainly  a  more  commanding  and  majestic  site 
he  could  not  have  chosen ;  but  though  several  cir- 
cumstances of  the  description  agree  with  this 
situation,  yet  I  doubt  much  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  application — Imposita  saxis  locum  prospicit 
.  .  .  lacu  latius  utitur  .  .  .  Jluctus  non  sentit^,  &c., 
are  features  applicable  to  a  hundred  situations  on 
both  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 

*  Built  upon  the  rocks,  it  looks  over  the  lake  ...  it  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  ...  it  does  not  feel  the  waves. 
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montory  of  Bellaggio ;  while  the  only  expression 
which  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  many  others  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  applicable,  in  Pliny's  sense,  to 
the  spot  in  question.  His  words  are — "  Haec  unum 
sinum  molli  curvamine  amplectitur ;  ilia  editissimo 
dorso  duos  dirimit*."  That  the  word  sinus  may  be 
understood  of  the  two  branches  of  the  lake  1  admit, 
but  that  it  is  not  so  extensively  applied  in  this 
passage  must  appear  evident,  when  we  consider  that 
no  villa,  garden,  nor  park,  can  be  supposed  to 
embrace  in  its  windings  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
lake,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length ;  and  conse- 
quently we  may  conclude  that  the  word  sinus  here 
signifies  one  of  the  little  bays  formed  by  some  of  the 
numberless  promontories  that  project  from  the 
shores  between  Como  and  Cadenabbia. 

I  must  here  notice  another  mistake,  into  which 
the  same  antiquaries  seem  to  have  fallen.  They 
suppose  that  the  channel  between  the  island  above 
described  and  the  shore,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
words  : — Quid  Euripus  mridis  et  gemmeus  ?f  Now 
it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  the  villa  to  which 
this  Euripus  belonged,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Como,  suburbanum  amoenissimumX-)  an  appellation 
by  no  means  applicable  to  a  seat  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  a  country  town. 

But  to  return  to  Bellaggio. — This  delightful  spot, 
now  covered  with  villas  and  cottages,  was,  during 
the  anarchical  contests  of  the  middle  ages,  not 
unfrequently  converted  into  a  receptacle  of  robbers, 
outlaws,  and  banditti,  who  infested  all  the  borders  of 
the  lake  during  the  night,  and  in  daytime  concealed 

*  The  latter  comprehends  one  bay  with  its  gentle  curvature  ; 
,    ,      the  former,  with  its  elevated  ridge,  separates  two  from  each  other, 
t  Epist.  i.  3  ;  ix.  7. — What,  the  glassy  and  sparkling  Euripus  ? 
\  A  most  delightful  suburban  retreat. 
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themselves  amid  these  thickets,  caverns,  and  fastnesses: 
and  indeed  when  neglected,  and  abandoned  to  nature, 
it  must  have  resembled  the  fictitious  haunts  of 
Apuleius's  robbers,  and  have  been  a  steep  and  savage 
wilderness — "  Mons  horridus,  sylvestris,  frondibus 
umbrosus  et  imprimis  altus  .  .  .  per  obliqua 
devexa     .     . '    .     saxis  asperrimis  cingitur*." 

From  Cadenabbia  we  sailed  to  Menaggio,  a  few 
miles  higher  up  the  lake.  From  this  little  town 
we  had  a  full  view  of  the  lake  from  Bellaggio  to 
Gravedona  and  Domaso ;  beyond  this  latter  place 
the  Larian  receives  the  Adda,  after  which  it  contracts 
its  channel,  and  changes  its  name  into  the  Lago  di 
Chiavenna.  We  are  now  about  to  take  our  leave  of 
this  celebrated  lake,  but  think  it  necessary  first  to 
make  some  general  observations. 

The  lake  of  Como,  or  the  Larian  (for  so  it  is  still 
called,  not  unfrequently  even  by  the  common  people), 
retains  its  ancient  dimensions  unaltered,  and  is  fifty 
miles  in  length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  and 
from  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its  form  is 
serpentine,  and  its  banks  are  indented  with  frequent 
creeks  and  harbours ;  it  is  subject  to  sudden  squalls, 
and  sometimes,  even  when  calm,  to  swells  violent  and 
unexpected  :  both  are  equally  dangerous.  The  latter 
are  more  frequently  experienced  in  the  branch  of  the 
lake  that  terminates  at  Como  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  as  the 
Adda  forms  at  Lecco.  The  mountains  that  border 
the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren  or  naked  ; 
their  lower  regions  are  generally  covered  with  olives, 
vines,  and  orchards;  the  middle  is  encircled  with 
groves  of  chestnut  of  great  height  and  expansion,  and 

*  Apul.  Met.  iv.  67. — A  savage  and  woody  hill,  thicklj'  shaded 
with  leaves,  and  very  high  .  .  ,  along  the  shelving  declivities  .  .  . 
it  is  environed  with  craggy  rocks. 
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the  upper  regions  are  either  downs,  or  forests  of  pine 
and  fir,  .with  the  exception  of  certain  very  elevated 
ridges,  which  are  necessarily  either  naked  or  covered 
with  snow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed  of  one 
continued  steep,  but  usually  interrupted  by  fields  and 
levels  extending  in  some  places  into  wide  plains, 
which  supply  abundant  space  for  every  kind  of  cul- 
tivation. These  fertile  plains  are  generally  at  one- 
third,  and  sometimes  at  two- thirds,  of  the  total 
elevation.  On  or  near  these  levels  are  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  that  so  beautifully  diversify  the 
sides  of  the  mountains. 

But  cultivation  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  riches 
of  the  Larian  territory  :  various  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
and  copper,  are  now,  as  they  were  anciently,  spread 
over  its  surface,  and  daily  opened  in  the  bowels  of  its 
mountains ;  besides  quarries  of  marble,  which  supply 
Milan  and  all  the  neighbouring  cities  with  the  ma^ 
terials  and  the  ornaments  of  their  most  magnificent 
churches. 

Nor  are  {were  I  should  say)  the  borders  of  the 
Larian  lake  destitute  of  literary  establishments.  Se- 
veral convents,  and  some  collegiate  churches,  kept  or 
patronised  schools,  and  spread  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion over  the  surface  of  a  country  apparently  rugged 
and  abandoned.  Collegiate  churches,  especially  where 
all  the  canons,  without  exception,  are  obliged  to  reside 
nine  months  in  the  year  (as  in  the  district  of  Milan, 
and  indeed  in  all  catholic  countries)  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  of  great  utility  in  the  country  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  remote  tracts  and  unfrequented 
provinces.  The  persons  promoted  to  stalls  in  these 
establishments  are  generally  such  as  have  acquired  re- 
putation as  authors,  distinguished  themselves  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges  as  professors,  or  rendered  them- 
selves serviceable  as  tutors  in  private  education.     The 
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conversation  of  such  men  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
pagate a  spirit  of  application  and  improvement  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  chapter;  while  the  service  of  the 
church,  always  supported  in  such  establishments  with 
great  decency  and  even  splendour,  strengthened  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  with  it  extended  the  graces 
and  the  charities  which  ever  accompany  its  steps. 
To  these  we  may  add,  that  the  decorations,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  of  these  churches,  and  of  the 
buildings  annexed  to  them,  not  only  give  employment 
almost  constant  to  numerous  artisans,  but,  moreover, 
inspire  and  keep  alive  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and 
to  the  number  of  such  establishments,  and  to  their 
splendid  embellishments,  we  may  perhaps  ascribe 
that  relish  for  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, and  that  nice  discernment  in  these  arts,  so 
generally  prevalent  in  Italy,  and  observable  even  in 
peasants  and  day-labourers.  The  entire  suppression, 
therefore,  of  such  foundations,  which  is  now  taking 
place  almost  all  over  the  Continent,  is  to  be  lamented 
as  impolitic  and  mischievous,  and  likely  in  its  con- 
sequences to  deteriorate  the  taste,  and  gradually  to 
barbarise  the  manners  of  the  people  at  large;  and, 
in  a  special  manner,  of  the  inhabitants  of  wild  and 
mountainous  regions. 

I  cannot  turn  from  the  Larian  lake  without  re- 
minding the  reader  of  the  verses  in  which  Claudian 
alludes  to  its  magnitude,  the  fertility  of  its  banks, 
and  the  mountains  that  border  it. 

Protinus  umbrosa  qua  vestit  littles  oliva 
Larius,  et  dulci  mentitur  Nerea  fluctu, 
Parva  puppe  lacum  praetervolat.     Ocius  inde 
Scandit  inaccessos  brumal!  sidere  montes  * . 

De  Bello  Getico,  319. 

♦  The  Larian  lake,  whose  shores  with  olives  bloom, 
In  a  small  skiff  the  venturous  warrior  crost : 
His  huge  expanse  of  waters,  tempest-tost, 
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We  set  out  from  Menaggio  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
took  our  way  towards  the  lake  of  Lugano  on  foot, 
first  over  a  fine  hill,  and  then  through  a  most  de- 
lightful vale,  between  two  very  lofty  and  steep,  but 
verdant  mountains.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  we 
looked  down  on  the  Lario,  and  had  also  a  distinct 
view  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  eastern  branch,  the 
Lago  di  Lecco.  The  latter  part  of  the  valley  through 
which  we  passed  seems,  at  some  distant  period,  to 
have  been  under  water,  as  it  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
terminates  in  a  lesser  lake,  called  from  its  situation 
Lago  di  Piano.  The  picturesque  hill  which  rises 
beyond  this  lake  appears,  from  the  marshy  flats  that 
surround  it,  as  if  it  had  once  been  an  island.  The 
traveller,  on  passing  the  valley,  ought  to  turn  round 
occasionally,  in  order  to  behold  the  magnificent  barrier 
t      of  craggy  rocks  that  close  it  behind. 

LAGO  DI  LUGANO. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Porlezza,  six 
miles  from  Menaggio,  and  immediately  embarked  on 
the  Lago  di  Lugano.  This  lake  is  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  in  breadth  from  three  to  six,  and  of 
immense  depth ;  indeed,  in  some  places,  it  is  said  to 
be  almost  unfathomable.  Its  former  name  was 
Ceresius  Lacus  (the  Ceresian  Lake) ;  but  whether 
known  to  the  ancients,  or  produced,  as  some  have 
imagined,  by  a  sudden  convulsion  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  banks 
are  formed  by  the  sides  of  two  mountains,  so  steep  as 
to  afford  little  room  for  villages  or  even  cottages,  and 
so  high,  as  to  cast  a  blackening  shade  over  the  surface 
of  the  waters.     Their  rocky  bases  are  oftentimes  so 

Roars  like  the  main  :  then,  spite  of  winteiy  skies, 
Scaled  the  steep  mountains  on  his  banks  that  rise. 
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perpendicular,  and  descend  so  rapidly  into  the  gulf 
below,  without  shelving  or.  gradation,  as  not  to  allow 
shelter  for  a  boat,  or  even  footing  for  a  human  being. 
Hence,  although  covered  with  wood  hanging  in  vast 
masses  of  verdure  from  the  precipices,  and  although 
bold  and  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree  from  their 
bulk  and  elevation,  yet  they  inspire  sensations  of 
awe  rather  than  of  pleasure.  The  traveller  feels  a 
sort  of  terror  as  he  glides  under  them,  and  dreads 
lest  the  rocks  should  close  over  him,  or  some  frag- 
ment descend  from  the  crag,  and  bury  him  suddenly 
in  the  abyss. 

To  this  general  description  there  are  several  excep- 
tions, and  in  particular  with  reference  to  that  part 
whicli,  expanding  westward,  forms  the  bay  of  Lugano. 
The  banks  here  slope  off  gently  towards  the  south 
arid  west,  presenting  fine  hills,  fields,  and  villas,  with 
the  town  itself  in  the  centre,  consis^ting  in  appearance 
of  several  noble  lines  of  buildings.  On  the  craggy 
top  of  the  promontory  on  one  side  of  this  bay  stands 
a  castle  ;  the  towering  summit  of  the  opposite  cape 
opens  into  grein  downs  striped  with  forests,  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  in  scenery  and  elevation  to  the 
heights  of  Vallombrosa.  The  snowy  pinnacles  and 
craggy  masses  of  the  neighbouring  Alps  rise  behind 
the  town,  and  form  an  immense  semicircular  bound- 
ary. The  town  is  said  to  be  pretty,  and  the  climate 
is  considered  as  mild  and  genial. 

Lugano  formerly  enjoyed  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence under  the  protection  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
In  the  late  revolutionary  war  it  was  seized  by  the 
French,  and  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
The  change  was  not  very  popular,  as  may  be 
imagined ;  however,  submission  was  unavoidable, 
till,  impoverished  by  taxes,  and  teased  by  swarms  of 
blood-suckers,  under  the  titles  of  prefects,  mayors, 
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commissioners,  &c.,  the  inhabitants  yielded  to  the 
impulse  of  courage,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  expelled 
the  Cisalpine  officers.  It  was  in  actual  rebellion 
when  we  passed,  and  it  had  our  cordial  but  unavailing 
wishes.  In  front  of  the  town  we  sailed  under  a 
lofty  mountain  covered  w^ith  wood,  and  projecting 
into  the  lake.  Its  interior  is  hollowed  into  a  variety 
of  caverns,  (called  by  the  people  cantini,  cellars,) 
remarkable  for  coolness  and  dryness.  Here  the 
citizens  of  Lugano  store  their  wine  and  corn,  and  in 
the  summer  months  they  keep  their  meat  here, 
which,  even  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  remains 
untainted  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  bay  of  Lugano  lies  nearer  the  southern  than 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which,  a  few 
miles  beyond  it,  again  expands  and  forms  three  other 
branches.  One  of  the  branches,  bending  northward, 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  discharges  itself  by  the 
river  Tresa  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  In  turning 
from  Lugano,  the  depth  of  the  lake  is,  where  nar- 
rowest, considerably  diminished,  —  a  circumstance 
ascribed  to  the  fall  of  a  vast  promontory.  The  same 
effect  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
cause  lower  down,  near  a  town  called  Melano, 
These  tremendous  falls  are  occasioned  principally  by 
the  action  of  subterraneous  waters,  that  hollow  the 
mountain  into  caverns,  and  sometimes  force  their 
way  through  its  sides,  tearing  it  asunder  as  they 
rush  forth,  and  hurling  its  fragments  into  the  lake 
below.  Such  an  event  happened  in  the  year  1528, 
and  nearly  swept  away  a  little  town  called  Campione, 
almost  opposite  Lugano;  and  again  in  the  year  1710, 
near  the  Tresa  (the  emissary  or  outlet  of  the  lake), 
and  choked  its  channel  with  the  ruins  of  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
those  who  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  lake  itself  to  an 
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internal  convulsion,  derive  some  presumptive  and 
plausible  arguments  to  support  their  conjecture  from 
the  frequency  of  similar  accidents. 

As  we  advanced,  the  boatmen  pointed  to  some 
distant  caverns  on  the  bank,  as  having  once  been  the 
receptacles  of  a  troop  of  banditti,  who  infested  the 
lake  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and,  by  the  secrecy  and  the  extent  of 
their  subterraneous  retreats,  long  eluded  the  pursuit 
of  government.  We  glided  over  the  latter  part  in 
the  silence  and  obscurity  of  evening,  and  landed  at 
about  half-past  seven  at  Porto.  The  carriages  had 
here  been  appointed  to  meet  us,  and  as  accommo- 
dations are  very  indifferent,  being  only  a  village,  we 
immediately  set  out  for  Varese.  The  distance  is 
seven  miles.  The  country  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful, 
but  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  us  from 
observing  the  scenery. 

At  Bisuschio,  the  first  village  from  Porto,  there 
is  a  villa  belonging  to  a  family  called  the  Cicogna, 
surrounded  with  a  garden,  Teramente  Inglese  (truly 
English),  for  so  they  assured  us.  In  a  country  like 
this,  where  there  is  so  great  a  variety  of  ground,  so 
jnuch  water,  so  much  wood,  and  so  much  mountain, 
nothing  is  wanting  to  make  a  garden  or  park  truly 
English  but  a  little  judgment,  and  some  partiality 
for  a  rural  life  to  bring  it  into  action.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  taste,  so  conformable  to  nature, 
and  so  favourable  both  to  public  and  private  felicity, 
should  be  uncommon  in  a  country  pre-eminently 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  calculated  to  inspire 
and  nourish  it. 

Non  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honos ;  squallcnt  abductis  arva  colonis  *. 

ViRG.  Geoi-g.  i.  507. 

*   The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest ; 

TLe  plain  no  pasture  to  the  flock  aiFords..— Dryden. 
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Yarese  is  a  small  and  cleanly  town.  It  seems 
formed  principally  of  the  villas  of  some  of  the 
Milanese  nobility  :  the  Ionic  front  of  the  principal 
church  was  the  only  object  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. 

From  Yarese,  having  sent  the  carriages  to  Novara, 
we  proceeded  post  in  the  vehicles  of  the  country  to 
Laveno.  We  set  out  about  half-past  nine.  The 
country  which  we  traversed,  when  considered  as 
bordering  upon  the  Alps,  may  be  called  flat,  but  it 
is  in  reality  varied  with  fine  swells  and  undulations. 
Its  principal  ornament  is  the  Lago  di  Yarese,  an 
expanse  of  Avater  very  noble  in  itself,  though  it  loses 
much  qf  its  real  magnitu(fe  from  the  comparison 
which  is  perpetually  made  between  this  lake  and  the 
three  inland  seas  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  appears 
to  be  of  an  oval  form,  about  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  six  in  breadth.  Its  banks  slope  gently  to  the 
verge  of  the  water,  and  are  covered  with  all  the 
luxuriancy  of  vegetation.  Fields  of  deep  verdure 
bordered  by  lofty  trees  ;  hills  covered  with  thickets ; 
villas  shaded  with  pines  and  poplars ;  villages  encir- 
cled with  vineyards,  strike  the  traveller  wherever  he 
turns  his  eye,  and  amuse  him,  as  he  wanders  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  with  a  continual  picture  of 
fertility  and  of  happiness. 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  X.  ' 

The  Lago  Maggiore  or  Verbanus — Its  Islands — Lake  of  Magotzo^ 
Vale  of  Ossola — Sempione — Arona — Colossal  Statue  of  St. 
Charles — Observations  on  the  Lakes — Comparison  between  the 
Italian  and  British  Lakes — Novara — Vercelli — Plain  of  Turin. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Laveno,  a  large 
and  handsome  village  on  a  bay  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
Close  to  this  village  northward  rises  a  rough  craggy 
mountain,  that  pours  a  constant  stream  in  a  cascade 
from  its  hollow  bosom.  In  front  spreads  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  in  its  widest  expansion.  The  ancient 
name  of  this  lake  was  Verbanus  ;  its  modern  appel- 
lation is  derived  from  its  greater  magnitude,  or  rather 
from  its  superior  beauty;  for  in  this  latter  quality 
only  is  the  Lapian  lake  inferior  to  it.  Opposite  the 
bay  of  Laveno  opens  another  bay,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  latter  rise  the  Borromean  islands,  which  are 
considered  as  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  lake, 
and  ranked  indeed  among  the  wonders  of  Italy.  To 
these  islands,  therefore,  we  immediately  bent  our 
course. 

As  we  rowed  along  gently  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  that  opened  around  us  in  every 
direction,  we  were  informed  by  the  boatmen  that  we 
were  then  in  the  widest  and  deepest  part  of  the 
Verbano.  Its  breadth  may  be  here  about  seven  or 
eight  miles,  while  the  plummet  descends  to  the  enor- 
mous depth  of  eighteen  hundred  feet !  The  imagina- 
tion takes  alarm  at  the  idea  of  skimming  in  a  light 
boat  over  the  surface  of  such  a  tremendous  abyss, 
and  even  the  traveller,  who  has  been  tossed  in  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  or  lifted  on  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  may 
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here  eye  the  approaching  shore  with  some  degree  of 
complacency. 

We  first  landed  on  the  Isola  Bella  (beautiful 
island),  as  the  first  in  fame  and  the  most  attractive 
in  appearance.  It  derives  the  epithet  of  heautiful 
from  the  palace  and  gardens  which  cover  its  surface. 
The  palace  stands  on  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
almost  hangs  over  the  water.  It  contains  upon  the 
lower  story  a  suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  in  the  style  of 
grottoes,  paved,  lined,  and  even  covered  with  spars, 
shells,  and  piarty- coloured  marbles,  and  in  appear- 
ance delightfully  cool  and  refreshing.  Two  magni- 
ficent saloons  in  the  principal  story  form  the  state 
apartments ;  the  other  rooms  are  not  worth  notice. 
The  garden  occupies  nearly  the  whole  island.  It 
consists  of  a  pyramid  formed  of  ten  terraces  rising 
above  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a  square  plat- 
form. The  terraces  have  gravel  walks  their  whole 
length  ;  they  are  bordered  with  flowers,  and  their 
walls  are  covered  with  fruit  trees.  Rows  of  orange 
and  citron  shade  the  walks ;  and  gigantic  statues, 
which  when  near  appear  grotesque,  crowd  the  corners 
and  front  the  palace.  The  parterres  are  watered  by 
fountains  that  rise  in  diff*erent -parts  of  the  edifice, 
and  fall  in  sheets  from  marble  vases.  The  area  of 
the  pyramid  covers  a  space  of  four  hundred  feet 
square ;  the  platform  on  its  summit  is  fifty  feet 
square ;  and  its  whole  elevation  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  terraces  are  supported  by  arcades, 
which  form  so  many  grand  galleries  or  green- 
houses, where  the  more  tender  plants  and  flowers 
are  ranged  during  the  winter.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  this  garden  have  been  the  subject  of 
great  admiration  during  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  Isola  Bella  has  been  represented  by  many  as  a 
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terrestrial  paradise,  an  enchanted  island,  the  abode  of 
Calypso,  the  garden  of  Armida*. 

In  process  of  time  when  the  public  taste  changed, 
and  straight  walks  and  parterres  and  terraces  with 
their  formal  accompaniments  were  exploded,  thelsola 
Bella  forfeited  its  fame ;  the  spell  was  dissolved ;  the 
fairy  scenes  vanished ;  and  nothing  remained  but  a 
dull  heavy  mass,  a  heap  of  deformity.  But  if  it  was 
then  too  much  panegyrized,  it  is  now  perhaps  too 
much  despised.  Praise  is  due  to  the  man  who  had 
taste  and  discernment  enough  to  select  such  a  spot 
for  his  residence,  especially  as  it  was  originally  a 
bare  and  craggy  or  rather  shapeless  rock,  and  had  no 
recommendation  but  its  site,  till  then  unnoticed.  In 
the  next  place,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  applaud  the 
nobleman  who,  instead  of  wasting  his' income  in  the 
fashionable  amusements  of  a  neighbouring  capital, 
devoted  it  to  works  which  gave  employment  to 
thousands  of  hands,  diffused  riches  over  a  large  extent 
of  country,  and  converted  three  barren  crags  into  as 
many  productive  and  populous  islands.  Edifices  that 
give  a  permanent  beauty  to  a  country,  that  exercise 
the  taste  and  the  talents  of  the  age  in  which  they 
are  erected,  and  become  monuments  of  that  taste  and 
of  those  talents  to  posterity,  are  at  least  a  proof  of 
public  spirit,  and  deserve  our  praise  and  our  acknow- 
ledgment. To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  pleasant 
walks  at  all  seasons,  and  the  most  delicious  fruit  in 
abundance,  be  objects  of  importance  in  gardening,  we 
must  allow  the  merit  of  utility  to  an  arrangement 
which  multiplies  space,  sunshine,  and  shade, "and 
adapts  itself  in  some  measure  £b  the  state  of  the 

*  Burnet,  who  is  enthusiastic  in  abuse  only,  when  describing 
this  island,  for  once  rises  into  panegyric,  pronounces  it  to  be  the 
finest  summer  residence  in  the  world,  and  rapturously  gives  it  the 
epithet  enchanted. 
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weather,  and  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor.  How- 
ever, even  modern  taste  will  be  gratified  and  de- 
lighted with  a  grove,  lining  the  north  side  of  the 
garden,  formed  of  various  evergreens,  but  particu- 
larly of  bay  (laurel)  of  great  height  and  most  luxu- 
riant foliage.  A  path,  winding  in  an  easy  curve 
through  this  thicket,  leads  to  a  town,  and  thence  to 
the  palace.  This  grove,  from  its  resemblance  to 
domestic  scenery,  awakens  some  pleasing  recollec- 
tions in  the  mind  of  an  English  traveller. 

A  high  wall  surrounds  the  whole  island,  but  it  is 
so  constructed  as  to  form  a  terrace,  and  thus  to  aid 
the  prospect.  The  prospect,  particularly  from  the 
top  of  the  pyramid,  is  truly  magnificent ;  the  vast 
expanse  of  water  immediately  under  the  eye,  with 
the  neighbouring  islands  covered  with  houses  and 
trees;  the  bay  of  Magotzo  bordered  with  lofty 
hills  westward,  eastward  the  town  of  Laveno  with 
its  towering  mountain,  to  -the  south  the  winding  of 
the  lake  with  numberless  villages,  sometimes  on  the 
margin  of  the  water,  sometimes  on  gentle  swells,  and 
sometimes  on  the  sides  and  crags  of  mountains ;  to 
the  north,  first  the  little  town  of  Palanza,  at  the  foot 
of  a  bold  promontory,  then  a  succession  of  villages 
and  mountains  bordering  the  lake  as  it  stretches  in  a 
bold  sweep  towards  the  Alps,  and  loses  itself  amid 
their  snow- crowned  pinnacles.  The  banks  of  the 
lake  are  well  wooded,  and  finely  varied  with  a  per- 
petual intermixture  of  vineyard  and  forest,  of  arable 
and  meadow,  of  plain  and  mountain.  This  latter 
circumstance  indeed  characterises  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  the  others,  which  are 
enclosed  in  a  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  ridge  of 
mountains  ;  while  here  the  chain  is  frequently  broken 
by  intervening  plains  and  valleys.  This  interruption 
not  only  enlivens  its  surface  by  admitting  more  light 
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and  sunshine,  but  apparently  adds  to  its  extent  by 
removing  its  boundaries,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
a  greater  elevation  to  the  mountains  by  bringing 
them  into  contrast  with  the  plains.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, common  indeed  to  all  these  lakes,  contri- 
butes much  to  enliven  their  borders ;  it  is,  that  all 
the  villages  with  their  churches  are  built  of  white 
stone,  and  have,  particularly  in  distant  perspective 
and  in  high  situations,  a  very  splendid  and  palace- 
like appearance. 

The  bank  nearest  to  the  Isola  Bella  is  formed  of  a 
bold  swell  covered  with  a  forest,  and  intersected  by 
several  dells,  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents.  The 
foliage  of  this  forest  was  even  at  this  season  of  a 
fresh  and  vivid  green,  and  it  harmonised  admirably 
with  the  gleam-  of  the  waters  below,  and  with  the 
deep  azure  firmament  above.  On  the  side  of  the 
island  that  faces  this  forest,  a  church  with  a  few 
houses  forms  a  little  village. 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  Isola  Bella 
is  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori  (fishermen's  island),  so 
called  from  the  ordinary  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  nearly  covered  with  houses,  and  with  its  church 
makes  a  pretty  object  in  the  general  view,  but  has 
no  claim  to  nearer  inspection.  Its  population  amounts 
to  about  one  thousand. 

The  Isola  JVIadre  rises  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  north 
from  the  Isola  Bella.  The  southern  part  of  this 
island  is  occupied  by  terraces ;  its  northern  side  is 
covered  with  a  wood ;  its  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
villa.  The  terraces  are  formed  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  may  be  considered  almost  as  natural ;  the 
villa  is  spacious,  but  looks  cold  and  uncomfortable. 
The  wood  is  formed  of  laurel,  cypress,  and  pine,  and 
is  the  more  beautiful  for  being  neglected.  This 
island  is  indeed  in  the  whole  less  disfigured  by  ill- 
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directed  art,  and  for  that  reason  more  picturesque 
and  more  likely  to  please  English  travellers  than  the 
Isola  Bella,  notwithstanding  the  more  flattering  ap- 
pellation of  the  latter. 

From  Isola  Madre  we  sailed  up  the  bay  of  Magotzo 
lying  full  west,  and  landed  at  its  extremity,  whence 
we  walked  over  a  rough  stony  road  about  three  miles, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  arrived  at  Magotzo.  The  inn 
seemed  poor  and  dirty,  but  the  people  were  obliging. 
Next  morning  we  arose  at  day-break,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  little  town  of  Magotzo  is  situated  on  the 
western  extremity  of  a  lake  nearly  oval,  three  miles 
in  length,  in  breadth  one  and  a  half,  bordered  on  the 
south  and  north  by  hills  bold  but  not  too  steep,  wild 
yet  finely  wooded.  It  is  separated  from  the  Verbano 
(Lago  Maggiore,  the  great  lake)  by  a  plain  of 
luxuriant  verdure,  divided  by  rows  of  poplars  into 
numberless  meadows,  and  intersected  by  a  narrow 
stream  winding  along  the  road- side,  navigable  only 
when  swelled  by  abundant  rains.  This  streamlet 
forms  a  communication  between  the  twO  lakes. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
advanced  towards  Domo  d'Ossola  through  one  of  the 
most  delightful  valleys  that  Alpine  solitudes  enclose, 
or  the  foot  of  the  wanderer  ever  traversed.  It  is 
from  two  to  seven  miles  wide,  encompassed  by  moun- 
tains generally  of  a  craggy  and  menacing  aspect,  but 
not  unfrequently  softened  by  verdure,  wood,  and 
cultivation.  It  is  closed  at  one  end  by  the  towering 
summits  of  Senipione,  whitened  with  everlasting 
snows.  Through  the  middle  of  the  valley  meanders 
a  river  called  Tosa,  wide  and  smooth,  narrow  and 
rough  alternately.  The  road  sometimes  crosses  mea- 
dows, sometimes  borders  the  stream,  shaded  by  the 
poplar,   the  lime,   and  the  weeping-birch;    here  it 
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winds  up  the  mountains,  and  edges  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  and  there  it  intersects  groves  and  vineyards, 
passing  under  vines  carried  over  it  on  trellis-work, 
and  interwoven  into  arbours  of  immense  length  and 
impenetrable  foliage. 

About  three  miles  from  Domo  d'Ossola  we  crossed 
the  river  in  a  ferry,  passed  a  marshy  plain  covered 
with  underwood,  and  entered  the. town  about  one 
o'clock.  Thence  we  immediately  proceeded  by  an 
excellent  road  towards  Sempione. 

This  mountain,  the  object  of  our  excursion,  is  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  Italian  Alps ;  it  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  passage  of 
Buonaparte  previous  to  the  battle  of  Marengo.  A 
road  is  now  making  over  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  government,  in,order  to  open  an  easy  militar?/ 
communication  with  Milan,  and  thus  to  secure  the 
dependence  of  the  Italian  republic.  The  ascent  and 
difficult  part  of  the  road  commences  at  the  spot 
where  the  torrent  of  Divario  bursts  througli  a  vast 
chasm  in  the  rock,  and  rushes  headlong  into  the 
valley  of  Ossola.  Over  this  chasm  a  bridge  is  to  be 
thrown,  an  undertaking  bold  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality  not  difficult,  as  the  shallow'ness  of  the  water 
in  summer  enables  them  to  lay  the  foundation  with 
ease,  while  the  rock  on  each  side  forms  immoveable 
abutments.  The  piers  were  nearly  finished.  The 
road  then,  like  all  the  Alpine  passages,  follows  the 
windings  of  the  defile,  and  the  course  of  the  torrent, 
sometimes  on  a  level  with  its  bank,  p,nd  at  other  times 
raised  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.  To  enlarge  the  passage,  the 
rock  has  in  many  places  been  blown  up  ;  an  opera- 
tion carrying  on  as  we  passed,  and  adding,  by  the 
echo  of  the  explosion,  not  a  little  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene.     In  one  spot,  where  the  mass  of  granite 
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which  overhung  the  torrent  was  too  vast  to  be  mis- 
placed and  too  prominent  to  be  worked  externally,  it 
was  hollowed  out,  and  an  opening  made  of  about 
sixty  feet  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  height.  This  cavern  is  represented  by  the  French 
as  an  unusual  and  grand  effort,  a  monument  of  exer- 
tion and  perseverance :  but  how  insignificant  does  it 
appear  when  compared  to  the  grotto  of  Posilippo,  or 
to  the  gate  of  Salzburg*  !  The  ascent  is  very  gradual, 
and  perfectly  safe  and  commodious.  It  is  therefore 
likely  to  become,  when  finished,  the  principal  com- 
munication between  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  ; 
since  no  art  can  render  the  mountains,  Cenis, 
St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Gothard,  so  secure  and  prac- 
ticable. 

Beyond  the  spot  where  the  rock  is  perforated,  the 
road  reaches  an  elevation  too  cold  for  the  vine,  and 
the  face  of  nature  resigns  the  warm  features  of  Italy. 
Indeed,  a  little  beyond  the  next  village,  called  Gondo, 
where  the  traveller  passes  from  Pueze  to  Imgutz,  the 
language  itself  alters ;  and  German,  more  conform- 
able to  the  ruggedness  of  the  situation,  assumes  the 
place  of  Itahan.  The  village  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  mountain,  stands  not»  on,  but  near,  the  summit, 
and  is  called  by  its  inhabitants  Sempelendorf.  Its 
Latin  appellation  is  supposed  to  be  Mons  Caepionis, 
or  Sempronii  t,  now  Sempione. 

As  the  road  was  merely  traced  out,  but  not  passable 
beyond  Gondo,  we  stopped  at  a  spot  where  the  tor- 
rent, forcing  its  way  through  two  lofty  rocks,  takes 

*  The  spacious  galleries  worked  through  the  solid  rock  at  Gib- 
raltar, and  formed  into  aerial  batteries,  are  far  superior  to  the 
above-mentioned  grottoes,  both  in  extent  and  in  difficulty  of  exe- 
cution. 

*f"  The  mountain  of  Cscpio,  or  of  Sempronius. 
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a  sudden  turn,  because  the  scenery  here  appeared 
particularly  magnificent.  Indeed,  in  descending,  the 
grandeur  of  the  defile  is  seen  to  more  advantage  in 
all  its  parts.  On  the  bank  opposite  the  road,  the 
mountains  rose  in  large  perpendicular  masses  of  brown 
rock,  and  swelling  to  a  prodigious  elevation,  displayed 
on  their  craggy  summits  a  few  scattered  plants,  and 
sometimes  woods  of  pine,  fir,  and  beech.  Behind  us, 
were  the  snow-clad  pinnacles  of  Sempione,  and  in 
front  a  ridge  of  towering  rocks  that  overhang  the  vale 
of  the  Tosa.  The  severity  and  terror  of  the  prospect 
increased  at  every  step  as  we  approached  the  entrance 
of  the  defile,  and  the  view  from  the  bridge  passing 
through  the  cliff's  where  apparently  highest  and  dark- 
est, and  resting  on  the  shining  glaciers  that  crown 
the  mountain,  is  by  the  contrast  rendered  peculiarly 
striking,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  of 
Alpine  solitude. 

We  had  in  our  progress  noticed  the  mode  of  forming 
the  road,  and  though  praise  is  due  to  the  undertaking, 
we  could  not  much  admire  the  execution.  The  foun- 
dation is  generally  the  natural  rock,  but  where  that 
fails,  small  stones  are  employed  as  a  substitute  ;  all 
the  upper  strata  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  of 
small  stones,  and  seem  ill  calculated  to  resist  the 
force  of  torrents,  or  even  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds 
that  rush  like  hurricanes  from  the  gullies  of  the  Alps, 
sweep  the  snow  in  clouds  from  the  frozen  summit, 
and  tear  the  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  masses  of  stone  employed  by  the 
Romans  seem  much  better  adapted  to  such  situations, 
and  would  have  resisted  alike  the  action  of  winds  and 
of  waters.  But  the  road  over  Sempione,  however 
commodious  it  may  in  time  become,  is  not  likely  to 
equal  the  Via  Appia,  either  in  solidity  or  in  dura- 
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tion;  nor  indeed  is  it  comparable  either  in  conve- 
nience or  in  extent  to  the  passage  by  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  or  by  the  Tyrol,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  is  the  best  and  most  frequented  of  all  the 
grand  avenues  to  Italy. 

We  returned  by  the  same  road,  and  passed  the 
night  at  Domo  d'Ossola.  The  first  part  of  the  name 
of  this  village  or  little  town  is  Duomo,  the  appella- 
tion always  given  in  Italy  to  the  cathedral,  as  the 
House  by  eminence,  and  was  appropriated  to  Ossola, 
because  in  it  was  the  principal  church  of  the  whole 
valley  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  encircled  with 
fertile  meadows,  and  much  frequented  by  Milanese 
and  Swiss  merchants.     The  inn  is  tolerable. 

Next  morning  we  returned  to  Magotzo,  and  after 
a  slight  repast,  took  a  boat  and  rowed  across  its  lake. 
We  traversed  the  meadows  that  enclose  it  to  the 
east  on  foot,  and  re-embarked  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  two  lakes  were 
formerly  united,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore extended  its  waters  over  all  the  Yal  d'Ossola, 
and  once  bathed  the  feet  of  the  granite  mountains  that 
enclose  it.  Strabo  represents  the  Lacus  Verbanus 
as  nineteen  miles  in  breadth,  that  is,  nearly  the  dis- 
tance between  Laveno  and  Domo  d'Ossola,  a  circum- 
stance not  a  little  favourable  to  this  conjecture.  We 
once  more  glided  by  the  Isola  Bella,  and  turning 
southward,  left  the  grand  and  stupendous  boundaries 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  behind  us,  and  found 
ourselves  amid  the  milder  scenes  of  ornamented  culti- 
vation, verdant  swells,  tufted  hillocks,  towns,  and 
villages,  scattered  confusedly  on  each  side. 

Approaching  Arona,  we  were  struck  with  the 
colossal  statue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  erected  on 
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the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  town.  It  represents 
the  archbishop  in  an  attitude  equally  appropriate  to 
his  office  and  to  his  benevolent  feelings,  as  turned 
towards  Milan,  and  with  an  extended  arm  imploring 
the  benedictions  of  Heaven  upon  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  supported  by  a  marble  pedestal  forty -two  feet  in 
height,  and  is  itself  seventy;  it  is  of  bronze,  and 
supposed  to  be  finely  executed.  If  the  qualities 
which,  according  to  Virgil,  open  Elysium  to  those 
who  possess  them,  can  claim  at  the  same  time  the 
minor  honours  of  a  statue,  St.  Charles  is  entitled  to  it 
under  a  double  capacity,  both  as  a  blameless  priest 
and  as  a  public  benefactor. 

Quique  sacerdotes  casti  dum  vita  manebat  .... 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo  *. 

jEn.vi.  661.  C64. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  such  a  monu- 
ment of  public  gratitude  and  veneration  is  highly 
honourable  to  the  people  who  conceived  and  erected 
it.  It  bespeaks  public  feelings  grand  and  capacious, 
and  while  it  far  surpasses  the  diminutive  distinctions 
of  modern  nations,  it  emulates  the  style  and  the  im- 
perial honours  of  the  Romans.  A  little  above  the 
town  of  Arena  stands  a  castle  now  in  ruins.  It  was 
once  the  principal  residence  of  the  Borromean  family, 
where  St.  Charles  was  born.  Yet  neither  this  cir- 
cumstance nor  its  strength  and  commanding  position 
could  secure  it  against  neglect  and  decay. 

Arena  is  a  little  but  an  active  commercial  town ; 
in  the  cathedral  there  are  said  to  be  some  fine  paint- 
ings.     But  it  was  dusk  when  we  arrived,  and  as 

♦  Priests  of  unbletnisb'd  life  bere  make  abode  .  .  .  .  • 

Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 

And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. — -JDrvden. 
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circumstances  did  not  permit  us  to  pass  the  night 
there,  we  took  a  coach,  and  proceeding  to  Novara, 
where  the  carriages  were  waiting,  arrived  there  at  a 
late  hour. 

We  have  now  taken  leave  of  the  Italian  lakes,  and 
as  we  turn  from  them,  it  is  impossible  not  to  express 
some  surprise  that  their  beauties  should  have  been  so 
little  noticed  by  the  ancients,  even  in  poetry,  and 
apparently  so  little  known  by  the  travelled  and  the 
inquisitive.  Yirgil  indeed  alludes  to  them  in  general, 
as  conspicuous  features  of  Italian  scenery,  and  men- 
tions two  in  particular,  the  Larius  for  its  magnitude, 
and  the  Benacus  for  its  majestic  ocean-like  swell*. 
Catullus  speaks  with  fondness  of  his  beautiful  villa 
on  the  promontory  of  Sermio.  But  these  poets  were 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  lakes,  and  had  it 
constantly  under  their  eyes  in  their  youth,  and  not 
unfrequently  even  in  their  riper  years.  Pliny  the 
Elder  mentions  them  in  a  cursory  manner,  though  as 
a  native  either  of  Yerona  or  of  Comum,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  glory  in  them  as  the  principal  ornaments 
of  his  native  country.  The  younger  does  enlarge 
with  expressions  of  complacence  on  the  views  of  the 
lake,  and  the  charms  of  his  villas  on  its  ^Dorders. 
But  neither  he,  nor  even  Yirgil  and  Catullus,  speak 
of  them  in  such  terms  of  admiration  and  rapture,  as 
their  beauty  and  magnificence  seem  calculated  to  in- 
spire. Whence  comes  this  apparent  indifference? 
were  the  Romans  in  general  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  nature  ?  it  cannot  be  supposed.     Were  the  Latin 

*  The  two  other  lakes  he  omitted,  probably  because  they  were 
little  known,  being  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  great  town,  while  the  vicinity  of  Conium 
to  the  Larian,  and  of  Yerona  to  the  Benacus,  gave  publicity  and 
fame  to  their  beauties. 
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poets — were  Virgil  and  Horace  inattentive  observers? 
Every  line  in  their  works  proves  the  contrary. 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes  : 
Flumina  amem  sylvasque  inglorius,  &c.* 

ViRG.  Georg.  ii.  485. 

Ego  laudo  ruris  amceni 
Rivos,  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque  -)-. 

HoKAT.  Epist.  i.  X.  6. 

is  the  language  of  passion  and  enthusiasm.  Yet 
Virgil,  in  the  lines  immediately  following  those 
which  I  have  cited,  passes  from  the  magnificent 
objects  around  him  and  almost  before  his  eyes,  to 
scenery  remote,  and  certainly  inferior,  perhaps  even 
known  to  him  only  in  description,  and  embellished 
only  by  the  charms  of  poetic  imagery.  This  latter 
circumstance  may  perhaps  in  part  account  for  the 
apparent  indifference  which  we  have  remarked.  At 
the  era  of  these  two  poets,  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
scarcely  considered  as  a  part  of  Italy ;  it  had  been 
successively  overrun  by  various  Gallic  tribes,  and 
those  tribes  had  not  been  long  enough  subjected  nor 
sufl&ciently  civilised  and  polished  to  assume  the  name 
of  Romans.  Their  country  had  not  yet  become  the 
seat  of  the  muses ;  it  had  not  been  ennobled  by 
glorious  achievements,  nor  inhabited  by  heroes,  nor 
celebrated  by  poets.  Its  beauty  was  inanimate,  its 
grandeur  mute ;  and  its  forests,  and  its  lakes,  and  its 

*  My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life. 
A  country  cottf^e,  near  a  crystal  flood, 
A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood. — Dryden. 

•f"  T  love  the  rural  mead. 

The  brook,  the  mossy  rock,  and  woody  glade. 

Francis. 
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mountains,  were  all  silent  solitudes,  unconnected 
with  events  and  destitute  of  recollections.  Such 
barren  scenes  the  poet  contemplates  with  indifference, 
and  willingly  turns  to  regions  where  history  infuses 
a  soul  into  nature,  and  lights  up  her  features  with 
memory  and  imagination.  But  what  this  grand 
subalpine  scene  then  wanted,  it  has  since  acquired. 
One  word  of  Virgil  has  given  dignity  to  the  Larian 
lake ;  one  verse  has  communicated  the  grandeur  of 
the  ocean  to  the  Benacus ;  and  a  few  lines  have  raised 
the  little  streamlet  of  the  Mincius  above  the  full  and 
majestic  Danube. 

O  testudinis  aureae 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperas 

Totum  hoc  muneris  tui  est  f. 

HoRAT.  Carm.  iv.  iii.  17. 

The  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  are 
to  England  what  those  of  the  Milanese  are  to  Italy. 
Yet  none  of  our  ancient  poets  have  noticed  their 
distant  beauties.  They  still  'remain  unsung  and 
unconsecrated  in  classic  story.  One  of  the  Scottish 
lakes  has  lately  been  more  fortunate.  Yet,  who 
ever  heard  of  Loch  Katrine,  till  the  minstrel  peopled 
its  lonely  isle  with  phantoms  of  valour  and  of  beauty? 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  his  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp. — Lady  of  the  Lakr. 

Before  we  abandon  the  subject,  it  may  perhaps  be 
asked,  what  proportion  in  beauty,  magnitude,  and 
grandeur,  the  British  lakes  bear  to  the  Italian. 
England,  as  far  as  regards  the  face  of  nature,  has 
been  represented  as  a  miniature  picture  of  Europe  at 

Goddess  of  the  sweet-sounding  lute, 
Which  thy  harmonious  touch  obeys  .  .  . 
Thy  gift  it  is. — Francis. 
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large;  and  its  features,  though  perhaps  equal  in 
beauty,  are  yet  considered  as  inferior  in  boldness  and 
in  relief  to  the  traits  observable  on  the  Continent. 
This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  its  lakes  and 
mountains,  which  contract  their  dimensions  and 
almost  sink  into  insigniticance  when  compared  to 
similar  objects  in  Alpine  regions.  In  truth,  to  a 
traveller  lately  returned  from  Italy,  Windermere 
appears  a  long  pool,  and  Skiddaw  shrinks  into  a 
hillock.  UUswater  alone,  in  the  comparative  boldness 
of  its  banks,  may  perhaps  present  a  faint  resemblance 
to  some  parts  of  the  Lago  di  Como ;  but  the  parallel  is 
confined  to  that  single  feature.  The  rocks  that  frown 
over  Buttermere  may  be  sufficiently  grand,  but  how 
insignificant  is  the  sheet  of  water  spread  beneath 
them !  One  of  the  Scotch  lakes  (for  the  others  I 
have  not  visited).  Loch.  Lomond,  reminded  me  of  the 
Benacus  in  the  wideness  of  its  expanse  and  in  the 
gradual  swell  of  its  banks.  But  the  resemblance 
goes  no  further ;  for  admitting  that  the  little  islands 
interspersed  in  the  broad  part  of  the  lake  have  a 
considerable  share  of  beauty,  yet  the  heavy  lumpish 
form  of  Benlomond,  its  heathy  sides  and  naked  brow, 
with  the  lifeless  masses  around  it,  which  form  the 
only  grand  features  the  prospect  can  pretend  to,  are 
very  indifferent  substitutes  for  the  noble  Alpine  ridge 
that  borders  the  Benacus,  and  presents  every  moun- 
tain-form and  colour,  from  the  curve  to  the  pinnacle, 
from  the  deep  tints  of  the  forest  to  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  snow.  When  to  these  conspicuous 
advantages  we  add  the  life  and  interest  which  such 
scenes-  derive  from  churches,  villas,  hamlets,  and 
towns,  placed,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  the  painter,  in  the 
most  striking  situations,  so  as  to  contrast  with  and 
relieve  the  horror  of  the  surrounding  picture,  we 
describe  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  which 
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distinguish  the  lakes   of  Italy,  'and  give  them  an 

undisputed  superiority*. 

Adde  lacus  tantos  te  Lari  maxiine,  teque 
Fluctibus  et  frenaitu  assurgens  Benace  marincf*. 

ViRG.  Geor.  ii.  159. 

Having  taken  a  slight  refreshment  at  Novara,  as 
the  night  was  far  advanced,  we  determined  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  ;  especially  as  the  district  which 
we  were  about  to  traverse  was  a  dead  flat,  inter- 
sected with  canals,  and  planted  with  rice,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  an  unwholesome  and  unin- 
teresting country. 

In  leaving  Novara  I  need  only  observe,  that  it  is 
an  episcopal  city  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  little 
renown  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  so  that 
its  Roman  name  is  the  only  title  it  has  to  the  tra- 
veller's attention.  The  night  was  clear  and  refreshing. 
At  a  little  distance  from  Novara  we  passed  the 
Agogna,  and  about  break  of  day  we  crossed  the 
Sesia,  a  wide  but  then  shallow  river,  and  immedi- 
ately after  entered  Vercelli,  a  very  ancient  city,  still 
retaining  its  Roman  name,  and  probably  contain- 
ing as  great  a  population  as  in  Roman  times.  It 
never  indeed  rose  to  any  very  great  celebrity,  though 
it  enjoyed  a  transient  gleam  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  middle  ages.     It  is  rather  a  handsome 

•  I  am  willing  to  believe  all  that  is  related  of  the  matchless 
beauties  of  the  1-ake  of  Killarney,  but  as  I  have  not  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  them,  I  cannot  introduce  them  into  the  comparison. 
However,  they  seem  to  be  too  often  clouded  with  mists,  and  drenched 
in  rain,  to  be  capable  of  disputing  the  palm  of  beauty  with  scenes 
lighted  up  by  the  constant  sunshine  and  the  azure  skies  of  Italy. 
Of  the  Helvetian  lakes  we  may  perhaps  discourse  hereafter.  At 
present  I  shall  only  say,  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Alps. 

i"  Our  spacious  lakes  ;  thee,  Larius,  first ;  and  next, 
Benacug,  with  tempestuous  billows  vext. — Drydem. 

o2 
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and  flourishing  town.     The  portico  of  the  cathedral 
is  admired. 

We  proceeded  over  a  country  flat  and  fertile,  but 
neither  so  productive  nor  so  beautiful  nor  so  populous 
as  the  Milanese.  This  plain  lias  indeed  been  the 
theatre  of  many  sanguinary  contests  between  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Austrians,  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  is  now  subject  to  the  iron 
sway  of  the  French  repubUc  ;  neither  of  which  cir- 
cumstances are  calculated  to  improve  its  appearance, 
or  to  increase  its  importance  in  classic  estimation. 
In  our  progress  we  crossed  four  rivers,  all  of  which 
still  preserve  their  ancient  appellations  ;  the  Baltea, 
the  Oreo,  the  Stura,  and  the  Dora.  We  entered 
Turin  about  six  o'clock  (October  the  third). 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Turin,  its  History,  Appearance,  Edifices,  Academy,  and  University 
— the  Po — the  Superga — Consequences  of  the  French  Conquest 
— previous  Introduction  of  the  French  Language,  Manners,  and 
Dress  at  Court — Observations  on  Dress  in  general. 

Turin,  like  Genoa,  though  of  ancient  foundation, 
can  boast  only  of  modern  fame  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  reputation  of  the  former  is  recent,  and  almost 
confined  to  the  last  century,  while  the  glories  of  the 
latter  rose  early  and  blazed  through  a  series  of  active 
and  eventful  ages.  Augusta  Taurinorum  was  the 
Roman  appellation  of  this  city,  which  it  received 
when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony  by 
Augustus.  Before  that  period  it  seems  to  have  been 
mentioned  only  in  general,  as  a  town  of  the  Taurini, 
the  Gallic  tribe  of  whose  territory  it  was  the  capital. 
"  Taurinorum  unam  urbem  caput  gentis  ejus,  quia 
volentes  in  amicitiam  ejus  non  veniebant  vi  expug- 
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narat*,"  says  Livius,  speaking  of  Annibal ;  aud  from 
these  words  we  learn  the  little  importance  of  this 
city  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
Romans.  This  insignificance  and  fidelity  seem  to 
have  been  the  constituent  features  of  the  destiny  of 
Turin  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  expose  it  both  to  the  hatred  and  to  the 
vengeance  of  all  the  invading  hordes,  from  Attila  to 
Francis  I.  During  this  long  era  of  anarchy  and  of 
revolution,  it  was  alternately  destroyed  and  rebuilt, 
deserted  and  repeopled. 

Its  importance  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  became  the  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Savoy,  and  assumed  the  honours  of  a  capital ;  since 
that  period,  though  in  the  heart  of  a  country  the 
constant  theatre  and  oftentimes  the  object  of  war  ; 
though  often  besieged,  and  not  unfrequently  taken  ; 
yet  it  continued  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  had  become,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
cities  in  Italy.  This,  its  prosperity,  must  in  justice 
be  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  the  prudence,  and  the 
activity  of  its  princes.  Its  disasters,  like  those  of 
Italy  in  general,  flow  from  its  vicinity  to  France, 
whose  armies  have  so  often  overrun  its  territories, 
assailed  its  ramparts,  wasted  its  suburbs,  and,  as  far 
as  their  ability  equalled  their  malice,  destroyed  its 
edifices.  In  one  of  these  inroads,  the  French,  under 
Francis  I.,  demolished  all  the  monuments  of  Roman 
antiquity,  which  had  escaped  the  rage  of  preceding 
barbarians,  and  which  had  till  then  constituted  the 
principal  ornament  of  Turin.     In  another,  they  were 

*  Tit.  Liv.  xxi.  39. — The  city  of  the  Taurini  alone,  the  capital 
of  that  tribe,  he  took  by  storm,  because  they  did  not  voluntarily 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him. 
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defeated  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  obliged  to  raise  the 
8iege,  with  prodigious  slaughter.  But  unfortunately 
they  have  since  been  more  successful — Turin  yielded 
without  the  formalities  even  of  a  blockade,  and 
Piedmont,  in  spite  of  the  Alps,  was  declared  to  be  a 
department  of  France. 

While  the  residence  of  its  sovereigns,  this  capital 
was  lively,  populous,  and  flourishing.  Its  court  was 
equally  remarkable  for  politeness  and  for  regularity, 
and  much  frequented  by  strangers,  because  it  was 
considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  manners  and  to 
the  language  of  Italy.  Its  academy  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  reputation,  and  was  crowded  with 
foreigners,  attracted  in  part  by  the  attention  which 
the  king  condescended  to  show  to  the  young  mem- 
bers, and  partly  by  the  cheapness  of  masters,  and  by 
the  facility  of  instruction  in  every  branch  and  lan- 
guage. This  academy  was  indeed  a  most  useful 
establishment,  and  extremely  well  calculated  to  usher 
young  men  into  the  world  in  the  most  respectable 
manner,  and  to  fashion  them  to  courts  and  to  public 
life.  A  year  passed  in  it,  with  the  least  application, 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  their  travels  with  advantage, 
not  only  by  supplying  them  with  the  information 
necessary,  but  by  procuring  them  such  connexions 
with  the  first  families  in  all  the  great  cities  as  might 
preclude  the^  formalities  of  presentation,  and  admit 
them  at  once  into  the  intimacy  of  Italian  society. 
Without  this  confidential  admission  (which  few 
tra  vellers  have  enjoyed  for  many  years  past)  the 
domestic  intercourse  of  Italians,  and  consequently 
the  character  of  the  nation,  which  is  never  fully  and 
undisguisedly  unfolded  unless  in  such  intercourse, 
must  continue  a  mystery.  Now,  the  academy  of 
Turin,  where  the  young  students  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  court,  and  admitted  to  all  its  balls  and 
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amusements,  placed  this  advantage  completely  within 
their  reach,  atld  was  in  this  respect,  and  indeed  in 
most  others,  far  superior  to  Geneva,  where  the 
British  youth  of  rank  were  too  often  sent  to  learn 
French  and  scepticism. 

Turin  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  nortliern  bank 
of  thePo,  atthe  foot  of  a  ridge  of  fine  hills,  rising  south- 
ward beyond  the  river ;  while  northward  extends  a 
plain  bounded  by  the  Alps,  ascending  sometimes  in 
gigantic  groups  like  battlemented  towers,  and  at  other 
times  presenting  detached  points  darting  to  the  clouds 
like  spires,  glittering  with  unmelted  icicles,  and  with 
snows  that  never  yield  to  the  rays  of  summer. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  unworthy  its  fame 
and  situation:  its  streets  are  wide  and  straight, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  running 
in  a  direct  line  from  gate  to  gate,  through  some  large 
and  regular  squares.  The  royal  palace  is  spacious, 
and  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens.  There  are 
many  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  which  present 
long  and  magnificent  fronts,  and,  intermingled  with 
at  least  one  hundred  churches  and  chapels,  give  the 
whole  city  a  rich  and  splendid  appearance.  In  the 
churches  and  palaces,  marble  of  every  vein  and  colour 
is  lavished  with  prodigality,  and  decorations  of  all 
kinds  are  scattered  with  profusion ;  to  such  a  degree 
indeed,  as  to  encumber  rather  than  to  grace  these 
edifices.  Such  are  the  general  features  of  Turin, 
both  grand  and  airy.  Among  these  features  the 
four  gates  of  the  city  were  formerly  numbered,  and 
as  they  were  adorned  with  pillars,  and  cased  with 
marble,  they  were  represented  as  very  striking  and 
majestic  entrances.  But  these  celebrated  gates  the 
French  had  levelled  to  the  ground,  together  with  the 
ramparts,  the  walks,  and  the  plantations,  that  for- 
merly encircled  the  town  as  with  a  forest. 
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The  misfortune  of  Turin  has  been,  that  while  both 
its  sovereigns  and  its  inhabitants  wanted  neither 
means  nor  inclination  to  embellish  it,  no  architect  of 
correct  taste  was  found  to  second  their  wishes.  The 
two  principal  persons  of  that  description  employed 
at  Turin,  Guarini,  and  Juvara,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  talents,  were  deficient  in  judgment, 
and  preferred  the  twisted,  tortured  curves  and  angles 
of  Borromini,  to  the  unbroken  lines  and  simple  forms 
of  antiquity.  Novelty,  not  purity,  and  prettiness 
instead  of  majesty,  seem  to  have  been  their  sole 
object.  Hence  this  city  does  not,  I  believe,  present 
one  chaste  model,  one  simple  grand  specimen  in  the 
ancient  style,  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller.  Every  edifice,  whatsoever  its  destination 
may  be,  whether  church  or  theatre,  hospital  or 
palace,  is  encumbered  with  whimsical  ornaments,  is 
all  glare  and  glitter,  gaiety  and  confusion.  In  vain 
does  the  eye  seek  for  repose,  the  mind  long  for 
simplicity.  Gilding  and  flourishing  blaze  on  all 
sides,  and  we  turn  away  from  the  gaudy  show, 
dazzled  and  disgusted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old 
Gothic  edifice,  in  no  respect  remarkable ;  at  its  end 
is  the  chapel  royal  Delia  Santissima  Sindone*,  rich 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  surmounted  with  a  heavy 
dome.  The  Corpus  Domini,  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Philippo 
Neri,  Santa  Christina,  S.  Rocco,  SS.  Maurizio  et  Laz- 
zaro,  and  several  other  churches,  deserve  a  particular 
inspection  either  for  their  magnitude  or  their  pillars, 
or  for  the  variety  of  marbles  employed  in  their 
decoration. 

The  university  of  Turin  occupied  a  most  extensive 
building,  containing  a  library  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand    volumes;    a   museum   furnished    with    a 

*  Of  the  most  holy  handkerchief. 
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numerous  collection  of  statues,  vases,  and  other  an- 
tiques of  various  denominations  ;  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  medals;  a  hall  of  anatomy,  admirably  fur- 
nished, and  an  observatory.  It  was  endowed  for 
four-and-twenty  professors,  all  of  whom. gave  daily 
lectures.  They  were  generally  authors,  and  men  of 
great  reputation  in  their  respective  sciences.  There 
are  two  colleges  dependent  upon  the  university,  re- 
markable also  for  their  spaciousness  and  magnificence, 
as  well  as  for  the  number  of  young  students  which 
they  contained.  To  these  we  must  add  the  academy 
which  I  mentioned  above,  forming  altogether  a  very 
noble  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  public  educa- 
tion in  all  its  branches  and  modifications,  highly 
honourable  to  the  judgment  and  munificence  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  who,  by  enlarging  and  reforming  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  may  justly  be  considered  its  founder. 

In  hospitals  Turin  was,  like  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
richly  endowed.  The  Regio  Spedale  della  Carita* 
was  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  liospital  at  Rome, 
and  furnished  at  the  same  time  provisions  and  employ- 
ment to  the  poor,  education  to  orphans,  a  dowry  to 
unmarried  girls,  and  an  asylum  to  the  sick  and  to  the 
decayed.  Eight  or  more  establishments  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  on  a  lesser  scale,  contributed  to  the 
same  object  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city,  and  left  no 
form  of  misery  without  the  means  of  adequate  and 
speedy  relief. 

The  palaces,  though  some  are  large  and  spacious, 
are  yet  so  disfigured  by  ill-placed  decorations  and 
grotesque  architecture,  as  to  make  little  impression 
on  the  eye,  and  consequently  to  deserve  little  atten- 
tion. The  pictures  which  formerly  adorned  their 
galleries  and  apartments  have  been  transported  to 

*  Royal  Hospital  of  Chai'ity. 
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France,  and  their  rich  furniture  carried  off  and  sold 
by  the  plunderers. 

We  will  pass,  therefore,  to  the  country  immediately 
round  Turin,  which  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
beauty.  Its  first  and  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the 
Po,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  principal  street  of 
the  city,  and  bathes  its  walls  as  it  rolls  by  in  all  its 
magnificence.  I  need  not  here  inform  the  reader  that 
the  Ligurians,  a  tribe  of  Gallic  or  German  origin, 
gave  this  river  the  name  of  Bodinco  or  bottomless,  on 
account  of  its  depth ;  nor  need  I  enlarge  upon  its 
different  appellations  and  their  origin.  He  will  smile, 
however,  when  he  is  informed  by  a  learned  Dutch- 
man*, that  the  Eridanus,  consecrated  by  the  fall  of 
Phaeton,  shaded  by  his  sister  poplars,  and  enriched 
by  their  amber  tears,  is  not  the  celebrated  river  that 
gives  fertility  and  fame  to  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  but  the  Baddaune,  a  stream  that  in- 
tersects the  plains  of  Prussia,  and  falls  into  the 
Vistula  near  Dantzig  !  This  change  of  site,  climate, 
and  scenery,  will  add  much,  without  doubt,  to  the 
ideal  charms  which  poesy  has  thrown  over  the  Eri- 
danus, and  considerably  enhance  the  pleasure  which 
the  reader  receives  from  the  various  classic  passages  in 
which  it  is  described. 

But  to  drop  alike  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets, 
and  the  dreams  of  the  German  critics,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  account  which  Pliny  the  elder  has 
given  of  the  Po,  is  still  found  to  be  tolerably  accurate, 
though  physical  commotions,  aided  by  human  exer- 
tions, may  be  allowed  to  have  made  some  petty  alter- 
ationst.  Of  the  power  of  the  former  we*  have  two 
striking  instances  in  the  destruction  of  two  ancient 
cities  in  this  very  region  by  the  fall  of  mountains, 

*  Cluverius,  i.  33,  p.  391.  f  Hist.  Nat.  ui.  20. 
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one  of  which,  Industria,  lay  near  the  road  between 
Turin  and  Vercelli,  and  consequently  not  far  from 
the  channel  of  the  Po.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has  been 
exerted  principally  in  opening  new  outlets  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  giving  a  better  direction 
to  its  vast  mass  of  waters,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
consequences  of  inundations,  and  to  recover  some  por- 
tions of  land  covered  by  its  waves. 

This  magnificent  river  takes  its  rise  about  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Turin,  in  the  recesses  of 
Monte  Viso,  or  Vesulus,  celebrated  by  Yirgil  for  its 
forests  of  pines,  and  for  the  size  and  fierceness  of  the 
boars  that  fed  in  them*.  It  becomes  navigable  even 
before  it  reaches  Turin,  though  so  near  its  source  ; 
and  in  a  course  which,  including  its  windings,  ex- 
tends to  three  hundred  miles,  receives  thirty  rivers, 
bathes  the  walls  of  fifty  towns  and  cities,  and  gives 
life,  fertility,  and  opulence,  to  the  celebrated  plains 
called  from  it  Regio  Circumpadana^r.  Its  average 
breadth  from  Turin  to  Ariano  may  be  about  twelve 
hundred  feet ;  its  depth  is  everywhere  considerable  ; 
and  its  current  strong  and  equal.  It  may  justly, 
therefore,  be  called  the  king  of  Italian  rivers,  and 
ranked  among  the  principal  streams  of  southern 
Europe.  We  had  beheld  it  frequently  in  the  course 
of  our  wanderings  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines, and  always  beheld  it  with  interest  and  admi- 
ration. We  now  had  to  take  leave  of  it,  and  turn 
for  ever  from  the  plain 

qua 
Eridanus  centum  fluviis  comitatus  in  oequor 
Cen.tum  urbes  rigat  et  placidis  interluit  undis;^. 

Fracast.  Syph. 

•  ^neid,  x.  708.  +  The  country  round  the  Po. 

X  Where,  on  his  journey  to  the  main,  fair  Po, 
Escorted  by  an  hundred  rivers,  laves 
A  hundred  nations  with  his  tranquil  waves. 
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The  next  object  which  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  and  which  really  deserves  his  attention,  is 
the  mountain  of  the  Superga,  and  the  lofty  temple 
that  crowns  its  summit.  The  elevation  and  pittor- 
esque  appearance  of  the  hill  itself,  and  the  cause,  the 
destination,  and  the  corresponding  magnificence  of  the 
edifice,  are  all  so  many  claims  upon  our  curiosity. 

The  Superga  is  about  five  miles  from  Turin ;  the 
ascent  is  gradual,  and  the  road  good.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  city,  its 
suburbs,  the  river,  and  the  circumjacent  country ;  and 
on  it  Victor  Amadeus  and  Prince  Eugene  met  during 
the  famous  siege  of  Turin  in  1706,  and  formed  the 
plan  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy  and  for  its  deliver- 
ance. The  duke  (for  the  sovereigns  of  Piedmont  had 
not  then  assumed  the  title  of  king)  made  a  vow,  if 
Heaven  prospered  his  arms,  to  build  a  church  on  the 
very  spot  as  an  everlasting  monument  of  his  gratitude. 
His  prayers  were  heard ;  the  French  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter ;  the  siege  was  raised ;  and  the 
church  was  built.  The  edifice  is  not  unworthy  of  its 
origin.  It  is  really  a  grand  memorial  of  royal  and 
national  acknowledgment.  Its  situation  is  peculi- 
arly well  adapted  to  its  object.  On  the  pinnacle  of 
a  lofty  mountain,  it  is  visible  to  the  inhabitants  not 
of  Turin  only,  but  of  the  whole  country  for  many 
miles  round,  and  instantly  catches  the  eye  of  every 
traveller,  and  awakens  his  curiosity. 

The  church  is  of  a  circular  form,  supported  by 
pillars ;  the  portico  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  and 
the  dome  rises  on  pillars.  All  these  columns  are  of 
beautiful  marble  of  difierent  colours,  and  give  the 
edifice  an  appearance  unusually  rich  and  stately. 
Instead  of  pictures,  the  altars  are  decorated  with 
hasso  rilievos  ;  the  pavement  is  of  variegated  marble; 
in  short,  all  the  different  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  even 
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the  details  of  execution,  are  on  a  scale  of  splendour 
and  of  magnificence,  well  adapted  to  the  rank  of  the 
founder,  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  object. 

The  mansion  annexed  to  the  church  for  the  use  of 
the  officiating  clergy  is,  in  the  galleries,  the  library, 
and  even  the  private  apartments,  proportioned  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  establishment,  and,  like  the  temple 
itself,  rich  in  marbles  and  in  decorations.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  twelve  clergymen,  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  talents  and  acquirements,  and  are  here  occupied 
in  qualifying  themselves  for  the  highest  offices  and 
dignities  of  the  church.  In  fact,  the  Superga  is  a 
sort  of  seminary  which  supplies  the  Sardinian,  or 
rather  Piedmontese  territory  with  deans,  bishops,  and 
archbishops.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  support 
of  this  edifice  and  establishment  were  furnished  by 
the  king  himself,  who  considered  it  as  a  royal  chapel, 
and  as  the  destined  mausoleum  of  the  Sardinian  mon- 
archs  and  of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.  But,  alas !  I 
am  now  speaking  of  establishments  that  no  longer 
exist ;  of  temples  verging  to  decay ;  of  monarchs  de- 
throned ;  and  of  dynasties  exiled  and  degraded. 

Turin  was  late  the  capital  of  a  large  and  populous 
territory,  and  long  the  residence  of  a  race  of  active 
and  magnanimous  princes ;  it  was  furnished  with  all 
the  establishments,  literary  and  civil,  that  usually 
grace  the  seat  of  royalty;  it  was  enlivened  by  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  fre- 
quented by  crowds  of  strangers  from  the  most  distant 
countries.  Turin  is  now  degraded  into  the  chief 
town  of  a  French  department,  the  residence  of  a  petty 
tyrant  called  2^ prefect ;  it  is  stripped  of  its  university, 
of  its  academy,  and  of  all  its  noble  and  its  well-en- 
dowed establishments ;  it  is  reduced  to  one-half  of 
its  population,  and  mourns  in  vain  its  slavery,  its 
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impoverishment,  and  its  solitude.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, will  easily  believe  that  the  French,  everywhere 
disliked,  are  here  abhorred ;  that  their  language, 
manners,  and  persons  are  equally  objects  of  antipathy; 
and  that  the  day  of  deliverance  and  of  vengeance  is 
most  ardently  desired  by  the  oppressed  Piedmontese. 
But  though  we  sympathise  most  sincerely  with  this 
injured  people,  and  lament  the  fall  of  the  court  of  Turin 
as  a  general  calaniity  ;  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  catastrophe  is,  in  some  degree,  imput- 
able to  its  own  weakness  and  irresolution.  Had  the 
present  sovereign  inherited,  not  the  justice  and  the  piety 
only,  but  the  martial  spirit  of  his  ancestors ;  had  he 
been  animated  with  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of 
his  grandfather  Amadeus,  he  would,  at  the  first 
menace,  have  marched  direct  to  the  Alps,  garrisoned 
their  impregnable  fastnesses  with  his  troops ;  and  if 
the  enemy  appeared,  he  would  have  swept  the  defiles 
with  his  artillery..  If  victorious,  he  would  have 
buried  half  the  French  army  in  the  precipices,  and 
stifled  the  war  at  its  birth.  If  defeated,  he  would 
have  given  his  people,  and  they  wanted  neither 
courage  nor  inclination,  time  to  assemble  and  to  arm  ; 
and  had  he  fallen  in  the  contest,  he  would  have 
fallen  like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  as  a  hero  and  a 
king,  encircled  with  glory  and  with  renown.  But 
at  til  at  period  of  infatuation  the  Roman  Pontiff 
alone  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  danger,  and  the 
courage  to  meet  it.  All  the  other  Italian  powers 
adopted  a  temporising  system,  an  ineffective  neu- 
trality, of  all  measures  the  most  pernicious,  because 
it  leaves  a  state  open  to  attack  without  the  means  of 
repelling  it : — sine  gracia^  sine  dignitate,  premium 
victoris*.     Thus  they  were  easily  overpowered  one 

*   Tit.  Liv.  xxxr.  49. — Without  thanks,  without  dignity,  the 
prize  of  the  conqueror. 
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after  the  other  and  plundered  by  the  French,  who 
ridiculed  their  want  of  policy  while  they  profited  by 
it.  How  diflPerent  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  how  different  the  result ! 

When  the  Cimbri,  far  more  numerous  than  the 
French,  rushed  like  a  torrent  down  the  Alps,  and 
threatened  to  inundate  Italy  with  their  myriads,  the 
senate,  not  content  with  the  armies  opposed  to  them 
nnder  Marius  and  Catulus,  ordered  a  census  to  be 
taken  in  all  the  states,  and  found  that  seven  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
horse  were  ready  to  march  at  their  order  and  to 
meet  the  common  enemy.  Yet  at  that  time  Italy 
was  bounded  by  the  Apennines,  and  one-third  less 
than  it  now  is ;  but  very  different  was  the  spirit  of 
the  numerous  little  republics  into  which  it  was  then 
divided  under  the  guardian  genius  of  Rome,  from 
that  of  its  present  monarchies  and  its  aristocracies, 
too  often  under  the  influence  of  foreign  intrigue. 
This  influence,  which  may  justly  be  ranked  among 
the  greatest  evils  that  modern  Italy  labours  under, 
has  been  considerably  increased,  unintentionally  per- 
haps, by  the  court  of  Turin.  The  matrimonial 
connexions  which  so  often  united  the  house  of  Savoy 
to  that  of  Bourbon,  and  the  partiality  which  naturally 
a<;companies  such  connexions,  gradually  introduced 
the  language,  dress,  and  manners,  and  with  them  not 
a  few  of  the  fopperies,  of  the  court  of  Versailles  into 
that  of  Turin,  and  thence  opened  a  passage  for  them 
into  the  other  provinces  of  Italy.  Hence  an  Italian 
author  of  some  eminence  observes,  in  a  tone  of  half- 
smothered  indignation,  that  at  Turin  French  is 
spoken  oftener  than  Italian*  ;  and  he  might  have 
added,  that  the  preference,  tlms  absurdly  and  unna- 

*  Denina,  Vicenle  dcll\  Letteititura. 
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turally  given  to  a  foreign  tongue,  so  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  example  and  the  influence  of 
the  court.  How  impolitic  such  a  preference  is,  I 
have  elsewhere  observed;  here  I  shall  only  repeat,*that 
the  knowledge  of  the  French  language  introduced 
French  literature,  French  notions,  and  French  princi- 
ples, into  Piedmont ;  and  that  they  again  opened  the 
way  to  French  bayonets,  French  cruelty,  and  French 
oppression ;  to  all  the  evils  that  now  prey  upon  this 
once  noble  capital,  consume  its  resources,  devour  its 
population,  and  seem  likely  to  reduce  it  ere  long  to 
the  loneliness  and  the  insignificance  of  a  village.  A 
lesson  to  the  northern  capitals,  and  particularly  to 
Petersburg. 

As  for  the  French  dress,  it  was  first  introduced 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  by  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  thence  it 
passed  into  the  southern  provinces,  and  since  has 
been  adopted  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  determine  how  far  the  adoption  of  this 
costume  is  to  be  regretted,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  the  following  observations.  The  human 
body  is  the  most  graceful  and  most  majestic  object 
that  nature  presents  to  our  contemplation,  yet  neither 
decency  nor  convenience  permits  it  to  be  exposed  to 
the  eye,  in  all  its  naked  proportions.  A  covering 
therefore,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  necessary,  but  its 
form  and  quantity  depend  upon  opinion  and  circum- 
stances. That  which  fits  the  limbs  exactly,  and 
shows  their  form  and  proportion,  is  not  unbecoming. 
That  which  floats  in  light  drapery  around  the  body, 
and  rather  shades  than  conceals  its  outline,  is  highly 
graceful ;  that  which  covers  the  person  entirely,  and 
folds  the  whole  man  up  in  his  garments,  is  cumbrous,  " 
and,  if  not  managed  with  unusual  art,  borders  upoi\ 
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deformity.  The  last  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been 
very  generally  preferred  by  the  Orientals,  and  is 
still  the  mode  of  dress  in  use  among  the  Turks  and 
the  Persians.  The  first,  according  to  Tacitus,  was 
the  distinctive  mode  of  the  nobles  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  is  still  the  national  dress  of  the  Hun- 
garians, imitated  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hussars*. 
The  second  and  most  elegant,  as  well  as  most  natural, 
was  the  dress  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Though 
all  the  motives  of  dress  are  necessarily  combined  in 
these  different  raiments,  yet  the  object  of  the  first 
seems  chiefly  convenience ;  of  the  second,  grace ;  of 
the  third,  magnificence. 

These  habits  have  of  course  been  modified,  altered, 
and  intermixed  in  various  manners,  according  as 
taste  or  barbarism,  reason  or  fancy,  have  prevailed ; 
though  in  most  countries  some  remnant  may  be  dis- 
covered of  their  ancient  and  long- established  garments. 
To  the  instances  which  I  have  just  hinted  at,  I  need 
only  add,  that  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  other 
provinces  long  subject  to  the  Romans,  some  trace  of 
the  toga  (gown)  may  be  still  discovered  in  the  cloak 
without  sleeves,  which  is  thrown  about  the  body  to 
cover  it  in  part  or  entirely,  sometimes  over  one 
shoulder  and  under  the  other,  and  sometimes  over 
both,  so  that  one  of  the  skirts  falls  loosely  down  the 
back.  The  toga  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the 
Romans,  the  habit  of  peace  and  of  ceremony,  the 
badge  of  freedom,  and  the  distinguishing  ornament 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  Yet  with  these]  honourable 
claims  in  its  favour,  it  could  not  resist  the  influence 
of  fashion ;  since  so  early  as  the  age  of  Augustus, 
we  find  the  Romans  fond  of  appearing  without  it, 
even  in  the  forum,  and  rebuked  for  this  practice  as  a 

*  De  Moribus  Germ.  xvii. 
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symptom  of  meanness  and  degeneracy,  by  that  prince, 
so  tenacious  of  the  decorum  of  ancient  times.  En, 
said  he,  indignahundus, 

Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam  *  ! 

Suet,  in  Vit.  Aug.  40. 

Horace  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  as  a  mark  of 
vulgarityt.  But  as  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
declined,  and  as  the  Roman  name  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  honourable  distinction,  the  dress  annexed 
to  it  was  gradually  neglected,  not  by  the  populace 
only,  but  by  the  higher  orders,  and  in  process  of 
time  by  the  emperors  themselves,  who  were  oftentimes 
little  better  than  semibarbarians.  This  negligence 
increased  considerably  during  the  decline  of  the 
empire ;  and  yet  both  then,  and  long  after  its  fall, 
the  Roman  habit  was  still,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
most  prevalent.  And  indeed  the  barbarians,  who 
invaded  Italy,  have  in  general  been  very  ready  to 
adopt  its  language,  manners,  and  dress,  as  more 
polished  and  more  becoming  than  their  own;  and 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  all  these 
respects  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
conquerors,  but  to  the  slavish  spirit  of  the  Italians 
themselves,  sometimes  too  much  disposed  to  copy 
the  habits  and  the  dialect  of  their  conquerors.  The 
Goths,  in  fact,  (not  to  speak  of  the  short  reign  of 
Odoacer,)  were  Romans  in  every  respect,  excepting 
the  name,   long   before  they  were  introduced  into 

*  "  Behold,"  said  he,  indignantly,  "  the  Romans,  the  masters  of 
the  world,  and  the  gowned  nation." 

•f"  In  Martial's  time  the  toga  still  continued  an  essential  part  of 
decent  dress  in  Rome;  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  comforts 
of  the  country  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  it — ^"  Hie  tunicata 
quies  J." 

J  Here  you  may  be  at  your  ease  in  your  jacket. 
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Italy  by  Theodoric ;  and  the  Longobardi,  though  at 
first  the  most  savage  of  barbarians,  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  bowed  to  the  superior 
genius  of  fheir  new  country. 

The  principal  change  which  took  place  therefore 
during  those  turbulent  ages,  was  rather  the  neglect 
of  what  the  Romans  considered  as  decency  of  dress, 
than  the  adoption  of  any  new  habit.  The  toga  was 
laid  aside  as  cumbersome,  and  the  tunica  gradually 
became  the  ordinary  habit ;  on  the  various  forms  of 
the  tunica  most  of  our  modem  dresses  have  been 
fashioned.  In  the  middle  ages  richness  and  magnifi- 
cence seem  to  have  prevailed ;  in  later  times  the 
Spanish  dress  appears  to  have  been  in  use  among  the 
higher  classes,  at  least  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  to 
it  finally  succeeded  the  French  costume,  without 
doubt  the  most  unnatural  and  the  most  ungraceful 
of  all  the  modes  hitherto  discovered  by  barbarians  to 
disfigure  the  human  body.  By  a  peculiar  felicity  of 
invention,  it  is  so  managed  as  to  conceal  allthebend- 
ings  and  waving  lines  that  naturally  grace  the  human 
exterior,  and  to  replace  them  by  numerous  angles, 
bundles,  and  knots.  Thus  the  neck  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  bundle  of  linen ;  the  shoulders  are  covered  with 
a  cape  ;  the  arms,  elbows,  and  wrists  are  concealed 
and  often  swelled  to  a  most  disproportionate  size,  by 
sleeves  ;  the  knees  are  disfigured  by  buttons  and 
buckles.  The  coat  has  neither  length  nor  breadth 
enough  for  any  drapery,  yet  full  enough  to  hide  the 
proportions  of  the  body;  its  extremities  are  all  straight 
lines  and  angles ;  its  ornaments  are  rows  of  useless 
buttons;  the  waistcoat  has  the  same  defects  in  a 
smaller  compass.  Shoes  are  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived, especially  when  aided  by  buckles,  to  torture 
and  compress  the  feet,  to  deprive  the  instep  and 
toes  of  their  natural  play,  and  even  shape,  and  to 
p2 
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produce  painful  protuberances.  As  for  the  head, 
which  nature  has  decked  with  so  many  ornaments, 
and  has  made  the  seat  of  grace  in  youth,  in  age  of 
reverence  ;  of  beauty  in  one  sex,  of  command  in  the 
other;  the  head  is  encumbered  with  all  the  deformi- 
ties that  human  skill  could  devise.  In  the  first  place, 
a  crust  of  paint  covers  those  ever- varying  flushes, 
that  play  of  features  which  constitute  the  delicacy 
and  the  expression  of  female  beauty,  because  they 
display  the  constant  action  of  the  mind.  In  the 
next  place,  the  hair,  made  to  wave  round  the  face,  to 
shade  the  features,  and  to  increase  alike  the  charms 
of  youth  and  the  dignity  of  age  ;  the  hair  is  turned 
back  from  the  forehead,  stiffened  into  a  paste, 
scorched  with  irons,  and  confined  with  pins ;  lest  its 
colour  should  betray  itself,  it  is  frosted  over  with 
powder ;  and  lest  its  length  should  hang  clustering 
in  ringlets,  it  must  be  twisted  into  a  tail  like  that  of 
a  monkey,  or  confined  in  a  black  bag,  in  sable  state 
depending.  When  the  man  is  thus  completely 
masked  and  disguised,  he  must  gird  himself  with  a 
sword,  that  is,  with  a  weapon  of  attack  and  defence, 
always  an  encumbrance,  though  sometimes  perhaps 
necessary ;  but  surely  never  so  when  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  perhaps  under  the  roof,  and 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  first  magistrate*. 

*  The  reader  need  not  be  informed,  that  this  custom  is  a  remnant 
of  barbarism.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  never  carried  any  kind  of 
weapon,  except  when  actually  in  war,  and  when  embodied  as  sol- 
diers. Among  the  latter,  it  was  deemed  a  .crime  to  fight,  and  it 
was  murder  to  slay,  even  a  public  enemy,  without  having  previously 
taken  the  military  oath. — See  a  striking  instance  of  this  delicate 
sense  of  law  and  justice  in  Cicero,  De  Officxis^  i.  The  barbarians, 
on  the  contrarj',  considered  the  sword  as  the  mark  of  freedom  and 
independence;  they  looked  to  it,  and  not  to  the  law,  for  protection. 
Like  JMezentius,  they  invoked  it  as  their  tutelary  divinity. 
Dextra  mihi  Deus  et  telum  quod  missile  libro. 

ViRG.  ^n.  X.  773. 
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In  fine,  to  crown  the  whole  figure  thus  gracefully- 
equipped,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  black  triangle  (a 
form  and  colour  admirably  combining  both  inconve- 
nience and  deformity)  ;  in  other  words,  a  cocked  hat ! 
Addison  has  said,  that  if  an  absurd  dress  or  mode 
creeps  into  the  world,  it  is  very  soon  observed  and 
exploded ;  but  that  if  once  it  be  admitted  into  the 
church,  it  becomes  sacred  and  remains  for  ever. 
Whether  the  latter  part  of  this  observation  be  well 
or  ill  founded,  I  will  not  at  present  undertake  to 
determine ;  but  the  first  part  is  clearly  contradicted 
by  the  long  reign  of  French  fashions  in  courts,  and 
by  the  apparent  reluctance  to  remove  them.  After 
all,  it  must  appear  singular,  and  almost  unaccount- 
able, that  courts  so  proud  of  their  pre-eminence,  and 
nations  so  tenacious  of  their  independence,  should  so 
generally  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  national 
habits,  and  in  their  stead  put  on  the  livery  of  France, 
a  badge  of  slavery,  and  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
inferiority. 

It  was  hoped  at  the  union,  that  the  French  phrases, 
which  still  remain  in  parliamentary  usage  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  nf  the  Norman  conquest,  and  to 
disgrace  the  lips  of  the  sovereign  even  when  arrayed 
in  all  the  majesty  of  the  constitution,  would  have 
been  suppressed.  The  public  were  then  disappointed ; 
but  it  rnay  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  public- 
spirited  sovereign  will,  ere  long,  reject  both  the  livery 
and  the  language  of  a  hostile  nation,  and  not  yield  in 
patriotism  to  a  usurper*,  who  never  appeared  in  any 

My  strong  right  hand,  and  sword,  assist  my  stroke, 
(Those  only  gods  Mezentius  will  invoke.) — Dryden. 
Our  polished  counicvs  choose  to  imitate  the  latter.  I  recommend 
to  their  perusal  a  passage  of  Thucydides  on  this  subject,  lib.  i. 

*  Cromwell,  whose  foreign  correspondence  was  always  carried 
on  in  Latin,  and  whose  dress  was  that  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  time. 
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foreign  dress,  or  listened  to  any  foreign  language. 
Princes  can  by  example,  everywhere,  and  in  their  own 
courts,  as  well  as  in  all  public  meetings,  by  command, 
establish  whatever  dress  they  may  please  to  adopt;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  they  have  so  seldom 
exerted  this  control  which  they  have  over  fashion,  in 
favour  of  taste,  of  grace,  or  of  convenience.  Yet  a  sove- 
reign of  Britain  need  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  empire  for  a  national  dress,  both  graceful  and 
manly,  that  displays  at  once  the  symmetry  of  the  form, 
and  furnishes  drapery  enough  to  veil  it  with  majesty. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  smile  when  I  mention  the 
Highland  dress,  not  as  disfigured  in  the  army,  but 
as  worn  once,  it  is  said,  by  Highland  chiefs,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  even  now,  by  some  remote  lairds. 
The  raiment  borders  nearer  upon  the  Roman,  and,  like 
it,  is  better  calculated  both  for  action  and  for  dignity, 
than  any  modern  dress  I  have  ever  beheld.  A  few 
improvements  might  make  it  perfect,  and  qualify  it 
admirably  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  national  habit, 
and  would  very  soon,  by  its  intrinsic  merit  and 
beauty,  supersede  the  monkey  attire  of  France,  not  in 
the  British  empire  only,  but  even  on  the  Continent,  still 
partial  to  the  taste  and  to  the  fashions  of  England. 
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Susa  (Segusium) — Novalese — Passage  of  Mount  Cenis — Convent 
on  its  summit — Observations  on  the  Passage  of  Annibal — The 
advantage  of  having  visited  Italy  in  its  present  state — Conse- 
quences of  the  French  Invasion — Conclusion. 

On  "Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  we  took  a  final 
leave  of  the  last  great  city  of  Italy,  and  at  eight  in 
the  morning  set  out  for  Susa.  Tlie  road  for  several 
miles  consists  of  a  noble  avenue,  and  runs  in  a  direct 
line   to  Rivoli,  remarkable  only  for  a  royal  villa. 
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Here  we  entered  the  defile  of  Susa  through  a  narrow- 
pass,  formed  by  rocky  hills  branching  out  from  the 
Alps,  and  approaching  so  near  as  merely  to  leave 
room  enough  for  the  road  between  them.  From  this 
spot  Alpine  scenery  again  commences ;  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  successively  craggy  and  naked,  or 
green  and  wooded;  the  valley  sometimes  expands 
into  a  plain,  and  sometimes  contracts  itself  almost 
into  a  dell;  the  Dura,  which  waters  it,  sometimes 
glides  along  as  a  rill,  and  sometimes  rolls  an  impetu- 
ous torrent.  Woods  and  fields  are  interspersed  amidst 
heaths  and  precipices ;  and  a  perpetual  mixture  of 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated  varies  the  whole  tract, 
and  gives  it  a  romantic  and  delightful  appearance. 
Susa  is  seated  amid  rocky  eminences  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dura,  here  a  mountain  stream,  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  more  savage  regions  of  the  Alps,  where 
the  steeps  become  precipices,  and  the  mountains  rise 
into  glaciers.  The  town  is  in  extent  and  appearance 
below  mediocrity ;  but  its  antiquity  and  a  triumphal 
arch  entitle  it  to  the  attention  and  the  respect  of  the 
traveller.  Its  original  name  was  Segusium,  under 
which  appellation  it  was  the  seat  of  Cottius,  the 
petty  sovereign  of  this  mountainous  region,  and  was 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  of 
the  bordering  territory.  Cotys  (for  such  was  his 
real  appellation)  resigned  his  kingdom  to  Augustus, 
and  wisely  preferred  the  safer  and  more  permanent 
honours  of  a  Roman  prefect  to  the  insecure  tenure  of 
an  Alpine  crown. 

The  triumphal  arch,  which  still  remains,  was 
erected  by  this  prince  to  his  benefactor,  and  is  a 
monument  rather  of  his  gratitude  than  of  his  means 
or  magnificence.  He  rendered  a  more  solid  service  to 
the  Romans  by  opening  a  road  through  his  mountains, 
and  by  establishing .  a  safe  communication  between 
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Italy  and  Gaul.  This  road  still  exists,  and  traverses 
Mount  Genevra.  The  situation  of  the  town  and  its 
strong  citadel  formerly  rendered  it  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance ;  but  it  is  now  totally  dis- 
regarded, as  the  citadel  is  ^dismantled,  and  as  the 
French  territory  includes  all  the  other  passages  of  the 
Alps,  and  all  the  fastnesses  that  command  them*. 

We  arrived  at  Novalese  about  ten  o'clock,  and  as 
the  moon  shone  in  full  brightness,  we  could  easily 
distinguish  the  broken  masses  of  Mount  Cenis  hang- 
ing over  the  town,  with  their  craggy  points  and 
snowy  pinnacles.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  car- 
riages were  dismounted;  the  body  of  each  was 
suspended  between  two  mules,  one  before  and  one 
behind ;  the  wheels  were  placed  on  a  third,  and  the 
axletree  on  a  fourth  ;  the  trunks  and  the  baggage  of 
all  kinds  were  divided  into  several  loads,  and  laid  on 
mules  :  the  whole  set  out  about  six  o'clock. 

At  half-past  seven  we  mounted  our  mules,  and 
followed.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  air  cool, 
but  not  chilling.  The  ascent  commences  from  the 
town-gate,  at  first  very  gradual ;  the  steepness  how- 
ever increases  rapidly  as  you  ascend.  The  road  at 
first  winds  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  then  crosses  a 
torrent,  and  continues  along  its  banks  all  the  way 
up  the  mountain.  These  banks  are  for  some  time 
fringed  with  trees  and  bushes.  About  half-way 
stands  the  village  of  Ferrieres,  amid  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, in  a  situation  so  bleak  and  wintry,  that  the 

*  Though  the  inn  did  not  appear  very  alluring,  yet  as  the  night 
approached,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  pass  Alpine  scenery  in  the 
dark,  we  were  inclined  to  put  up  with  it.  However,  considering 
the  time  necessary  to  cross  the  mountain,  and  listening  to  the 
representations  of  our  drivers,  who  entreated  us  to  proceed,  we  drove 
on.  We  had  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  the  determination,  as 
that  very  night  the  inn  at  Susa,  with  forty  horses  and  all  the  car- 
riages in  the  court,  were  burned ! 
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traveller  almost  shivers  at  its  appearance.  A  little 
above  this  village,  the  acclivity  becomes  very  abrupt ; 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  turns  into  a  succession  of  pre- 
cipices ;  and  the  stream  tumbles  from  cliff  to  cliff  in 
sheets  of  foam  with  tremendous  uproar.  The  road 
sometimes  borders  upon  the  verge  of  the  steep,  but 
it  is  so  wide  as  to  remove  all  apprehension  of  danger. 
In  one  place  only  the  space  is  narrower  than  usual ; 
and  there,  a  gallery  or  covered  way  is  formed  close 
to  the  rock,  which  rises  perpendicular  above  it,  in 
order  to  afford  the  traveller  in  winter  shelter  against 
the  driving  snows  and  the  wind,  that  sweep  all 
before  them  down  the  steep. 

We  shortly  after  entered  a  plain  called  San  Nicolo. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Cenisolle,  for  that  is  the  name 
of  the  torrent  that  rolls  down  the  sides  of  Mount 
Cenis,  or  as  the  Italians  call  it  more  classically,  Monte 
Cinisio.  At  the  entrance  of  this  plain  the  torrent 
tumbles  from  the  rocks  in  a  lofty  cascade,  and  on  its 
banks  stands  a  stone  pillar  with  an  inscription,  in- 
forming the  traveller,  who  ascends,  that  he  stands 
on  the  verge  of  Piedmont  and  Italy,  and  is  about  to 
enter  Savoy !  Though  this  pillar  marks  rather  the 
arbitrary  than  the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy,  yet  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  infor- 
mation ;  not  to  pause,  look  back,  and  reflect  on  the 
matchless  beauties  of  the  country  we  were  about  to 
leave  for  ever. 

We  continued  our  ascent,  and  very  soon  reached 
the  great  plain  ;  and  as  we  stood  on  the  brow  of  the 
declivity,  we  turned  from  the  bleak  snowy  pinnacles 
that  rose  before  us,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  a  part- 
ing glimpse  of  the  sunny  scenery  behind. 

Here,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Alps,  and  all  the 
rigours  of  eternal  winter.  Religion  in  her  humblest 
and  most  amiable  form  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
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fixed  her  seat ;  to  counteract  the  genius  of  the  place 
and  the  influence  of  the  climate  ;  to  shelter  the 
traveller  from  the  storm ;  to  warm  him  if  benumbed ; 
to  direct  him  if  bewildered;  to  relieve  him  if  in  want ; 
to  attend  him  if  sick ;  and  if  dead,  to  consign  his 
remains  with  due  rites  to  the  grave.  This  benevo- 
lent establishment  did  not  escape  the  rage  of  the 
philpsophists,  and  was  by  them  suppressed  in  the 
commencement  of  the  republican  era.  On  the  re- 
establishment  of  religion,  it  -was  restored  and  aug- 
mented by  order  of  the  First  Consul,  and  is  now  in 
a  more  flourishing  state  perhaps  than  at  any  former 
period. 

This  convent  was  formerly  inhabited  by  friars ; 
they  are  now  replaced  by  monks.  The  superior  was 
once  a  member  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Citeaux, 
the  parent  monastery  of  the  Bemardin  order,  and 
consequently  he  was  of  noble  birth,  as  no  others  were 
admitted  into  that  house.  His  manners  are  extremely 
polished,  and  his  appearance  gentlemanlike.  He  re- 
ceived us  with  great  cordiality,  showed  us  the  differ- 
ent apartments  of  the  convent,  and  offered  us  such 
refreshments  as  the  place  affbrded.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  fine  boy,  his  nephew,  born  to  fortune, 
but  reduced  by  the  revolution  to  want  and  depend- 
ence. The  education  of  this  youth  was  his  principal 
amusement,  and  occupied  him  delightfully,  as  he 
assured  us,  during  the  dreadful  solitude  of  winter, 
when,  secluded  from  the  whole  world,  and  visited 
only  accidentally  by  a.  needy  wanderer,  they  see  no 
object  but  driving  snow,  and  hear  no  sound  but  the 
howling  of  wolves,  and  the  pelting  of  the  tempest. 
Such  readers  as  may  have  visited  Citeaux  in  the 
days  of  its  glory  w^ill  not  be  surprised  at  the  com- 
passion which  we  felt  for  the  poor  monk,  transported 
from  such  a  palace -like  residence,  in  the  plains  of 
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Burgundy,  to  an  hospital  on  the  bleak  summit  of 
Mount  Cenis. 

The  weather  was  still  clear,  and  the  air  just  cold 
enough  to  render  walking  pleasant ;  and  as  we  pro- 
ceeded very  leisurely  towards  the  inn,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  scenery  around  us.  The 
plain  which  we  were  traversing  is  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  about  four  in  breadth  where  widest.  In 
the  broadest  part  is  a  lake,  in  form  nearly  circular, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  of  immense 
depth.  The  plain  is  about  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  notwithstanding  this  eleva- 
tion, is,  when  free  from  snow,  that  is,  from  June  till 
October,  covered  witli  flowers  and  verdure.  It  is  , 
bordered  on  all  sides  by  the  different  eminences  and 
ridges  that  form  the  summit  of  Mount  Cenis,  covered 
for  the  greater  part  with  everlasting  snows,  that 
glitter  to  the  sun,  and  chill  the  traveller  with  the 
frozen  prospect.  On  the  highest  of  these  ridges, 
which  rises  three  thousand  feet  above  the  convent, 
there  is  a  chapel  to  which  the  neighbouring  parishes 
proceed  in  procession  once  a  year,  on  the  5th  of 
August :  the  ascent  from  the  plain  on  the  north 
seems  gradual  and  not  difficult;  to  the  south,  that  is, 
towards  Italy,  the  cliff  presents  a  broken  and  almost 
perpendicular  precipice.  From  hence,  it  is  said,  the 
view  extends  over  the  inferior  Alps  that  rise  between, 
to  Turin,  to  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  to  the  Apen- 
nines beyond ;  and  from  hence,  some  add,  Annibal 
pointed  out  the  sunny  fields  of  Italy  to  his  frozen 
soldiers.  "  Prasgressus  signa  Annibal  in  promon- 
torio  quodam  unde  longe  ac  late  prospectus  erat, 
consistere  jussis  militibus  Italiam  ostentat,  subjec- 
tosque  Alpinis  montibus  Circumpadanos  campos*." 

*  Annibal  advanced  before  the  standards,  and  having  commanded 
the  soldiers  to  halt  on  a  certain  promontory,  -which  commanded  an 
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The  appearance  of  the  ridge  advancing  like  a  bold 
headland  towards  Novalese,  and  the  extensive  pro- 
spect from  its  summit,  answers  the  description ;  but 
these  two  circumstances  are  not  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  inference. 

Most  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Annibal  entered 
Italy  by  the  Grecian  Alps,  about  thirty  miles  east- 
ward of  Mount  Cenis,  and  seem  to  suppose  that  the 
road  over  this  latter  mountain  was  not  open  in 
ancient  times.  But  as  the  route  which  Annibal  took 
in  his  passage  was  a  subject  of  doubt  and  controversy 
even  in  Titus  Livius's  time,  and  as  this  historian's 
own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  far  from  being  very 
clear,  the  traveller  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 
conjectures,  and  may,  without  rebelling  against  the 
authority  of  history,  suppose  that  the  Carthaginian 
general  entered  Italy  by  the  very  road  which  we  are 
now  treading,  and  that  he  took  his  first  view  of 
its  glories  from  the  summit  of  yonder  towering  emi- 
nence. 

Those  glories  we  could  indeed  no  longer  discover  ; 
yet  as  we  paced  along  the  summit  of  this  vast  ram- 
part, these  eternal  walls*  which  Providence  has 
raised  round  the  garden  of  Europe,  we  had  time  to 
retrace  in  our  minds  the  scenes  which  we  had  con- 
templated, and  to  revive  the  impressions  which  they 
had  made. 

extensive  and  distant  prospect,  showed  them  Italy,  and  the  country 
around  the  Po,  lying  beneath  the  mountains  of  the  Alps. 

*  Mcenia  Italise. — Tit.  Liv.  xxi. 

The  walls  of  Italy. 

iv  Tclxovs  <rx»?V'«''"t  epyjtta  a^l)r)Kr6v. — Herod,  ii. 

After  the  fashion  of  a  wall,  an  impenetrable  bulwark. 

uxrirep  tuxos  'IraXias. — Idem,  viii. 

As  it  were  the  wall  of  Italy. 
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To  have  visited  Italy  at  any  time  is  an  advantage, 
and  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  complement  of 
a  classical  education.  Italy  is  the  theatre  of  some 
of  the  most  pleasing  fictions  of  the  poets,  and  of  many 
of  the  most  splendid  events  recorded  by  historians. 
She  is  the  mother  of  heroes,  of  sages,  and  of  saints. 
She  has  been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  is  still  the  nur- 
sery of  genius,  and  still,  in  spite  of  plunderers,  the 
repository  of  the  nobler  arts.  Her  scenery  rises  far 
above  rural  beauty ;  it  has  a  claim  to  animation,  and 
almost  to  genius.  Every  spot  of  her  surface,  every 
river,  every  mountain,  and  every  forest, — yes,  every 
rivulet,  hillock,  and  thicket,  have  been  ennobled  by 
the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  are  become  monuments 
of  intellectual  worth  and  glory  *.  No  country  fur- 
nishes a  greater  number  of  ideas,  or  inspires  so  many 
generous  and  exalting  sentiments.  To  have  visited 
it  at  any  period,  may  be  ranked  among  the  minor 
blessings  of  life,  and  is  one  of  the  means  of  mental 
improvement.  But  this  visit,  at  all  times  advantage- 
ous, was,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  peculiar  interest 
and  importance. 

Italy  seems  now  to  be  in  the  first  stage  of  one  of 
those  revolutions  that  occasionally  change  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  and  very  much  improve  or  very 
much  injure  the  state  of  society.  Improvement  Italy 
can  scarce  expect ;  she  has  enjoyed  a  long  series  of 
tranquil  and  almost  glorious  years,  and  attained  a 
degree  of  prosperity  and  independence  far  greater 
than  at  any  period  of  her  history,  from  the  reigns  of 
the  first  Caesars  down  to  the  present  epoch.  She  is 
now  once  more  fallen  into  subjection,  and  actually 
lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  most  ancient  and  most 

*  Nullum  sine  nomine  saxum. — Tit.  Liv.  ix. 
There  is  not  even  a  rock  without  a  name. 
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inveterate  enemies.  These  enemies  have  at  all  times 
been  remarkable  for  their  treachery  and  their  rapa- 
city ;  and  these  two  destructive  qualities  they  have 
already  exercised  in  Italy  with  considerable  latitude, 
and  will  probably  indulge,  without  restraint,  when 
their  new  domination  shall  be  consolidated  by  time 
and  by  habit  *.  Though  the  levity  of  the  national 
character,  and  the  history  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  which 
represents  them  as  invading  almost  every  country, 
from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Caspian,  with  success 
always  followed  by  defeat,  seem  to  militate  against 
the  probable  durability  of  their  empire  beyond  the 
Alps ;  yet,  should  it  last  for  any  time,  its  conse- 
quences would  be  infinitely  more  pernicious  to  Italy 
than  all  the  preceding  invasions  united.  That  many 
^of  the  hordes  of  ancient  barbarians  were  cruel,  I 
admit,  and  also  that  they  ravaged  Italy,  sometimes 
butchered  and  always  oppressed  her  unfortunate 
inhabitants ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
all  submitted  to  her  religion,  adopted  her  language, 
assumed  her  habits  and  manners,  and  made  either 
Rome  herself,  or  some  one  of  the  Italian  cities,  the 
seat  of  their  empire.  Now  a  country  that  retains 
all  these  advantages,  though  wasted  by  war  and 
depredation,  still  possesses  the  means  of  restoration, 
and  cherishes  in  its  bosom  the  very  seeds  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  prosperity. 

How  different  are  the  views,  how  opposite  the 
conduct  of  the  modern  invaders  !  Declared  enemies 
to  Christianity,  to  the  religion  of  Italy,  they  persecute 
it  in  all  its  forms.  Their  own  language  they  wish 
to  make  the  dialect  of  Europe ;  their  fashions  are  to 

*  Gens  rapiendi  avidissima. — Tit.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
A  nation  insatiable  of  rapine. 
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be  the  standard  of  civilisation;  and  Paris  is  the 
destined  metropolis  of  the  universe.  Italy  is  to  be 
degraded  into  a  province ;  her  sons  are  to  be  the 
slaves  and  the  instruments  of  the  Great  Nation^  to 
recrui  its  armies  and  to  labour  for  its  greatness. 
With  such  views  they  will  inevitably  drain  Italy  of 
its  population ;  they  will  strip  it  of  its  ornaments 
and  its  riches ;  they  will  break  its  spirit,  and  conse- 
quently they  will  stifle  its  genius ;  that  is,  they  will 
deprive  it  of  all  its  proud  distinctions,  of  all  its  glori- 
ous prerogatives,  and  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  Greece 
under  the  Turks, — that  of  a  desolated  province,  the 
seat  of  ignorance  and  of  barbarism,  of  famine  and  of 
pestilence.  Thus  the  golden  era  of  Leo  will  be  fol- 
lowed, as  the  Augustan  age  was,  by  years  of  darkness 
and  of  disorder  ;  the  magnificent  remains  of  its  palaces 
and  its  temples  will  strew  the  earth  in  their  turn,  and 
perhaps  excite  the  interest  and  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  future  travellers.  The  seven  hills  will  again  be 
covered  with  shattered  masses ;  and  the  unrivalled 
Vatican  itself  only  enjoy  the  melancholy  privilege  of 
presenting  to  the  astonished  spectator  a  more  shape- 
less and  a  more  gigantic  ruin  ! 

But  we  had  now  reached  the  northern  brow  of  the 
mountain  ;  we  had  passed  the  boundaries  of  Italy, 
and  left  the  regions  of  classic  fame  and  beauty  behind 
us.  Nothing  occurred  to  attract  our  attention,  or  to 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  delay.  England 
rose  before  us  with  all  its  public  glories,  and  with 
all  its  domestic  charms ; — England,  invested  like 
Rome  with  empire  and  with  renown,  because  like 
Rome  governed  by  its  senate  and  by  its  people.  Its 
attractions  and  our  eagerness  increased  as  we  ap- 
proached; and  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey 
was  hurried  over  with  indifference  because  all  our 
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thoughts  were   fixed   on   home  and  on  its  endear- 
ments*. 


♦  Not  only  tost  on  bleak  Germania's  roads, 
And  panting  breathless  in  her  fumed  abodes  ; 
Not  only  through  her  forests  pacing  slow, 
And  climbing  sad  her  mounts  of  driven  snow  : 
(All  dreary  wastes,  that  ever  bring  to  mind 
The  beauties,  pleasures,  comforts  left  behind  :) 
But  in  those  climes  where  suns  for  ever  bright, 
O'er  scenes  Elysian  shed  a  purer  light ; 
And  partial  Nature  with  a  liberal  hand 
Scatters  her  graces  round  the  smiling  land  : — 
On  fair  Parthenope's  delicious  shore, 
Where  slumbering  seas  forget  their  wonted  roar ; 
Where  Ocean  daily  sends  his  freshening  breeze, 
To  sweep  the  plain  and  fan  the  drooping  trees  ; 
And  evening  zephyrs,  springing  from  each  grove. 
Shed  cooling  dews  and  incense  as  they  rove : — 
And  there,  where  Arno,  curl'd  by  many  a  gale, 
Pours  freshness  o'er  Etruria's  vine-clad  vale ; 
Where  Vallombrosa's  groves,  e'er-arching  highy 

Resounding  murmur  through  the  middle  sky 

Even  there,  where  Rome's  majestic  domes  ascend. 
Pantheons  swell,  and  time-worn  arches  bend  ; 
Where  Tiber  winding  through  his  desert  plains, 
'Midst  modern  palaces  and  ancient  fanes, 
Beholds  with  anguish  half,  and  half  with  pride, 
Here  ruins  strew,  there  temples  grace  his  side  ; 
(Unhappy  Rome  !  though  once  the  glorious  seat 
Where  empire  throned  saw  nations  at  his  feet. 
Now  doom'd  once  more  by  cruel  fate  to  fall 
A  helpless  prey  to  treacherous  pilfering  Gaul !) — 
Even  in  these  scenes,  which  all  who  see  admire. 
And  bards  and  painters  praise  with  rival  fire  ; 
Where  memory  wakes  each  visionary  grace. 
And  sheds  new  charms  on  Nature's  lovely  face ; 
Even  in  these  sacred  scenes,  so  famed,  so  fair, 
My  partial  heart  still  felt  its  wonted  care. 
And  melted  still  to  think  how  far  away 
The  dearer  scenes  of  lovely  Albion  lay. 
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DISSERTATION. 


General  Observations  on  the  Geography,  Climate,  Scenery,  History, 
Language,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Italy,  and  on  the  Character 
of  the  Italians. 

The  following  reflections  are  the  result  of  the  author's 
observations  and  researches  while  in  Italy,  and  may, 
in  part,  be  considered  as  a  recapitulation  of  the 
whole  work,  and  as  the  summary  of  an  Italian  tour. 
We  will  begin  with  its  geography,  because  from  its 
situation  and  climate,  it  derives  the  beauty  and  the 
fertility  which  render  it  the  garden  of  Europe,  and 
mark  it  out  as  perhaps  the  most  delicious  region  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  In  geography,  there  are  two  modes  of  division 
to  be  considered ;  one  natural,  the  other  artificial. 
The  former  is  generally  permanent  and  unalterable  ; 
the  latter,  being  factitious,  is  liable  to  change,  and 
seldom  indeed  outlasts  the  cause  that  produced  it. 
The  former  interests  us  where  its  lines  are  bold  and 
magnificent ;  the  latter,  when  connected  with  great 
events,  and  with  the  history  of  celebrated  nations*. 
In  both  these  divisions  Italy  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  . 
but  transcendently  so  in  the  former.     The  Alps,  the 

♦  Most  of  the  provinces  still  retain  tlieir  ancient  names,  such  as, 
Latium  (Lazio),  Etruria,  Umhria,  Sabina,  Campania,  Apulia  (La 
Pulia\  Calabria,  Samniuni,  &c,, — names  blended  with  the  fictions 
of  the  fabulous  ages,  as  with  the  first  events  recorded  in  the  infancy 
of  history. 
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highest  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  ancient  world,  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  serve  as  a 
barrier  against  the  frozen  tempests  that  blow  from  the 
boreal  continents,  and  as  a  rampart  against  the  inroads 
of  their  once  savage  inhabitants.  Annibal  justly 
calls  these  mountains,  Moenia  non  Italice  modo  sed 
etiam  urbis  Romance*. 

The  Adriatic  sea  bathes  it  on  the  east ;  the 
Tyrrhene  on  the  west ;  and  on  the  south  the  Ionian 
opens  an  easy  communication  with  all  the  southern 
countries.  Numberless  islands  line  its  shores,  and 
appear  as  so  many  outposts  to  protect  it  agamst  the 
attacks  of  a  maritime  enemy ;  or  rather  as  so  many 
attendants  to  grace  the  state  of  the  queen  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Such  are  its  external  borders.  In 
the  interior,  the  Apennines  extend  through  its 
whole  length,  and,  branching  out  into  various  ramifi- 
cations, divide  it  into  several  provinces  materially 
difiering  in  their  climates  and  productions. 

Italy  lies  extended  between  the  thirty -eighth  and 
the  forty-sixth  degree  of  northern  latitude ;  a  situation 
which  exposes  it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in 
summer  and  of  cold  in  winter ;  but  the  influence  of 
the  seas  and  of  the  mountains  that  surround  or 
intersect  it,  counteracts  the  effects  of  its  latitude,  and 
produces  a  temperature  that  excludes  all  extremes, 
and  renders  every  season  delightful.  However,  as 
the  action  of  these  causes  is  unequal,  the  climate  of 
the  country  at  large,  though  everywhere  genial  and 
temperate,  varies  considerably,  and  more  so  some- 
times than  the  distance  between  the  places  so  differing 
might  induce  a  person  to  expect.  Without  entering 
into  all,  or  many  of  these  variations,  the  effects  of 
the  bearings  of  the  different  mountains,  Italy  may  be 

*  Tit.  Liv.  xxi. — The  vralls,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  also  of  the 
city  of  Rome. 
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divided  into  four  regions,  which,  like  the  sister 
naiads  of  Ovid*,  though  they  have  many  features  in 
common,  have  also  each  a  characteristic  peculiarity. 

The  first  of  these  regions  is  the  vale  of  the  Po, 
which  extends  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
length,  and  in  breadth,  where  widest,  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  north,  west,  and  south;  and  on  the 
east,  it  lies  open  to  the  Adriatic.  The  second  is  the 
tract  inclosed  by  the  Apennines,  forming  the  Roman 
and  Tuscan  territories.  The  third  is  confined  to  the 
Campania  Felix  and  its  immediate  dependencies, 
such  as  the  borders  and  the  islands  of  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  of  the  plains  of  Paestum.  The  last  con- 
sists of  the  Abruzzi,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the 
southern  extremities  of  Italy. 

The  first  of  these  regions  or  climates  has  been 
represented  by  many  as  perhaps  the  most  fertile  and 
the  most  delicious  territory  in  the  known  world  ;  to 
it  we  may  apply  literally  the  encomium  which  Virgil 
seems  to  have  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 

Non  liquid!  gregibus  fontes,  non  gramina  desimt, 
Et  quantum  longis  carpent  arraenta  diebus 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponit  ir. 

Georg.  u.  200. 

It  owes  this  fertility  to  the  many  streams  that 
descend  from  the  bordering  mountains  and  furnish 
a  constant  supply  to  the  majestic  river  that  intersects 

*  Fades  non  omnibus  una, 

Nee  di versa  tamen  ;  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

Metara.  ii.  13. 
Not  all  alike  their  beauteous  faces  were, 
Nor  yet  were  different ;  so  should  sisters  be. 

f   There  crystal  springs  perpetual  tenor  keep, 
Nor  food  nor  springs  are  wanting  to  thy  sheep ; 
For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew. — Dry  den. 
q2 
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it— -Jluvioriim  rex £ridanus^.  But  while  tlie  moun- 
tains thus  water  it  with  fertilising  rills,  they  also 
send  down  occasional  gales  to  cool  it  in  summer,  and 
blasts  that  sometimes  chill  its  climate,  and  give  its 
winter  some  features  of  transalpine  severity ;  slight 
indeed,  as  if  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  that  repository  of  eternal  snow  that  rises 
perpetually  before  them  ;  but  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  of  such  plants  as,  like  the  orange  and  the 
almond,  shrink  from  frost,  or  pine  away  under  its 
most  mitigated  aspect.  The  vine,  though  common 
and  indeed  luxuriant,  is  supposed  by  many  not  to 
prosper  in  this  climate,  because  the  wines  are  in 
general  thin  and  sour;  but  this  defect  must  be 
ascribed,  not  solely  to  the  climate,  which  in  warmth 
and  uniformity  far  excels  that  of  Champagne  or 
Burgundy,  but  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  To  allow 
the  vine  to  raise  itself  into  the  air,  to  spread  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  to  equal  its  consort  elms  and 
poplars  in  elevation  and  luxuriancy,  is  beautiful  to 
the  eye  and  delightful  to  the  fancy;  but  not  so 
favourable  to  the  quality  of  the  wines,  which  become 
richer  and  stronger  when  the  growth  is  repressed, 
and  the  energies  of  the  plant  are  confined  within  a 
smaller  compass +. 

*  Po,  the  king  of  rivers. 
+  The  reader  will  ohserve,  that  I  avoid  the  name  frequentiy  given 
to  the  plains  of  the  Po  or  of  Milan,  Lombardy  is  a  barbarous 
appellation  derived  fi'om  one  of  the  fiercest  tribes  that  invaded  and 
■wasted  the  delicious  region  I  am  describing.  •  After  more  than  two 
centuries  of  devastation  and  restless  warfare,  they  were  extenui- 
nated  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  1  do  not  see  why  their  name  should 
survive  their  existence,  or  why  a  barbarous  term  should  displace  a 
Latin  appellation. 

Occidit,  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine. 

ViRG.  ^n.  xii.  828. 
Call  them  not  Trojans ;  perish  the  renown 
And  name  of  Troy  >vith  that  detested  town. — Dkyden. 
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The  second  climate  js  protected  from  the  blasts  of 
the  north  by  an  additional  ridge  of  mountains,  so  that 
it  is  less  obnoxious  to  the  action  of  frost,  and  is 
indeed  more  liable  to  be  incommoded  by  the  heats 
of  summer  than  by  wintry  cold.  Its  productions 
accordingly  improve  in  ^strength  and  flavour ;  its 
wines  are  more  generous,  and  its  orchards  are  graced 
with  oranges.  It  is  however  exposed  occasionally 
to  chill  piercing  blasts,  and  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  frosts  and  the  snows  of  transalpine  latitudes. 

In  the  tliird  climate,  that  is,  in  the  delicious  plains 
of  Campania,  so  much  and  so  deservedly  celebrated 
by  travellers,  painters,  and  poets,  nature  seems  to 
pour  out  all  her  treasures  with  complacency,  and 
trusts  without  apprehension  her  tenderest  productions 
to  gales  ever  genial,  and  to  skies  almost  always 
serene. 

The  plains  of  Apulia,  that  lie  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines, opening  to  the  rising  sun,  with  the  coasts  of 
Abruzzo  and  Calabria,  form  the  last  and  fourth 
division,  differing  from  that  which  precedes  in 
increasing  warmth  only,  and  in  productions  more 
characteristic  of  a  southern  latitude,  such  as  the  aloes 
and  the  majestic  palm :  objects  which,  though  not 
common,  occur  often  enough  to  give  a  novelty  and 
variety  to  the  scenery.  I  have  confined  this  dis- 
tinction of  climates  principally  to  the  plains  ;  as  the 
mountains  that  limit  them  vary  according  to  their 
elvevation,  and  at  tlie  same  time  inclose  in  their 
windings,  valleys  which  enjoy  in  the  south  the  cool 
temperature  of  the  Milanese,  and  in  the  north  glow 
with  all  the  sultriness  of  Abruzzo.  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  geography  of  Italy. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  an  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  several  authors,  that  the  climate  of  Italy 
has  undergone  a  considerable  change  during  the  last 
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fifteen  centuries,  and  that  its  winters  are  much 
warmer  at  present  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  some 
passages  in  the  ancients,  alluding  to  a  severity  of  cold 
seldom  experienced  in  latter  ages,  and  sometimes 
describing  winter  scenes  never  now  beheld  beyond 
the  Apennines.  The  supposed  alteration  is  explained 
by  the  subsequent  cultivation  of  Germany,  whose 
immense  forests  and  wide  extended  swamps,  the 
receptacles  of  so  many  damp  and  chilling  exhalations, 
have  been  cleared  away,  drained,  and  turned  into 
fertile  fields  and  sunny  meadows,  that  fill  the  air 
with  vegetable  warmth  and  genial  emanations. 

Cultivation,  without  doubt,  while  it  opens  the 
thick  recesses  of  woods,  and  carries  away  stagnating 
waters,  not  only  purities  the  atmosphere,  and  may 
probably  extend  its  beneficial  influence  to  the  adja- 
cent countries.  Yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
whether  the  air  of  Germany,  howsoever  it  may 
have  been  ameliorated,  could  ever  reach  Italy,  or 
have  the  least  influence  on  its  climate.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  distance  that  separates  the  two  countries, 
the  Alps  alone  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  that 
soars  almost  above  the  region  of  the  wind,  and  arrests 
alike  the  breath  of  the  gale  and  the  rage  of  the 
tempest.  If  the  long  lingering  winters  of  Germany 
do  not  now  retard  the  progress  of  spring  in  Italy, 
and  if  the  deep  snows  and  the  bitter  frosts  that  chill 
the  mountains  and  defiles  of  Trent  do  not  either 
check  the  verdure  or  blast  the  opening  flowers  in  the 
neighbouring  plains  of  Verona,  it  is  not  credible  that 
anciently  the  damps,  which  rose  from  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Elbe  or  the  Oder,  should  have  clouded 
the  Italian  sky  ;  or  that  the  keen  blasts  that  sprung 
from  the  depths  of  the  Hercynian  forest  should 
chill  the  gales  of  Campania,  or  cover  its  vineyards 
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with  snow.  The  Alps  formed  then,  as  they  do  now, 
the  line  of  separation  which  distinguishes  the  climates 
as  effectually  as  it  divides  the  countries,  and  confines 
the  rigours  of  winter  to  the  northern  side,  while  it 
allows  the  spring  to  clothe  the  southern  with  all  her 
flowers.  The  climate,  we  may  then  fairly  conclude, 
remains  the  same  :  or  if  any  partial  changes  have 
taken  place, the  y  are  to  be  attributed  to  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  or  such  like  local  causes,  too  con- 
fined in  their  operations  to  produce  any  general 
effect. 

The  classical  passages  which  give  rise  to  the  con- 
trary conjecture  may,  I  presume,  be  explained  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory  without  it.  The  first 
and  principal  argument  in  favour  of  the  pretended 
change  of  climate  is  taken  from  Pliny  the  Younger, 
who,  when  describing  his  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  admits  that  the  severity  of  the  winter  was 
oftentimes  fatal  to  his  plants ;  but  as  a  kind  of  con- 
solation adds,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  was 
not  exempt  from  a  similar  inconvenience.  The 
reader  must  observe,  that  the  villa  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  was  situated  in  a  vale  flanked  by  the  Apen- 
nines, and  open  only  towards  the  north,  obnoxious, 
of  course,  to  the  cold  blasts  that  sweep  the  bleak 
forests  of  Monte  Somma  on  one  side,  and  the  snowy 
summits  of  Sera  Valle  on  the  other,  as  well  as  to  the 
boreal  tempest  that  blows  unimpeded  in  its  progress 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  valley.  That,  in  such 
a  situation,  plants  should  frequently  suffer  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  formerly  as  well  as  at 
present,  is  not  wonderful.  As  for  the  effects  of  cold 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  are  full  as  strong 
and  as  frequent  now  as  in  Pliny's  time;  and  the 
reason  is  plain.  The  Apennines  form  an  immense 
theatre,  including  Rome  and  its  Campagna,  as  its 
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arena.  Of  these  mountains  most  are  covered  with 
snow,  three,  many  six,  and  some  nine  months  in  the 
year*.  Whenever  a  strong  wind  happens  to  blow 
from  any  of  these  vast  magazines  of  ice,  it  brings 
with  it  so  many  frozen  particles  as  to  cliill  the 
warmest  air,  and  to  affect  the  temperature  of  spring 
though  considerably  advanced,  and  sometimes  even 
of  summer  itself.  Instances  of  such  an  alteration 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  same  influence  of 
mountain  air  on  the  climate  in  general  enables  us  to 
explain  different  passages  of  Horace  usually  quoted 
on  this  subject.  Mandela^  now  Bardela,  which  the 
poet  characterises  as,  rugosus  frigore  pagusf,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  and 
of  course  chilled  by  many  a  biting  blast ;  and  as  for 
Mount  SoracteJ,  the  traveller  may  see  it  almost 
every  winter  lifting  its  snowy  ridge  to  the  clouds  : 
while,  if  he  traverses  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines, 
he  may  behold  many  a  forest  encumbered  with  its 
wintry  load^  and  discover  here  and  there  a  stream 
fettered  with  icicles^. 

*  The  weather  was  so  warm  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  when 
we  ascended  the  Montagna  dellaGuardia,  near  Bologna,  as  to  render 
the  shade  of  the  portico  extremely  pleasant.  Near  the  church,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  deep 
snow,  which  had  till  then  resisted  the  full  force  of  a  vernal  sun. 
As  this  hill  forms  the  first  step  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines,  the 
snow  that  lay  on  its  summit  was  only  the  skirt  of  that  vast  covering 
which  remains  spread  over  the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains, 
till  dissolved  by  the  intense  heats  of  midsummer, 
•f"  A  district  contracted  with  cold. 

X  One  of  these  sudden  squalls  occurred  during  our  visit  to 
Horace's  villa,  and  has  been  mentioned  among  the  incidents  of  that 
excursion. — Vol.  II.,  chap.  iv.  p.  96. 

§  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
Sylvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto. — Horat.  Carm.  i.  9. 
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The  climate  of  Italy  is  therefore  now,  as  it  was 
anciently,  temperate,  though  inclined  to  heat.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  are  powerful  even  in  winter ;  and  the 
summer,  particularly  when  the  scirocco  blows,  is 
sultry  and  sometimes  oppressive.  The  heat,  how- 
ever, is  never  intolerable,  as  the  air  is  frequently 
cooled  by  breezes  from  the  mountains,  and  is  refreshed 
on  the  southern  coasts  by  a  regular  gale  from  the 
sea.  This  breeze  rises  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  blows  without  interruption  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, deliciously  tempering  the  burning  suns  of 
Naples,  and  sweeping  before  it  the  sullen  vapours 
that  brood  over  the  torrid  Campagna.  Moreover, 
the  windings  and  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  afford 
as  they  ascend  several  retreats,  where  in  the  greatest 
heats  of  summer,  and  during  the  very  fiercest  glow 
of  the  dog-days,  the  traveller  may  enjoy  the  vernal 
coolness  and  the  mild  temperature  of  England.  Such 
are  the  baths  of  Lucca,  situated  in  a  long  with- 
drawing vale,  and  shaded  by  groves  of  chesnuts ; 
such  is  Vallombrosa,  encircled  by  the  forests  of  the 
Apennine ;  and  such  too  the  situation  of  Horace's 
Sabine  Villa,  concealed  in  one  of  the  woody  dells  of 
Mount  Lucretilis,  with  the  oak  and  the  ilex  wafting 
freshness  around  it. 

Though  rain  is  not  frequent  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  yet  occasional  showers  fall  abundant 
enough  to  refresh  the  air  and  to  revive  the  face  of 
nature.  These  showers  are  generally  accompanied 
by   thunder   storms,    and   when   untimely,  that  is 

Behold  Soracte's  airy  height, 

See  how  it  stands  a  heap  of  snow ; 
Behold  the  winter's  hoary  weight 

Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below, 
And  by  the  season's  icy  hand 
Congeal'd  the  lazy  rivers  stand. — Francis. 
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before  or  during  the  harvest,  are  as  mischievous  in 
their  consequences  as  that  which  Virgil  describes 
"with  such  appearances  of  apprehension*.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  mentioned  the  rains  of  autumn,  and  the 
inundations  of  winter  torrents,  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  same  subject  again  ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  periodical  rains,  and  the  acci- 
dental showers,  the  local  effects  of  mountains  and 
seas,  and  that  even  the  clouds  and  storms  of  winter, 
are  only  transient  and  temporary  interruptions  of  the 
general  serenity  that  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  this  delightful  climate.  The  traveller, 
when  after  his  return  he  finds  himself  wrapped  up 
in. the  impenetrable  gloom  of  a  London  fog,  or  sees 
the  gay  months  of  May  and  June  clouded  with 
perpetual  vapours,  turns  his  recollection  with  com- 
placency to  the  pure  azure  that  canopies  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  contemplates  in  thought  the  splendid 
tints  that  adorn  the  vernal  skies  of  Italy. 

Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureot. — Virgil,  ^neid.  vi.  640. 

*  Saepe  ego  cum  flavis  messorem  induceret  arvis 
Agricola,  et  fragili  jam  stringeret  hordea  culmo, 
Omnia  ventorum  concurrere  prcelia  vidi ; 
Quae  gravidam  late  segetem  radicibus  imis 
Sublime  expulsam  eruerent. — Gcorg.  i.  316. 

Even  when  the  farmer,  now  secure  of  fear, 

Sends  in  the  swains  to  spoil  the  fmish'd  year ; 

Even  while  the  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 

And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands  ; 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  sudden  storm  arisej 

From  all  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the  skies  : 

The  heavy  harvest  from  the  root  is  torn, 

And  whirl'd  aloft  the  lighter  stubble  borne. — Dryden. 

f  The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  might  vie, 
With  sether  vested,  and  a  purple  sky. — Drydkn. 
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SCENERY. 
II.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  an  eye  accustomed 
to  contemplate  prospects  through  the  medium  of  a 
vaporous  sky,  than  the  extreme  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  consequent  brightness  of  the  light, 
and  the  distinct  appearance  of  remote  objects.  A 
serene  sky  takes  off  much  of  the  horrors  of  a  desert, 
and  communicates  a  smile  to  barren  sands  and 
shapeless  rocks ;  what  then  must  be  its  effects  upon 
the  face  of  a  region,  in  which  nature  seems  to  have 
collected  all  her  means  of  ornament,  all  her  arts  of 
pleasing  ! — Plains  fertile  and  extensive,  varied  with 
gentle  swells  and  bold  elevations  ;  mountains  of  every 
shape,  outline,  and  degree,  at  different  distances,  but 
always  in  view,  presenting  here  their  shaggy  decli- 
vities darkened  with  woods,  and  there  a  long  line  of 
brown  rugged  precipices ;  now  lifting  to  the  skies  a 
head  of  snow  and  now  a  purple  summit ;  unfolding 
as  you  advance,  and  discovering,  in  their  windings, 
rich  valleys,  populous  villages,  lakes  and  rivers, 
convents  and  cities ;  these  are  the  materials  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  these  are  the  constant  and 
almost  invariable  features  of  Italian  scenery.  Hence, 
this  celebrated  country  has  not  only  been  the  resort 
and  the  theme  of  poets,  but  the  school  of  painters^ 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  have  found  in 
its  varied  prospects  the  richest  source  of  every 
species  of  beauty.  There,  amid  the  Sabine  hills, 
that  spread  so  many  soft  charms  aroimd  Tivoli, 
Poussin  formed  his  taste,  and  collected  the  originals 
of  the  mild  rural  scenes  displayed  in  his  most  famous 
landscapes.  Claude  Lorraine  made  the  Alban  Mount, 
and  all  the  successive  range  of  Apennine  that  sweeps 
along  the  Roman  and  the   Neapolitan   coast,    his 
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favourite  haunt ;  and  there  he  saw  and  copied  the 
glowing  shades  that  embrown  the  woods,  and  the 
rich  tints  that  gleam  along  the  distant  promontories, 
and  brighten  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  •  Salvator 
Rosa  indulged  his  bolder  genius  in  the  mountains 
and  the  forests  of  Calabria,  where  he  found  that 
mixture  of  strength  and  softness,  of  grace  and  wild^ 
ness,  and  that  striking  combination  of  deep  and  airy 
tinges,  that  characterise  his  daring  pencil. 

HISTORY. 

III.  That  a  country,  thus  gifted  with  a  fertile 
soil,  a  serene  sky,  and  unusual  beauty,  should  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  its  neighbours,  and  not 
unfrequently  allured  distant  tribes  from  less  favoured 
settlements  was  natural ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  nations  of  the  south  and  the  tribes  of  the 
north,  Phoenicians,  Trojans  and  Greeks,  Gauls,  Goths, 
and  Yandals ;  and  in  more  modern  times,  that 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Austrians,  have  invaded, 
ravaged,  or  subdued  its  several  provinces  in  their 
turns,  with  various  success,  and  with  very  difi'erent 
consequences.  The  Phoenicians  established  them- 
selves in  Etruria  :  the  Greeks  principally  occupied 
the  southern  provinces;  the  Trojans  fixed  themselves 
in  Latium,  the  heart  and  the  centre  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  Celtic  tribes  seized  the  fertile  territories 
extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  stretching 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines.  The  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 
sciences,  established  flourishing  cities,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  future  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  barbarians  of  the  North  never  passed 
their  frozen  barriers  without  bringing  devastation 
and  ruin  in  their  train.  If  they  made  a  transient 
incursion,  like  a  tempest  they  swept  away  everything 
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within  their  range  of  havoc ;  if  tliey  settled,  they  lay 
like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  a  dead  weight  on  the  soil ; 
and  ages  passed  over  their  iron  generations  before 
they  were  softened  into  civilisation  and  humanity. 
To  the  Trojans  was  reserved  the  nobler  lot  of  estab- 
lishing the  Roman  power ;  of  taming  and  breaking 
the  fierce  spirit  of  the  northern  savages  ;  of  carrying 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  southern  colonists  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  of  uniting  the 
strength,  the  genius,  the  powers  of  Italy  in  one 
centre ;  and  of  melting  down  the  whole  into  one 
vast  mass  of  interest  and  of  empire. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  sove- 
reignty, Italy,  though  independent  and  free,  was 
weak,  because  divided  into  petty  states,  and  was 
incapable  not  only  of  conquest,  but  even  of  long  and 
successful  defence.  During  the  era  of  Roman  glory, 
Italy,  united  under  one  head  and  directed  by  one 
principle,  displayed  talents  and  energies  which  aston- 
ished and  subdued  the  universe,  and  furnished  the 
brightest  examples  of  virtue  and  courage,  of  wisdom 
and  success,  that  emblazon  the  pages  of  history. 
After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Italy  was  again  divided 
and  again  weakened;  frequently  invaded  with 
success,  and  repeatedly  insulted  with  impunity.  The 
Venetians,  it  is  true,  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  pre- 
eminence and  consideration  ;  but  they  retained,  even 
in  their  greatness,  the  spirit  of  a  petty  republic,  and 
alive  to  their  own,  but  indifferent  to  the  general 
interest,  they  too  often  conspired  against  their 
common  country,  and,  to  further  their  own  projects, 
abetted  the  cause  of  its  oppressors.  The  sovereign 
Pontiffs  alone  seem  to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of 
the  Romans,  and  like  them  to  have  kept  their  eyes 
ever  fixed  on  one  gTand  object,  as  long  as  its  attain- 
ment seemed  possible :  that  object  was,  the  expulsion 
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of  the  harharians^  and  the  annihilation  of  all  foreign 
influence  in  Italy.  They  have  failed,  though  more 
than  once  on  the  very  point  of  success ;  and  their 
failure,  as  was  foreseen,  has  at  length  left  Italy  at 
the  disposal  of  one  of  the  most  insulting  and  most 
wantonly  mischievous  nations  that  ever  invaded  its 
fair  domains. 

What  may  be  the  duration,  and  what  the  conse- 
quences of  the  present  dependent  and  degraded  state 
of  that  country,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture;    but 
should  it  terminate  in  the  union  of  all  its  provinces 
under  one  active  government  seated  in  Rome  (and 
there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  such  may  be  the 
result)  such  an  event  would  compensate  all  its  past 
sufferings,  and  would  place  it  once  more  within  the 
reach  of  independence,  of  empire,  and  of  renown. 
The  power  which  the  present  sovereign  of  Italy  and 
of  France  enjoys,  is  peculiarly  his  own ;   and,  like 
that  of  Charlemagne,  will  probably  be  wrested  from 
the  grasp  of  his  feeble  successors.      Whoever  then 
becomes  master  of  Italy,  if  he  should  possess  abilities, 
will  find  all  the  materials  of  greatness  ready  for  his 
use  ;  an  Italian  army,  a  rich  territory,  an  immense 
population,    and   a   national  character  bold,   pene- 
trating, calm,  and  persevering ;  with  such  means  at 
his  command  he  may  defy  all  foreign  power  and 
influence  ;  he  may  stand  up  the  rival  of  France,  and 
may  perhaps   share  with   the  British  monarch  the 
glory   of   being   the   umpire   and   the   defender   of 
Europe.     No  country  in  reality  is  better  calculated 
to  oppose  the  gigantic  pride  of  France  than  Italy ; 
strong  in  its  natural  situation,  big  with   resources, 
magna  parens  frugum^   magna   virum*^  teeming 
with  riches    and    crowded   with    inhabitants,    the 

•  of  fruitful  grain, 

Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men. — Dryden. 
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natural  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  might 
blockade  the  ports,  or  pour  her  legions  on  the  open 
coast  of  her  adversary  at  pleasure,  and  baffle  her 
favourite  projects  of  southern  conquest,  with  ease  and 
certainty. 

But  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  hangs 
still  uncertain  and  undecided ;  nor  is  it  given  to 
human  sagacity  to  divine  the  permanent  conse- 
quences that  will  follow  the  grand  revolutions  which 
have,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  convulsed  the 
political  system.  To  turn,  therefore,  from  dubious 
conjectures  about  futurity  to  observations  on  the  past : 
Liberty,  which  has  seldom  visited  any  country  more 
than  once,  and  many  not  at  all,  has  twice  smiled 
on  Italy,  and  during  many  a  happy  age  has  covered 
her  fertile  surface  with  republics,  bold,  free,  and 
independent.  Such  were  the  Sabines,  Latins,  Volsci, 
Samnites,  most  of  the  Etrurian  tribes,  and  all  the 
Greek  colonies,  previous  to  the  era  of  Roman  pre- 
ponderance ;  and  such  the  states  of  Sienna,  Pisa, 
Florence,  Lucca,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  that  rose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  empire,  flourished  in  the  midst  of 
barbarism,  and  transmitted  the  principles  and  the 
spirit  of  ancient  liberty  down  to  modern  times.  Of 
these  commonwealths,  some  were  equal,  and  two 
were  superior,  in  power,  policy,  and  duration,  to  the 
proudest  republics  of  Greece,  not  excepting  Lace- 
dsemon  and  Athens ;  and  like  them  they  enjoyed  the 
envied  privilege  of  producing  poets  and  historians  to 
record  and  to  illustrate  their  institutions  and  achieve- 
ments. The  reader,  who  peruses  these  records,  will 
applaud  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  that 
animated  almost  all  the  Italian  republics  during  tlie 
periods  to  which  I  allude ;  and  he  will  admire  the 
opulence  and  the  prosperity  that  accompanied  and 
rewarded  that  spirit,  as  well  as  the  genius  and  the 
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talents  that  seemed  to  wait  upon  it,  or  to  start  up 
instantaneous  at  its  command. 

While  contemplating  the  splendid  exhibition  of  the 
virtues  and  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  called 
into  action  and  perfected  in  these  latter  as  in  those 
more  ancient  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  candid  reader  will  perhaps  feel  himself  disposed 
to  question  that  grand  axiom  of  politicians,  that 
monarchy,  when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  perfectly- 
wise  and  good  prince,  is  the  best  mode  of  govern- 
ment. If  peace,  security,  and  tranquillity,  were  the 
sole  or  even  the  principal  objects  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  present  state  of  existence,  such  a  position 
might  be  true ;  and  in  admitting  its  truth,  man  must 
resign  his  dignity,  and  must  sacrifice  the  powers  and 
the  accomplishments  of  his  nature  to  ease  and  to 
indolence.  But  the  intention  of  Providence  seems  to 
be  very  different.  He  has  bestowed  upon  man  great 
intellectual  powers,  and  endowed  him  with  wonderful 
energies  of  soul,  and  his  will  must  be,  that  these 
powers  and  energies  should  be  put  forth,  and  deve- 
loped and  matured  by  exertion.  Now,  the  more 
perfect  the  monarchy,  the  less  occasion  there  is  for 
the  talents  and  the  exertions  of  subjects.  The 
wisdom  of  the  prince  pervades  every  branch  of 
administration,  and  extends  to  every  corner  of  the 
empire;  it  remedies  every  disorder,  and  provides 
for  every  contingency  :  the  subject  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  enjoy,  and  to  applaud,  the  vigilance  and  the 
foresight  of  his  sovereign.  That  a, state  so  governed 
is  very  delightful  in  description,  and  very  prosperous 
in  reality,  I  admit ;  but  what  are  its  fruits,  and 
what  the  result  of  its  prosperity  ?  Ease,  or  rather 
indolence,  pride,  and  luxury.  No  manly  talents 
ripen,  no  rough  hardy  virtues  prosper,  under  its 
influence.     Look  at  the  Roman  empire  under  Trajan 
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and  the  Antonines,  the  most  accomphshed  princes 
that  have  ever  adorned  a  throne,  whose  era  is  repre- 
sented by  Gibbon  as  constituting  the  happiest  period 
of  human  history.  Peace,  justice,  and  order,  reigned, 
it  is  true,  in  every  province,  and  the  capital  received 
every  -day  additional  embellishments. 

Mollia  secursB  peragebant  otia  gentes*. — ^Ovid.  Met.  i.  100. 

But  what  great  men  arose  to  distinguish  and  to  im- 
mortalise this  age  of  happiness?  The  two  Plinys, 
Tacitus,  and  Suetonius.  Look  next  at  the  great  re- 
public in  the  days  of  Cicero,  when  jarring  factions 
and  clashing  interests  roused  every  passion,  and 
awakened  every  energy  :  when  every  virtue  and  every 
vice  stood  in  array  and  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
See  what  talents  were  displayed !  what  genius 
blazed !  what  noble  characters  arose  on  all  sides  I 
Lucretius,  Sallust,  Cato,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
Caesar,  all  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  public  fermen- 
tation, and  owe  their  virtues,  their  acquirements, 
and  their  fame  to  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  a  popular 
government. .  Behold  again  the  glories  of  the  Augus- 
tan age,  all  a  splendid  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  of 
liberty.  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Titus  Livius,  w^ere 
nursed,  educated,  and  formed  under  the  Republic ; 
they  speak  its  lofty  language,  and  breathe  in  every 
page  its  generous  and  ennobling  sentiments.  Let  us 
again  turn  to  the  Italian  states.  Naples  has  for 
many  ages,  indeed  almost  ever  since  the  time  of 
Cassar,  been  under  the  sway  of  a  monarch  ;  Flor- 
ence, for  many  a  century,  and  in  reality  till  the 
sixteenth,  was  a  republic.  How  unproductive  in 
genius  is  Naples  ;  how  exuberant  Florence  ! 

In  pursuing  these  observations  I  am  tempted  to 

*  The  happy  nation  lived,  secure,  in  peace, 
VOL.  in.  R 
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go  a  step  farther,  and  to  infer  from  the  great  pro- 
sperity of  the  Italian,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  republics,  that  small  territories  are  better 
calculated  for  happiness  and  for  liberty  than  extensive 
empires.  Almost  all  the  great  towns  in  Italy,  par- 
ticularly on  the  coasts  and  in  the  northern  provinces, 
have  in  their  turns  been  independent;  and  during 
the  era  of  their  independence,  whatsoever  might  be 
the  form  of  their  internal  government,  have  enjoyed 
an  unusual  share  of  opulence,  consideration,  and 
public  felicity.  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Yicenza,  owe 
all  their  magnificence  to  their  governors  or  to  their 
senate,  during  that  period ;  since  their  subjection  or 
annexation  to  greater  states,  they  have  lost  their 
population  and  riches,  and  seem  to  subsist  on  the 
scanty  remains  of  their  former  prosperity. 

Sienna  and  Pisa  could  once  count  each  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  though  their  territories 
scarce  extended  ten  miles  around  their  walls,  yet 
their  opulence  enabled  them  to  erect  edifices  that 
would  do  honour  to  the  richest  monarchies.  These 
cities  yielded  in  time  to  the  prevailing  influence  of 
their  rival '  Florence ;  and  under  its  Dukes  they 
withered  away  into  secondary  towns;  while  their 
wide  circumference,  stately  streets,  and  marble  edi- 
fices daily  remind  the  few  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  greatness  and  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors. 

Lucca  still  retains  its  independence  and  its  liberty, 
and  with  them,  its  population,  its  opulence,  and  its 
fertility.  Parma  and  Modena  possess  the  latter  ad- 
vantages because  independent,  but  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree comparatively,  because  not  free.  Bologna  is  (I 
am  afraid  I  may  now  say  was)  a  most  flourishing 
city,  though  annexed  to  the  papal  territory  ;  because 
though  subject  to  the  pontiff",  it  is  in  part  governed 
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by  its  own  magistrates,    and   enjoys  many  of  the 
benefits  of  actual  independence. 

These  petty  states,  it  is  true,  were  agitated  by  fac- 
tions at  home,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare 
abroad ;  but  their  civic  tempests  and  foreign  hosti- 
lities, like  the  feuds  and  the  contests  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  seem  to  have  produced  more  good  than  evil. 
They  seldom  terminated  in  carnage  or  in  destruction ; 
while  they  never  failed  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to 
the  public  mind,  and  to  call  forth  in  the  collision 
every  latent  spark  of  virtue  and  of  genius.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected  that  such  petty  states  are  too 
much  exposed  to  external  hostility,  and  are  incapable 
of  opposing  a  long  and  an  efi*ectual  resistance  to  a 
powerful  invader ;  and  the  fate  of  Italy  itself  may 
be  produced  as  an  instance  of  the  misery  and  desola- 
tion to  wliich  a  country  is  exposed  when  divided 
and  subdivided  into  so  many  little  independent  com- 
munities. It  may  indeed  "be  difficult  for  such  states 
to  preserve  their  independence  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  two  or  three  overgrown  powers  dictate 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  when  great  masses  are 
necessary  to  resist  the  impetus  of  such  preponderant 
agents.  But  I  know  not  whether  a  sort  of  federal 
union,  like  that  of  Switzerland  (for  Switzerland  lost 
her  liberty,  not  because  subdivided,  but  because 
enervated)  or  an  occasional  subjection,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks  to  Agamemnon,  and  that  of  the  Italian 
municipal  towns  to  the  Roman  republic,  when  the 
common  cause  required  them  to  unite  and  act  as  one 
body  (while  at  the  other  times  each  state  enjoyed  its 
own  laws  and  was  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
under  the  honourable  appellation  of  Socii,  Allies  :)  I 
know  not  whether  such  a  conditional  and  qualified 
submission  would  not  be  adequate  to  all  the  purposes 
of  defence,  and  even  of  conquest  in  general,  without 
r2 
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subverting  the  independence,  or  checking  the  pro- 
sperity of  any  state  in  particular. 

Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit : 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrimaRoma*. 

But  to  conclude,  and  to  sum  up  the  history  of 
Italy  in  one  short  observation :  No  country  has  ever 
been  the  subject  or  the  theatre  of  so  many  wars,  has 
enjoyed  a  greater  portion  or  a  longer  duration  of 
liberty,  has  exhibited  more  forms  of  government,  and 
has  given  birth  to  so  many  and  such  powerful  em- 
pires and  republics.  Virgil  seems,  therefore,  not 
only  to  have  described  its  past,  but  explored  its 
future  destinies,  when  comprising  in  four  emphatic 
words  its  eventful  annals,  he  represents  it  as, 

Gravidaq)  imperils,  belloque  frementem  f. — Eneid.  iv.  229. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OP  MODERN  ITALY. 

IV.  That  a  country  subject  to  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes, colonised  by  so  many  different  tribes,  and  con- 
vulsed by  so  many  destructive  revolutions,  should 
have  not  only  varied  its  dialects  but  sometimes  totally 
changed  its  idiom,  must  appear  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  :  we  are  only  surprised  when  we  find  that 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  so  many  causes, 
Italy  has  retained,  for  so  long  a  series  of  ages,  so 
much  of  one  language,  and  preserved  amidst  tlie 
irfflux  of  so  many  barbarous  nations  uttering  such 
discordant  jargons,  the  full  harmonious  sounds  of  its 
native  Latin.     I  have  elsewhere  made  some  observa- 

*  'Twas  tbus  the  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose  .  .  . 
Old  Rome  from  such  a  race  derived  her  birth, 
The  seat  of  empire,  and  the  conquer'd  earth. — Dryden. 
t  With  empires  pregnant,  and  alive  wth  war. 
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tions  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  language  *, 
and  I  need  only  add  that  it  remained  long  in  a  state 
of  infancy  and  imperfection ;  that,  in  the  short  space 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years,  it 
passed  rapidly  to  the  highest  refinement;  and  that 
in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  it  was  compared  by 
the  partial  Romans,  and  not  without  some  appear- 
ance of  reason,  for  copiousness,  grace,  and  majesty,  to 
the  most  perfect  of  human  dialects,  the  language  of 
Plato  and  of  Demosthenes.  Its  decline  was  as  rapid 
as  its  progress.  The  same  century  may  be  said  to 
have  witnessed  its  perfection  and  its  decay.  The 
causes  that  produced  this  decay  continued  to  operate 
during  ten  or  even  twelve  centuries  with  increasing 
activity,  during  which  Latin  was  first  corrupted,  and 
then  repolished  and  softened  into  modern  Italian. 
When  this  change  took  place,  by  what  causes  it  was 
effected,  or,  in  other  words,  when  and  from  what  the 
Italian  language  originated,  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  curious  research  and  long  discussion  among  the 
learned  in  Italy  ;  and  where  the  most  eminent  native 
critics  differ,  it  would  be  presumption  in  a  foreigner 
to  decide.  As  to  the  precise  period  when  pure  Latin 
ceased  to  be  spoken  it  would  indeed  be  useless  to 
inquire,  because  impossible  to  discover.  Languages 
are  improved  and  corrupted,  formed  and  lost  almost 
imperceptibly :  the  change  in  them,  as  in  the  works 
of  nature,  though  daily  carried  on,  becomes  observ- 
able only  at  distant  periods,  while  the  intermediate 
gradations  are  so  minute  as  to  elude  observation. 
Gibbon,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  enlarge 
upon  a  point  so  interesting  in  itself  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  his  subject  as  the  fate  of  the  Latin 
language,  has  only  mentioned  in  general  terms  and 

*  Vol.  iii.  ch.  4. 
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without  any  allusion  to  the  time,  its  entire  cessation 
as  a  living  tongue.  For  want  of  better  information 
on  this  point,  the,  following  observations  may,  per- 
haps, be  acceptable. 

The  Latin  language,  stripped  indeed  of  its  ele- 
gance, but  still  grammatical  and  genuine,  survived 
the  invasion  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  and 
continued  to  be  spoken  in  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  That  it  was  spoken  under 
Theodoric  and  his  successors  appears  evident  from 
their  laws,  regulations,  and  letters  in  Cassiodorus. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  Theodahatus,  then  king  of 
Italy,  speaking  of  the  language  of  Rome,  says — 
"  Roma  tradit  eloquium  quo  suavius  nihil  auditurt." 
After  the  long  and  destructive  war,  which  terminated 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  we  find  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  de- 
livering his  instructions  to  his  flock  in  Latin,  and  in 
a  style  far  more  fluent  and  correct  than  Cassiodorus, 
who  preceded  him  by  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  instructions  were  not 
learned  harangues,  ad  clerumf,  but  familiar  dis- 
courses addressed  to  the  people  on  Sundays,  and 
consequently  in  the  language  best  understood  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  directed.  I  am  aware 
that  Fornerius  asserts  in  a  note  on  the  epistle  of 
Theodahatus,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  that  he 
himself  had  seen  a  deed  drawn  up  at  Ravenna  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  language  of  modem 
Italians  :  "  eo  sermone  quo  vulgus  Italiae  nunc 
utitur  X  ; "  but  whatever  may  be  the  genuineness  of 
such  an  instrument  or  deed,  it  is  evident  from  the 

♦  Cass.  Epist.  X.  7. — Rome  transmits  to  us  a  language,  than 
which  nothing  more  sweet  can  meet  the  ear. 
t  Addressed  to  the  clergy^ 
J  That  language  which  the  common  people  of  Italy  now  speak. 
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expression  of  the  king  which  I  have  cited,  that  such 
could  not  have  been  the  language  of  Rome  at  that 
era. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  restor- 
ation of  the  western  empire,  Rome,  though  perpe- 
tually threatened,  was  never  taken  by  the  Lombards, 
nor  by  any  other  barbarians,  nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance that  any  very  extraordinary  influx  of  strangers 
flowed  into  it  during  that  interval.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude,  that,  excepting  the  natural  progress 
of  barbarism  in  a  dark  and  distracted  age,  the  lan- 
guage remained  unaltered  :  especially  as  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  documents  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  the  intervening  period  are  all  drawn  up 
in  regular  grammatical  Latin.  We  may,  I  believe, 
on  the  same  or  similar  reasons,  ground  an  inference 
that  the  same  language,  though  more  corrupted,  still 
continued  in  use  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  even 
eleventh  centuries.  In  fact,  all  the  sermons,  letters, 
documents,  and  inscriptions  of  this  era,  are  all  Latin, 
more  or  less  corrupt,  according  to  the  profession  and 
the  information  of  the  writer. 

But  while  I  represent  Latin  as  the  language  of 
the  higher  and  better  informed  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, so  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  lower  classes,  particularly  in  the 
country,  spoke  a  dialect  so  regular  and  correct ;  and 
I  am  aware  that  at  a  much  earlier  period  the  pure 
and  grammatical  language  of  the  classics  was  not 
even  understood  by  the  common  people,  at  least  in 
the  transalpine  provinces.  In  the  third  council  of 
Tours,  anno  813,  the  clergy  are  required  to  explain 
or  to  translate  their  sermons  into  rusticam  Bornanam 
linguam  *  ;  and  in  Fontanini  we  find  the  form  of  a 

♦   The  rustic  Roman  tongue. 
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solemn  engagement  between  Charles  the  Bald,  k'pg 
of  France,  and  Lewis  of  Germany,  in  the  year  84!^, 
in  that  language,  or  rather  jargon,  very  diftereni 
indeed  from  Latin  ;  but  we  can  only  infer  from  hence 
that  beyond  the  Alps  the  progress  of  barbarism  was 
far  more  rapid  than  in  Italy.  So  late,  indeed,  as  the 
twelfth  century  we  find  a  Calabrian  hermit  travers- 
ing the  country,  and  crying  out  as  he  went  along — 
Benedittu,  sanctificatu^  laudatii^  lu  patre^  lu  Fillu, 
lu  spiritu  sanctu,  terminations  still  retained  in  the 
Sicilian  and  Wallachian  dialects,  probably  taken 
from  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  though  corrupted,  still 
very  intelligible  to  a  Roman  ;  at  all  events,  this  lan- 
guage and  even  modern  Italian  was  long  honoured 
with  the  appellation  of  Lingua  Romana  and  Latina. 
From  these  observations  T  think  we  may  at  least 
conclude,  that  no  new  language  was  introduced  into 
Italy  by  any  of  the  invading  tribes.  Odoacer  and 
the  Heruli  were  masters  of  Italy  during  the  space  of 
seventeen  years  only,  a  time  too  short  to  influence 
the  language  of  a  whole  country.  Theodoric  and 
his  Goths  probably  spoke  Latin  *.  They  had  long 
been  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  and  many,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  had  been  nursed  and  educated  in  its 
schools  and  legions.     Besides,  they  were  collected  in 

*  Odoacer  made  himself  master  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  in  the  year 
476,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  hy  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
in  493.  The  Goths  were,  in  their  turn,  expelled  in  553.  The 
Lomhards,  under  Alboin,  invaded  Italy,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  northern  provinces  in  the  year  569,  and  their  kingdom 
was  destroyed  in  the  year  774.  The  Saracens  visited  it,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  year  820,  and  the  Normans  in  1016.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Vandals  were  introduced  by  Belisarius  into 
Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Africa,  as  was  a  whole  colony  of  Bul- 
garians, at  a  later  period,  to  cultivate  its  provinces  depopulated  by 
war.  Of  these  latter  colonies  it  was  observed  by  contemporary 
writers,  that  they  soon  equalled  the  native  Italians  in  the  purity 
and  the  correctness  of  their  language. 
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an  army,  and  not  numerous  enough  to  produce 
such  a  revolution  a«  a  change  of  language  over  a 
country  so  extensive ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
their  veneration  for  the  Roman  name  was  such,  that, 
in  order  to  conceal  their  barbarism,  they  endeavoured 
to  adopt  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  dress 
of  a  people  so  far  superior  to  them.  Moreover,  their 
reign  did  not  exceed  the  narrow  limits  of  sixty  years ; 
after  which,  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  they  were  almost  exterminated  by  Belisarius, 
and  by  Narses.  The  Lombards  entered  Italy  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  and  remained  there 
for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years;  but  their  in- 
fluence was  confined  principally  to  the  northern 
provinces,  and  consequently  neither  extended  to 
Rome,  nor  to  the  greater  part  of  the  south  ;  and 
they  also,  like  the  Goths,  seem,  as  appears  from 
their  laws,  to  have  adopted  the  language  of  Italy, 
and  whatever  share  they  might  have  had  in  corrupt- 
ing it,  most  undoubtedly  they  did  not  attempt  to 
substitute  any  other  in  its  place.  The  transient  visit 
of  the  French  and  German  Caesars,  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  settlement  of 
some  bands  of  Norman  adventurers,  were  inadequate 
to  produce  the  effect  in  question  ;  nor  can  we  pos- 
sibly attribute  a  change  so  slow  and  so  extensive 
as  the  suppression  or  formation  of  a  language,  to 
causes  so  confined  in  their  continuance  and  operation. 
To  these  observations,  we  may  add  one  more  of  great 
importance  on  the  subject,  which  is,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  resemblance  between  the  languages  of 
Italy  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  far  as  these  dialects  are  known  to 
us.  The  former  is  peculiarly  soft  and  harmonious, 
all  the  latter  are  rough  and  discordant ;  and  con- 
sequently we  may  conclude,  that  Italian  does  not 
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owe  its  origin  to  barbarians  ;  and  farther,  that  its 
introduction  was  gradual,  and  the  operation,  not  of 
one,  but  of  many  succeeding  ages. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked,  whence  does  Italian 
derive  its  origin  ?  May  not  Italian  derive  its  origin 
from  the  corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  the  causes 
of  which  began  to  operate  so  early  as  the  era  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  continued  till  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  modern  dialect  first  assumed  a  regular  and  gram- 
matical form  ?  The  causes  were  first  the  great  in- 
flux of  provincials  into  Rome.  Cassar,  to  strengthen 
his  party,  brought  several  noble  Gauls  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  his  fortunes  into  Italy,  raised 
them  to  various  dignities,  and  perhaps  introduced 
some  of  them  into  the  senate  itself,  then  thinned  by 
civil  war  and  its  consequences*.  This  evil  increased 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Julian  line,  when  the 
governors,  and  oftentimes  the  natives  of  distant  pro- 
vinces educated  in  the  midst  of  soldiers,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  refinements  of  the  capital,  were 
promoted  to  the  first  stations,  and  not  unfrequently 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  itself.  It  reached  a 
most  alarming  pitch  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and 
continued  from  that  period  to  the  downfall  of  the 
western  empire,  filling  all  the  offices  of  state,  crowd- 
ing the  legions,  and  degrading  the  throne  itself,  by 
the  introduction  and  the  usurpation  of  barbarians. 
Theinfluence  of  these  intruders  upon  the  Roman  idiom, 

*  The  concourse  of  strangers  was  so  great  about  this  period,  that 
Caesar,  to  enable  them  to  share  the  public  amusements  vdth  which 
he  entertained  the  Roman  people,  had  plays  acted  in  all  languages. 
— Sueton.  in  Vit.  Jul.  Cacs.  39. 

*'  Confluxerunt  enim,"  says  Cicero  about  the  same  time,  "  multi 
inquinate  loquentes  ex  diversis  locis." — De  Clar,  Orat, 

For  many  flocked  hither  from  different  quarters,  speaking  a  cor- 
rupt dialect. 
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may  be  traced  through  Lucan,  Seneca,  and  Martial, 
to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Salvian. 

Secondly,  the  introduction  of  colloquial  and  often- 
times rustic  pronunciation  into  the  style  of  the 
higher  classes,  as  well  as  into  regular  composition, 
or  writing.  The  suppression  of  final  letters,  such  as 
s  *  and  m,  was,  we  know,  common  in  ordinary  con- 
versation and  in  light  compositions,  and  was  pro- 
bably, on  account  of  the  length  and  solemnity  of  the 
full  sound,  almost  universal  in  the  provinces  and  in 
the  country.  In  the  latter  class,  the  custom  of  unit- 
ing a  word  terminating  in  a  vowel,  with  the  follow- 
ing word  beginning  with  one,  as  well  as  an  indistinct 

*  "  Quinetiam  quod  jam  subrusticum  videtur,  olim  autem  poli- 
tiiis,  eorum  verborum,  quorum  eapdem  eraut  postvemse  duae,  quae 
sunt  in  optumus,  postremam  litteram  detrahebant,  nisi  vocalis 
insequebatur.  Ita  non  erat  oflFensio  in  versibus,  quam  nunc  fugiunt 
poetaj  novi.     Ita  enim  loquebautur  : 

Qui  est  omnibu  princeps.     Non,  omnibus  princeps.    Et 
Viia  ilia  dignu  locogue.     Non  dignusJ''' 

Cicero  had  observed  a  little  before,  that  the  use  of  the  aspirate 
was  much  less  common  anciently  than  it  was  in  his  time,  and  that 
the  early  Romans  were  accustomed  to  pronounce  Cetcgos,  triuni' 
pos,Cartaginem,8iC.,  that  is,  as  the  modern  Italians  [Orator,  48]. 
The  more  frequent  use  of  the  aspirate  was  probably  derived  fi'om 
the  Greek  pronunciation,  which  began  to  influence  Roman  elocution 
about  that  period.— Cic.  de  Claris  Orat.  74. 

The  observations  of  Quintilian  upon  the  «  and  the  m  are 
curious  : — 

"  Cseterum  consonantes  quoque,  eaeque  pracipue  quae  sunt  asper- 
iores  in  commissura  verborum  rixantur  •  *  *  • 

quae  fuit  causa  et  Servio  subtrahendse  s,  literse,  quoties  ultima  esset 
aliaque  consonante  susciperetur.  Quod  reprehendit  Lauranius, 
Messala  defendit.  Nam  neque  Lucilium  putant  uti  eadem  ultima 
cum  dicit  serenu'  fuit  et  dignu'  loco  ;  quinetiam  Cicero  in  Or  a  tore 
plures  antiquorum  tradit  sic  locutos  inde  belligerare,  po'  meridiem. 
Et  ilia  Censoiis  Catonis  die'  hanc  ;  seque,  m  litera  in  e  mollita. 
Quae  in  veteribus  libiis  reperta  mutare  imperiti  solent  et  dura 
librariorum  inscieutiam  insectari  volunt,  suam  confitentur."— 
Quintil.  ix.  4. 
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pronunciation  of  vowels  and  consonants  of  similar 
sounds,  was  noticed  by  Cicero.  These  elisions  were 
very  ancient,  and  probably  remained  among  the 
peasantry  when  given  up  by  the  more  polished  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital.  In  fact,  from  the  inscription 
on  the  rostral  pillar,  and  the  epitaph  of  the  Scipios, 
we  find  that  the  m  and  s  were  anciently  suppressed 
even  in  writing ;  that  the  b  and  the  ^,  the  e  and  the 
e,  were  used  indiscriminately,  and  the  o  was  generally 
employed  instead  of  u.  In  an  illiterate  age,  when 
few  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  such  were  the 
ages  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  lower  class  generally  becomes 
that  of  the  community  at  large,  and  at  length  acquires 
authority  by  time  and  prescription. 

Another  cause,  similar  and  concomitant,  was  the 
ignorance  of  orthography.  The  dreadful  and  destruc- 
tive wars  that  preceded  and  followed  that  disastrous 
event,  suspended  all  literary  pursuits,  dissolved  all 
schools  and  seminaries,  and  deprived  for  ages  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  of  almost  all  means  of  in- 
struction. Books  Were  rare,  and  readers  still  rarer; 
pronunciation  was  abandoned  to  the  regulation  of 
the  ear  only,  and  the  ear  was  unguided  by  know- 
ledge, and  depraved  by  barbarous  dissonance.  We 
may  easily  guess  how  a  language  must  be  disfigured 
when  thus  given  up  to  the  management  of  ignorance, 
w^hen  we  observe  how  our  own  servants  and  pea- 
sants spell  the  commonest  words  of  their  native 
tongue,  even  though  in  their  infancy  they  may  have 
learned  at  least  the  elements  of  reading  and  spelling*. 


•  To  the  ignorance  of  orthography  we  may  attribute  half  the 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language  :  hence  the  degradation  of  the 
Capitolium  into  Campidoglio,  the  Portico  of  Caius  Lucius  (Caii 
et  Lucii)    into  Galluccio ;  hence   the  Busta  Gallorum   became 
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Among  these  causes  we  may  perhaps  number  the 
false  refinements  of  the  Italians  themselves ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  as  the  learned  Maffei  conjectures, 
that  the  unparalleled  effeminacy  of  the  Romans  dur- 
ing the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  might 
have  extended  itself  even  to  their  language,  multi- 
plied its  smoother  sounds,  retrenched  some  of  its 
rougher  combinations,  and  turned  many  of  its  manly 
and  majestic  closes  by  consonants  into  the  easier 
flow  of  vowel  terminations.  No  circumstance  rela- 
tive to  the  Italian  language  is  so  singular  and  so  un- 
accountable as  its  softness.  The  influence  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  must  have  tended,  it  would 
seem,  to  untune  the  language,  and  to  fill  it  with 
jarring  and  discordant  sounds ;  yet  the  very  reverse 
has  happened,  and  the  alteration  has  been  conducted 
as  if  under  the  management  of  an  academy  employed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  the  utterance 
distinct  and  easy  as  well  as  soft  and  musical.  Thus 
the  termination  of  tyi  so  often  recurring  in  Latin, 
was  supposed  to  have  a  bellowing  sound,  and  indeed 
Cicero  calls  it  mugientem  liter  am  ;  the  s  again  was 
heard  to  hiss  too  often  at  the  end  of  words ;  as  t 
closing  the  third  person  was  considered  as  too  short 
and  smart  for  a  concluding  letter ;  they  were  all 
three  suppressed.  C/,  />/,  «r,  have  somewhat  indis- 
tinct as  well  as  harsh  in  the  utterance ;  the  first  was 
changed  before  a  vowel  into  chi ;    the  second  into 

Porto  Gallo,  the  Cloaca,  Chiavicka,  Video,  VeggOj  Hodie,  Oggi, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  most  material  change  took  place  not  in  the  sound,  hiit  in 
the  sense  of  the  words,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
could  have  heen  effected.  Thus,  laxnre,  to  loosen,  unbind,  has 
become  lasciare,  to  let  go,  to  let  in  general  :  cavare,  to  hollow, 
indent,  is  now  to  take,  to  draw.  Morbidus,  sickly,  morbid,  mor- 
bide,  soft,  &c. 
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pi ;  the  t  was  separated  from  the  r  and  a  vowel 
inserted  to  give  the  organ  time  to  unfold  itself,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  forcible  utterance  of  the  latter 
letter.  Thus  Clavis,  placere^  trahere^  were  softened 
into  chiave^  piacere,  tirare.  For  similar  reasons,  m, 
c,  /),  when  followed  by  f,  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  somnus,  actus,  assumptus,  metamorphosed  into 
sonnOy  atto,  assonto ;  in  short,  not  to  multiply 
examples,  which  the  reader's  observation  may  fur- 
nish in  abundance,  the  ablative  case  was  adopted 
as  the  most  harmonious,  and  the  first  conjugation 
as  the  most  sonorous.  The  only  defect  of  this  na- 
ture in  Italian,  and  it  may  be  apparent  only,  is  the 
frequent  return  of  tlie  syllables  ce  and  c^,  which  con- 
vey a  sort  of  chirping  sound,  not  pleasing  I  think 
when  too  often  repeated. 

As  for  the  want  of  energy  in  that  language,  it  is 
a  reproach  which  he  may  make  who  has  never  read 
Dante,  Ariosto,  or  Tasso  ;  he  who  has  perused  them 
knows  that  in  energy  both  of  language  and  of  senti- 
ment, they  yield  only  to  their  illustrious  masters, 
Virgil  and  Homer,  and  will  acknowledge  with  a 
satirist  of  taste  and  spirit,  that  they  strengthen  and 
harmonise  both  the  ear  and  the  intellect  *. 

In  fine,  though  the  invading  tribes  did  not  intro- 
duce a  new  language  into  Italy,  yet  they  must  be 
allowed  to  have  had  some  share  in  corrupting  and 
disfiguring  the  old,  by  perverting  the  sense  of  words, 
inverting  the  order  of  sentences,  and  thus  infecting 
the  whole  language  with  the  inaccuracy  of  their  own 
dialects  t.     Hence,  though  the  great  body  of  Italian 

•  See  "  Pursuits  of  Literature." 

•f*  This  corruption  Vida  exaggerates,  and  deplores  as  a-  change  of 
language  imposed  by  the  victorious  barbarians  on  the  subjugated 
Italians. 

Pierides  donee  Romam,  et  Tiberina  fluenta 
Deserucre,  Italis  expulsse  protinus  oris. 
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remain  Latin,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  some 
foreign  accretions,  and  even  point  out  the  languages 
from  which  they  have  been  taken ;  and,  though  sin- 
gular, yet  it  is  certain,  tliat  the  Greek,  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  and  the  Arabic  tongues  have  furnished  many, 
if  not  the  greatest  part  of  these  tralatitious  terms. 

The  first  remained  the  language  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  other  southern  districts  of  Italy,  which 
continued  united  to  the  Greek  empire  many  ages 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western.  The  second  was 
brought  into  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  by  a  colony  of  Bulgarians,  established  in  the 
southern  provinces  by  the  Greek  emperors :  and  the 
last  by  the  Saracens,  who  established  themselves  in 
Sicily,  and  in  some  maritime  towns  in  Calabria, 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  Lom- 
bards probably  left  some,  though  I  believe  few, 
traces  of  their  uncouth  jargon  behind  them  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  supposed  of  the  Vandals,  whom 
Belisarius  transported  from  Africa,  and  established 
as  colonists  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  provinces,  to 
repair  the  dreadful  havoc  made  in  their  population 
by  the  Gothic  war. 

Tanti  causa  niali,  Latio  gens  aspera  aperto 
Saepius  irrumpens.     Sunt  jussi  vertere  morem 
Ausonida;  victi,  victoris  vocibus  usi. 
Cessit  amor  Musarum,  &c. 
At  length  the  tuneful  maids  deserted  Rome, 
From  beauteous  Italy  and  Tiber  driven : 
For  savage  tribes  with  fierce  invasion  came 
To  Latium's  plains,  and  work'd  this  dreaded  woe. 
Their  customs  changed,  Ausonia's  mourning  sons 
Were  forced  to  use  the  barbarous  victor's  tongue. 
No  more  the  Muses  found  a  worshipper. 
This  change  of  language,  however,  is  confined  to  about  a  thou- 
sand words,   which  are  derived  either  from  barbarous  dialects,  or 
from  unknown  sources.    Muratori  has  collected  them  in  his  Thirty- 
third  Dissertation.     The  rest  of  the  language  is  Latin. 
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These  causes  were  doubtless  more  than  sufficient 
to  produce  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  ancient  language  of  Italy,  even  though  we 
should  reject  the  conjecture  of  Maffei,  who  supposes 
that  Italian  retains  much  of  the  ancient  dialects  of 
the  different  provinces,  which  dialects  yielded  to 
Latin  in  the  great  towns  during  the  dominion  of 
Borne,  but  always  remained  in  vigour  in  the  villages 
and  among  the  peasantry.  Yet  this  opinion,  in  itself 
probable,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  since  it  is  sup- 
ported by  such  authority  as  that  of  the  learned 
Marquis,  is  strengthened,  and  I  might  say  almost 
established,  by  the  information  and  the  acuteness  of 
Lanzi. 

But  whatever  foreign  words  or  barbarous  terms 
might  have  forced  their  way  into  the  language  of 
Italy,  they  have  resigned  their  native  roughness  as 
they  passed  the  Alps  or  the  sea,  dropped  their  super- 
numerary consonants,  or  changed  them  into  vowels ; 
and  instead  of  a  nasal  or  guttural  close,  they  have 
assumed  the  fulness  and  the  majesty  of  Roman 
termination.  Such  words,  therefore,  may  in  general 
be  considered  rather  as  embellishments  than  as  de- 
formities, and  unquestionably  add  much  to  the 
copiousness,  without  diminishing  the  harmony  of 
the  language.  In  this  latter  respect,  indeed,  Italian 
stands  unrivalled.  Sweetness  is  its  characteristic 
feature  :  all  modem  dialects  admit  its  superior 
charms,  and  the  genius  of  music  has  chosen  it  for 
the  vehicle  of  his  most  melodious  accents.  That 
this  advantage  is  derived  from  the  mother  tongue 
principally,  is  apparent,  as  all  the  sounds  of  the 
modern  language  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient ;  but 
some  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made,  by  retrench- 
ing the  number  of  consonants  and  multiplying  that 
of  vowels ;  by  suppressing  aspirations  and  separating 
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mutes ;  in  sliort,  by  multiplying  the  opener  sounds, 
and  generalising  the  more  sonorous  cases,  tenses,  and 
conjugations,  to  improve  the  smoothness  of  Latin, 
and  to  increase,  if  possible,  its  harmonious  powers. 
How  far  these  attempts  have  succeeded  is  very  ques- 
tionable; especially  as  they  have  been  counteracted 
by  the  introduction,  or  rather  the  extension,  of 
articles,  and  of  auxiliary  verbs,  that  dead  weight 
imposed  by  barbarism  on  all  modern  languages,  and 
invented,  it  would  seem,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  encumbering 
the  flow  of  a  sentence.  In  this  respect  particularly, 
and  almost  exclusively,  the  modern  dialect  of  Italy 
betrays  marks  of  slavery  and  of  degradation. 

Barbaricos  testatus  voce  tumultus  *. 

Milton,  Epist.  ad  Patrem,  84. 

Italian  is,  however,  freer  from  these  burthens  than 
any  other  modern  language  ;  but  this  partial  exemp- 
tion, which  it  owes  to  a  nearer  resemblance  to  its 
original  Latin,  while  it  proves  its  superiority  on  one 
side,  only  shows  its  inferiority  on  the  other.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  the  Roman  pronunciation, 
the  only  one  which  gives  Italian  all  the  graces  and 
all  the  sweetness  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  evi- 
dently the  echo  of  the  ancient  language  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  never  entirely 
lost  in  that  immortal  capital.  Let  not  the  daughter 
therefore 

Sdegnosa  forse  del  second©  onore  f , 

Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.  Lx.  54. 

dispute  the  honours  of  the  parent,  but  content  her- 

•  Their  language  bears  witness  to  barbarian  inroads, 
t  disdainful  of  a  second  place. — Hunt. 
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self  with  being  acknowledged  as  the  first  and  the 
fairest  of  her  offspring  *. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  resemblance,  which  have  been 
observed  between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  dialects 
of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  several  words 
borrowed  by  the  former  from  the  latter.  These  I 
shall  extract  principally  from  Lanzi.  I  will  then 
follow  Latin  in  its  decline,  as  I  formerly  traced  it 
in  its  advancement,  and  by  presenting  the  reader 
with  specimens  of  the  Latinity  of  each  century  enable 
him  to  mark  its  approximation  to  the  modern  lan- 
guaget.  _ 

The  differences  between  the  early  and  later  Latins, 
and  between  them  and  the  modern  Italians,  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads — I.  Detractio — II.  Adjectio 
— III.  Immutatio — TV.  Transmutatio. 

The  Etrurians,  like  the  Dorians,  often  retrenched 
syllables,  as  ha  for  dS>fxaf  Kupa  for  Kapivov^  and  so  the 
modern  Italian  pro  for  prodo.,  &c.,  and  in  Dante, 
ca  for  casa. 

Retrenching  the  last  syllable  was  common  from 
Numa  to  Ennius,  pa  for  parte.,  po  for  populo  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  cael  for  coBlum^  dehil  homo  for  debilis, 
in  Lucretius  famul  for  famulus  :  a  practice  very 
common  in  Italian,  especially  in  poetry, 

Che  noa  han  tempo  di  'pur  tor  gli  scudi  *. — Ariosto. 

han  for  hanno^  pur  for  pure.,  tor  for  torre  {togliere). 

*  "  Figlia  bensi  della  Latina,  ma  non  men  bella  e  nobile  della 
madre,"  says  Muratori  with  pardonable  partiality. — Dissert,  xxxiii. 

Daughter  indeed  of  the  Latin,  but  not  less  beautiful  and  noble 
than  its  mother. 

t  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  limits  of  the  present  work 
oblige  me  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  observations,  and  to 
give  him  rather  an  imperfect  sketch,  than  a  full  view,  of  this  very 
extensive  and  interesting  subject. 
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The  letters  N  and  R  were  often  omitted,  as  Cosol 
rusus  for  Consul  riirsus.  M  at  the  beginning,  as 
Ecastor  for  Mecastor^  &c.,  and  oftener  at  the  end,  as 
Regem  Antioco,  and  Samnio  cepet.  S  was  generally 
omitted  at  the  end  of  words,  2^fami  causa. 

Cato  the  Censor  entirely  omitted  the  M  accord- 
ing to  Quintilian. 

Vowels  in  long  syllables  were  doubled,  as  Feelix. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  Italian  dialects,  and  even 
in  Latin,  as  in  the  modern  language,  vowels  were 
sometimes  inserted  between  two  consonants,  merely 
to  prevent  harsh  sounds ;  thus  AEP02EO  for  AP02E0, 
&c. ;  principes,  ancipes,  for  princeps,  anceps,  mateH 
for  matri :   tirare  in  Italian  for  traJiere. 

E  and  O  were  often  added  at  the  end,  as  illico^ 
faee^  dice^  for  illic,  fac,  die  ;  like  the  modern  amano, 
facey  dice. 

Syllables  added  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words,  not  uncommon  anciently ;  danunt  for  dant  is  a 
remarkable  instance  :  in  Italian  Chiavica  for  Cloaca. 

The  custom  of  the  modern  Italians  of  ending  syl- 
lables and  words  with  vowels  is  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  the  Latins,  the  Umbri,  and  the  Etrurians, 
as  well  as  the  Oscans,  as  arferture  for  adfertur^ 
hoco  for  hoc,  &c. 

Letters  were  frequently  transposed  to  facilitate 
utterance  by  the  Dorians  and  their  Italian  colonies 
anciently,  as  KAPNEI02  for  KPANEI02,  a  name  of 
Apollo  ;  as  by  the  modern  Italians. 

(7,  among  the  ancient  Latins,  often  used  for  y,  as 
acnu  for  agnus,  and  for  g  as  cotidie,  as  also  for  x  as 
faeit  for  faxit,  sometimes  with  s  as  vocs,   &c.  for 
voxy  &c. 

Syllables  displaced,  as  precula,  pergula,  Tharso- 
7neno,   Tkrasomeno ;    and   in  derivatives,    as   from 
Mop(f)r)  forma,  Teprjv  tener  :  all  in  use  in  Italian. 
s2 
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F,  V,  and  B,  and  sometimes  S  and  N,  were  used 
merely  to  mark  the  aspiration,  as  Ferdeum^  Hor- 
deum,  Helia,  Velia,  JSneti,  Veneti,  Fruges^  Bruges. 

Consonants,  of  sounds  not  very  dissimilar,  were 
often  used  indiscriminately  or  confusedly,  as  B,  P, 
and  F :  M  and  N  :  D  and  T.  Bellum^  Duellum ; 
PurrJius^  Burrhus ;  Capidolium^  Capitolium,  from 
whence  perhaps  the  modern  Campidoglio,  &c. 

E  was  a  prevalent  letter,  and  often  substituted 
for  I,  as  in  Italian.  O  also  often  substituted  for  E 
and  U,  as  vostri,  colpa,  &c.  as  again  in  Italian. 

Aspirations  were  marks  of  rusticity  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Rome;  but  became  common  at  a  later 
period. 

Diphthongs  were  used  in  genitives,  datives,  abla- 
tives, for  simple  vowels. 

The  Etrurians  and  ancient  Latins,  like  the  modern 
Italians,  often  wrote  o  for  au^  asplostrum  iov  phstro^ 
as  also  dede  for  dedit^  Orcule  for  Urguleius, 

Sapsa  for  seipsa ;  on  at  the  end  of  verbs  instead 
of  unt,  as  conveneron,  whence  the  Italian  amaron^ 
sentiron,  &c.  cavneas  for  cave  ne  eas. 

The  Italian  sound  of  z^  like  ts^  is  very  ancient,  as 
appears  from  a  medal  of  Trezaene,  on  which,  for  Zevs, 
is  SAevy. 

Ct  was  generally  changed  by  the  ancient  as  by  the 
modem  Italians  into  W,  as  Coctius  into  Oottitts, 
pactum  into  pattu?n,  factum  into  fattum^  &c. ;  in 
Italian,  Cottio^  patto^  fatto^  &c. 

Great  confusion  also  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
punctuation :  sometimes  neither  sentences  nor  words 
were  separated ;  at  other  times  syllables,  and  even 
letters. 
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WORDS. 

Susum  (for  sursum)  ancient  Latin,  (hence  the 
Italian  suso,)  found  in  an  inscription  of  the  year  of 
Rome  686. 

Ptisi  for  siciit^  hence  the  Italian  cosi. 

Deheheris  and  Teeleris  for  Tiberis. 

Among  such  words  we  may  rank  Vitello^  Toro^ 
Capra^  Porco,  which  occur  in  the  Eugubian  tables, 
and  were  common  in  Italy  before  the  formation  and 
the  general  adoption  of  Latin. 

Casino  is  derived  from  the  Sabine  Cascimtm. 

The  Italian  come  seems  to  be  derived  from  cu7ne 
or  cum,  sometimes  spelt  quoin. 

Cima  for  summit,  is  found  in  Lucilius,  and  seems 
to  have  been  confined  in  process  of  time  to  popular 
use. 

Basium,  hasia,  used  by  Catullus  only  in  the 
purer  age  of  Latin,  and  afterwards  resumed  by 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Petronius  ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed,  like  the  word  Ploxenum,  used  by 
the  same  author,  from  the  Yenetic  dialect.  Circa 
Padum  invenity  says  Quintilian. 

Obstinata  mente  is  used  in  the  Italian  sense  by  the 
same  poet. — Catul.  viii.  IL 

In  Plautus  w.e  find  several  words  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Sabines,  which  were  gradually 
retrenched  from  pure  Latinity,but  preserved  probably 
in  the  popular  idiom,  and  revived  in  the  modern 
language.     Such  are, 

Bature  (now  battere)  to  strike. 

Poplom  iov  populum, 

Danunt  fdantj  now  danno. 

Dice  for  die. 

Face  iorfac. 
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Grandire  (now  ingrandire)  to  grow. 

Minacia  for  mmce^  threats. 

Pappere  (edere)  to  eat. 

Merenda^  a  slight  repast  or  collation. 

Others  of  the  same  nature  may  be  collected  from 
Lucilius,  as 

Mataxa  now  Matassa,  a  skein  (of  thread). 

Spara^  a  lance  (whence  our  word  spear). 

Potesse,  &c. 

Cicero  uses  hahessit  (whence  the  Italian  avesse)^ 
as  an  ancient  and  legal  form.  Separatim,  nemo 
hahessit  deos. — De  Legibus  ii.  8. 

He  elsewhere  notices  the  custom  which  he  himself 
once  indulged  in,  and  afterwards  corrected  as  faulty, 
of  sometimes  omitting  the  aspirate  H,  now  univer- 
sally suppressed  in  Italian. — Orator,  48. 

The  following  passage  from  Yarro  (quoted  by 
Muratori)  gives  the  origin  of  an  Italian  word  tagliave^ 
which  without  such  authority  we  should  scarce  have 
suspected  of  being  derived  from  Latin : — "  Nimc 
intertaleare  nistica  voce  dicitur  dividere  vel  excidere 
ramum  ex  utraque  parte  sequalibiter  prsecisum  quas 
alii  Calbulas  alii  Faleas  appellant." 

In  Pliny  the  Elder  we  find  the  word  Icetamen^  in 
Italian  letame. — Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  16. 

DECLINE  OF  LATIN. 
Suetonius  (in  Augusto,  88)  alludes  to  various  pe- 
culiarities of  Augustus,  both  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing ;  and  Quintilian  assures  us,  that  the  Roman 
people  assembled  in  the  Circus  and  in  the  theatre, 
sometimes  exclaimed  in  barbarous  expressions,  and 
concludes,  tliat  to  speak  Latin  is  very  different  from 
speaking  grammatically*, — "  Vulgo  imperitosbarbare 

*  Aliud  est  Latine,  aliud  grammatice  loqui. — Quint,  i.  6. 
It  ia  one  thing  to  speak  Latin,  and  another  to  speak  grammar. 
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locutos,  et  tota  ssepa  theatra,  et  omnem  Circi  turbam 
exclamasse  barbare*." — Quint,  i.  6. 

That  the  cases  required  by  the  rules  of  syntax  in 
the  government  of  verbs  and  prepositions,  were  not 
always  observed  even  in  the  very  family  of  the  above- 
mentioned  emperor,  is  clear  from  the  following  expres- 
sions, qiiod  est  in  palatium,  and  dat  Fnjiae  Clhnene^ 
et  Fufiae  Cuche  sorores^  used  even  in  writing  by  his 
own  freedmen.  (Muratori.) 

Festus  observes,  that  the  rustic  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing au  was  like  o,  whence  so  many  Italian 
words  are  formed  in  o  from  the  ati  of  the  Latins. 
"  Grata,"  says  he,  "  genus  piscis  appellatur  a  colore 
auri  quod  rustici  orum  dicebant."  Cato,  cited  by 
Varro,  makes  the  same  observation,  or  rather  uses 
the  rustic  pronunciation ;  a  pronunciation  so  pre- 
valent at  a  later  period,  that  the  emperor  Vespasian 
seems  to  have  been  partial  to  it,  and  was  reprehended 
by  an  uncourtly  friend  for  changing  plaustra  into 
plostra. — Suet,  in  Yespasiano,  22. 

Statins,  in  one  single  verse,  seems  to  use  a  very 
common  word  in  a  sense  peculiarly  Italian. 

Salve  supremum,  senior  mitissime  patrum  ! 

Sylv.  Lacrym.  Hetrusc.  ii  .  208. 

"  Quidquid,"  gays  Seneca,  "  est  boni  moris  extin- 
guimus  levitate  et  politura  corporum."  The  word 
politura  is  here  taken  in  a  sense  purely  Italian. 
Impolitia^  taken  in  the  opposite  sense,  was  a  word 
not  uncommon  among  the  early  Romans,  according 
to  Aulus  Gellius.— (Noct.  Att.  iv.  12.) 

The  African  writers  seem  to  have  used  a  dialect 

•  The  unlearned  commonly  spoke  barbarously,  and  often  the 
whole  audience  of  a  theatre,  nnd  all  the  crowd  of  the  Circus,  burst 
out  into  barbarous  exclamations. 
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tending  more  to  Italian  than  any  others,  whether 
derived  from  the  early  colonists,  or  from  some  pro- 
vincial cause  of  corruption,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
In  Apuleius  we  find,  not  only  particular  words,  as 
totus^  russus,  patronus^  &c.  in  the  Italian  sense,  but 
united  adverbs,  accumulated  epithets,  and  the  florid 
phraseology  of  Italian  poetic  prose. 

In  the  Augustan  history  several  phrases  bordering 
upon  Italian,  and  words  taken  in  an  Italian  sense, 
may  be  observed,  as  a  latus  instead  of  a  latere^  ante 
fronte  for  frontem^  hallista  (now  halletta)  for  salta- 
tiones^  totum  for  omnia,  intimare,  &c.  &c. 

The  word  spelta,  signifying  a  certain  vegetable,  is 
represented  by  St.  Jerom  as  purely  Italian,  and  is 
still  in  use. — In  Ezech.  iv. 

The  same  author  alludes  to  the  word  parentes, 
taken  in  the  Italian  and  French  sense,  that  is,  for 
relations,  kindred,  as  used  in  his  time,  militari  vul- 
garique  sermone. — Apol.  adv.  Ruffin.  ii. 

Mulieri  suce  for  his  wife,  is  used  by  St.  Augustine 
— (De  Catech.  rudibus,  xxvi.) — as  is  jusum  {giu, 
below,  beneath,  in  Italian)— Tract,  viii.  in  Epist.  i. 
S.  Johan. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Cyriaca  (in  the  catacombs  at 
Rome)  the  following  words  were  inscribed  in  large 
letters :  Locus  Pergeijl  Montanes  se  bibo/ece. 

In  an  apartment  of  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Marcelli- 
nus  and  Peter,  there  is  on  the  wall  a  picture  repre- 
senting a  repast — near  one  of  the  five  figures  is  in- 
scribed, Irene  da  calda,  and  near  another,  Agape 
misee  mi.  Many  other  instances  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  language  may  be  observed  in  these  ceme- 
teries, which  cannot  have  been  used  as  places  of 
interment  after  the  beginning,  or  at  the  latest  the 
middle,  of  the  fifth  century. 

A  bishop  of  Brescia  (St.  Gau dentins),  of  the  same 
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era,  mentions  the  word  brodium  for  broth,  a  word 
solely  Italian. — Serm.  Sec,  ad  Neophyt.* 

St.  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  employs  the  word 
balationes,  ballare,  for  balls,  dancing,  &c.t 

In  St.  Gregory  we  find  the  word  caballus  used 
for  equus  almost  constantly,  together  with  other 
words  of  rustic  origin,  replacing  the  more  polite 
terms  of  the  preceding  ages. 

Fabretti  (in  Muratori)  has  published  a  curious 
passage,  extracted  from  the  manuscript  work  of 
Urbicius,  a  Greek  author  of  the  fifth  century,  con- 
taining the  forms  employed  in  command  by  the  cen- 
turions and  tribunes.  They  are  in  Latin,  though 
written  in  Greek  characters,  and  run  as  follows  : — 

"  Silentio  mandata  complete — Non  vos  turbatis 
— Ordinem  servate — Bandum  sequite — Nemo  dimit- 
tat  bandum  et  inimicos  seque." 

Here  we  discover  the  construction,  and  even  the 
phraseology  of  modern  Italian,  complete^  seguite — 
Bandum,  (Bandiera) — Non  vi  turbate,.  segue,  &c. 

In  litanies  sung  publicly  in  Rome  in  the  seventh 
century,  we  find  Bedemtor  mundi,  tu  lo  adjuva ; 
thus  ilium  first  resumed  its  original  form  illom,  and 
then  became  lo,  as  illorum,  by  the  same  process, 
hro  ;  thus  also  in  the  eighth  century  ibi  was  trans- 
formed into  ivi,  ubi  into  ove,  prope  into  presto,  &c. 
Qui  and  iste  into  quiste,  questa,  questo.  Sic.  and  fre- 
quently into  sto,  sta,  &c. 

From  this  period  indeed  the  alteration  of  the  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  proceeded  with  more  rapidity, 
and  popular  phrases  bordering  upon  the  modern 
dialect  appear  in  every  deed  and  instrument,  as  in 
a  manuscript  of  Lucca  %,  "  Una  torre  d'auro  fabri- 

*  Fifth  century.         f  Sixth  century. 
+  An.  753. 
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cata  ;"  and  in  another  of  730,  "  Uno  capite  tenente 
in  terra  Chisoni  et  in  alium  capite  tenente  in  terra 
"Ciulloni ;  de  uno  latere  corre  via  publica  et  de  alium 
latere  est  terrula  Pisinuli  plus  minus  modiorum  dua, 
staffilo." 

Again,  in  a  deed  of  the  year  816,  we  find,  "  Avent 
in  longo  pertigas  quatordice  in  transverso,  de  uno 
capo  pedes  dece,  de  alio  nove  in  traverso  .  .  .  de 
uno  capo  duas  pedis  cinque  de  alio  capo." 

I  alluded  above  to  the  oath  which  follows ;  it  is 
well  known,  and  shows  what  corruptions  Latin  had 
undergone  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  ninth  century. 

"  Pro  Deo  amur,  et  pro  Christian  poblo,  et  nostro 
comun  salvamento  dist  de  in  avant  in  quant  Deus 
savir  et  podir  me  donat,  si  salvario  cist  meon  fradre 
karlo,  et  in  adiudha,  et  in  cadhuna  cosa,  si  cum  om 
per  dreit  son  fradre  salvardist  in  o,  quid  il  mi  altre  si 
fazet.  Et  ab  Ludher  plaid  nunquam  prindrai,  qui 
meon  vol  cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in  damno  sit*." 

In  Italian  this  form  would  run  as  follows : — 

"  Per  am  ore  di  dio,  e  per  bene  del  popolo  Chris- 
tiano,  e  per  comune  salvezza,  da  questo  di'  in  avanti, 
in  quanto  Dio  mi  dara  sapere  e  potere,  cosi  salvero 
questo  mio  fratello  Carlo,  e  gli  sard  in  aiuto,  e  in 
qualunque  cosa,  come  uomo  per  deritto  dee  salvare 
il  suo  fratello  in  qviello  che  un  altro  farebbe  a  me  ; 
ne  con  Lottario  faro  mai  accordo  olcuno  che  di  mio 
volere  tomi  in  danno  di  questo  mio  fratello  Carlo." 

Of  nearly  the  same  era  are  the  following  curious 
letters,  which  are  translations  of  the  papal  rescripts 
to  the  emir  of  Palermo,  on  the  purchase  of  certain 
captives,  and  may  be  considered  both  as  specimens 
of  the  vulgar  Latin  of  the  age,  and  as  instances  of 

*  This  is  the  first  specimen  on  record  of  the  Provincial,  Pro- 
venzal,  or  Romance  language. 
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the  benevolence  and  the  active  charity  of  the 
popes. 

"  Lu  Papa  de  Roma  Marinu  servus  di  omni  servi 

di  lu  maniu  Deu  te  saluta La  tua 

doijiinakzione  me  invii  la  responsio  quantus  vorrai 
denari  per  omni  kaput  de  ilia  gens  .  .  .  .  de 
lu  plus  prestu  ;  ki  si  farai  ak  kosa  tantu  bona,  lu 
maniu  Deu  ti  dat  vita  longa,  omnia  plena  di  bene- 
diksioni,  &c.  li  tres  di  lu  mensi  di  April  oktocento 
oktanta  dui,  di  lu  usu  di  li  kristiani." 

This  epistle  was  written  or  rather  translated  from 
one  written  by  Pope  Marinus  in  the  year  882.  The 
subsequent  letter  is  of  the  same  pope. 

*'  Abeo  kapitatu  la  tua  littera  signata  kum  la 
giurnata  dilli  quindisi  dilu  mense  di  Aprili  okto- 
cento octanta  tre.  Abeo  lectu  in  ipsa  ki  lu  Mulai 
ti  a  datu  lu  permissu  di  vindirmi  omne  illi  sklavi 
ego  volo  la  quali  kosa  mi  a  dato  una  konsolazione 
Mania." 

In  1029  we  meet  with  words  and  phrases  perfectly 
Italian,  as,  "  In  loco  et  finibus  ubi  dicitur  civitate 
Vetera     .     .     .      prope  loco  qui  dicitur  a  le  grotte." 

The  first  regular  inscription  in  the  modern  lan- 
guage is  of  the  following  century,  viz.  1135  ;  it  was 
engraved  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

II  mille  canto  tremptacinque  nato 
Fo  questo  tempio  a  Zorzi  consecrate 
»    Fo  Nicolao  Scolptore, 
E  Glielmo  fo  I'auctore  *. 

*  The  various  forms  which  Latin  has  assumed  in  the  different 
provinces  where  it  was  once  the  reigning  language,  might,  if  com- 
pared together,  afford  some  means  of  discovering  the  common  source 
of  corruption.  In  the  Engaddina,  and  in  Friuli,  two  dialects  exist 
among  the"  common  people,  of  Latin  origin,  but  of  very  different 
sound.  The  first  verse  of  Genesis,  in  the  Engaddina  tongue,  runs 
as  follows  :  "  In  il  principi  creer  Deis  il  tschel  e  la  ten-a  ;  mo  la 
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There  is,  however,  a  considerable  diflPerence  between 
these  half-formed  rhymes  and  the  highly-polished 
strains  of  Petrarca.  In  the  space  that  intervened 
between  the  date  of  the  inscription  of  Ferrara,  and 
the  birth  of  that  poet,  taste  began  'to  revive,  infor- 
mation became  more  general,  and  men  of  learning 
and  genius  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vulo;ar  tonoue.  Latin,  which  still  continued  then 
as  now  the  language  of  the  Church,  of  the  schools, 
and  of  formal  discussion  and  public  correspondence, 
furnished  both  the  rules  and  the  materials  of  ame- 
lioration ;  and  to  infuse  as  much  of  its  genius  and 
spirit  into  the  new  language  as  the  nature  of  the 
latter  would  permit,  seems  to  have  been  the  grand 
object  of  these  first  masters  of  modern  Italian. 
Among  them  Brunetto  Latini,  a  Florentine,  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal ;  and  to  him  his  coun- 
trymen are  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  pre- 
eminence which  they  then  acquired,  and  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  in  the  new  dialect,  which  from  them 
assumed  the  name  of  Tuscan.  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boccaccio,  completed  the  work  which  Brunetto  and 
his  associates  had  commenced  ;  and  under  their 
direction  the  Italian  language  assumed  the  graces 
and  the  embellishments  that  raise  it  above  all  known 


terra  era  una  chiaussa  zainza  fuorme,  e  voeda,  e  stiinezar  sur  la 
fatscha  dell  abiss  ;  e  il  spiert  da  Deis  s'muvieva  sur  la  fatsche  de 
las  aguas."  In  Friulan,  the  same  verse  is  rendered  thus :  "  la 
tel  principi  Gio  al  crea  il  ciel  e  la  tiare ;  ma  la  tiare  e  iene  vuaide 
e  senza  fuoarme,  e  par  dut  lis  tenebiis  e  jerin  su  la  face  dell  abiss, 
el  spirt  de  Gio  al  leve  su  lis  aghis."  In  these  two  specimens  there 
are  two  "words  only  which  are  not  evidently  of  Latin  origin,  and 
these  two  words  are  common  to  most,  if  not  all  the  dialects  derived 
from  Latin  : — mo^  Engaddina;  wa,  Friuli,  Ital. ;  mais,  French; 
mas^  Spanish;  mas,  Portuguese  ;  zainza,  Engad. ;  senza,  Friuli, 
Ital.  ;  sans,  French  ;  sin,  Spanish  ;  sem,  Portuguese. 
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languages,  and  distinguish  it  alike  in  prose  or  verse, 
in  composition  or  conversation. 

Illam  quidquid  agit,  qiioquo  vestigia  verlit 
Componit  furtim,  subsequiturque  decor  *. 

TiBUL.  Eleg.  iv.  2. 

In  this  form  of  beauty  and  perfection  the  new 
language  had  recovered  so  much  of  the  parent  idiom, 
that  not  the  same  words  only,  but  even  the  same 
phrases,  are  equally  appropriate  in  botli,  and  hymns 
have  been  written  which  may  be  called  indiscrimi- 
nately either  Latin  or  Italiant.  Of  this  description 
are  the  two  following : — 

In  mare  irato  in  subita  procella 
Invoco  te,  nostra  benigna  stella  !  &c.J 

The  second  turns  upon  the  same  thought,  and 
must  be  considered  by  the  reader  merely  as  a  poeti- 
cal lusus,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  be  accountable  for  its 
theological  accuracy  §. 

Vivo  in  acerba  pena,  in  mesto  orrore 
Qiiando  te  non  imploro.  in  te  non  spero, 
Purissima  Maria,  et  in  sincere 
Te  non  adoro,  et  in  divino  ardore. 
Et,  O  vita  beata,  et  anni,  et  ore  ! 
Quando  contra  me  armato,  odio  severe 
Te  Maria  amo,  et  in  gaudio  vero 
Vivere  spero  ardendo  in  vivo  amore. 

*   Whate'er  she  does,  where'er  her  step  she  turns, 
An  easy,  inobtrusive  grace  adorns 
Each  action  and  each  movement. 

•f-  The  same  attempt  has  been  made  in  fiivour  of  Portuguese, 
but  the  languages,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  do  not  assimilate  so 
naturally. 

X  When  the  angry  ocean  raves. 
And  the  tempests  vex  the  waves, 
Thee  I  invoke — I  ask  thy  light  benign, 
Bright  star  of  safety,  patroness  divine  ! 

§  It  was  composed  by  P.  Tomielli,  a  Jesuit  of  great  literary  repu- 
tation. 
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Non  amo  te,  Regina  augusta,  quando 
Non  vivo  in  pace,  et  in  silentio  fido  ; 
Non  amo  te,  quanda  non  vivo  amando. 
In  te  sola  o  Maria,  in  te  confido 
In  tua  materna  cura  respirando. 
Quasi  columba  in  suo  beato  nido  *. 

When  the  reader  has  attentively  perused  these 
observations,  he  will,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  when 
I  recapitulate  and  conclude,  that  Italian  owes  little 
to  barbarians;  that  it  has  borrowed  much  from 
native  sources ;  and  that  it  still  bears  a  sufficient 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  language  to  entitle  it  to 
the  appellation  of  Lingua  Latina. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 
V.  But  language  is  only  the  vehicle  of  instruction ; 
and  the  sweetest  dialect  that  ever  graced  the  lips  of 
mortals,  if  not  ennobled  by  genius  and  consecrated  by 
wisdom,  can  neither  command  attention  nor  inspire 
interest.  Fortunately  for  Italy,  if  the  goddess  of 
Liberty  has  twice  smiled,  the  sun  of  Science  also 

*  Save  when  I  bow  my  suppliant  knee. 
And  fix  my  thoughts,  my  hopes  on  thee, 
Save  when  I  offer  at  thy  shrine 
A  homage  pure,  sincere,  divine, 
Thrice  holy  virgin,  I  remain 
In  gloomy  sadness,  bitter  pain. 
But  oh  !  the  happy  hours  of  life. 
When  with  my  own  frail  self  at  strife. 
On  thee,  blest  Mary,  I  employ 
My  thoughts,  and  live  in  love  and  joy. 
When  all  my  heart  is  bent  on  thee, 
I  live  in  sweet  tranquillity  : 
I  love  thee  not,  save  when  I  prove 
The  pure  delights  of  heavenly  love, 
On  thee  alone,  celestial  queen, 
My  hopes  repose,  my  wishes  lean  ; 
Folded  to  thy  maternal  breast, 
I  breathe  assured,  composed,  and  blest, 
A  dove  within  its  happy  nest. 
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has  twice  risen  on  her  favoured  regions,  and  the 
happy  periods  of  Augustus  and  of  Leo  have  conti- 
nued through  all  succeeding  ages  to  amuse  and  to 
instruct  mankind.  If  the  Greek  language  can  boast 
the  first,  and  Latin  the  second,  epic  poem,  Italian 
may  glory  in  the  third  •  and  Tasso,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  candid  critics,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  sit  next 
in  honour  and  in  fame  to  his  countryman  Yirgil. 
Dante  and  Ariosto  have  claims  of  a  difilerent,  per- 
haps not  an  inferior,  nature,  and  in  originality  and 
grandeur  the  former,  in  variety  and  imagery  the 
latter,  stands  unrivalled.  Petrarca  has  all  the  ten- 
derness, all  the  delicacy  of  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and 
Propertius,  without  their  foulness  and  ejffeminacy ; 
he  seems  to  have  felt  the  softness  of  love  without 
any  mixture  of  its  sensuality ;  he  has  even  raised  it 
above  itself,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  and  has 
superadded  to  that  grace  and  beauty,  which  have 
ever  been  deemed  its  appropriate  ornaments,  some  of 
the  charms  of  virtue,  and  a  solemnity  almost  reli- 
gious. Nor  has  the  genius  of  Italian  poesy,  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  expired  with  these,  the  first 
and  the  most  illustrious  of  lier  offspring.  The  same 
spirit  has  continued  to  inspire  a  succession  of  poets 
in  every  different  branch  of  that  divine  art,  from 
Boccaccio  and  Guarini  down  to  Alfieri  and  Metasta- 
sio  ;  all  Pkosbo  digna  locuti*,  all  inimitable  in  their 
different  talents,  equal  perhaps  to  their  celebrated 
predecessors  in  the  same  career  and  in  the  same 
country,  and  undoubtedly  superior  both  in  number 
and  in  originality  to  the  bards  of  the  northern 
regions. 

The  French,  who  glory,  and  not  without  reason, 
in  their  dramatical  writers,  have  often  reproached 

*  Poets  worthy  their  inspiring  god. — Dryden. 
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the  Italians  with  the  barrenness  of  their  literature 
in  this  respect,  and  have  even  ventured  to  assert, 
that  it  proceeded  from  some  inherent  defect,  from 
some  want  of  energy  or  of  pliability  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  language.  But  the  language  of 
Dante  and  of  Ariosto  wants  neither  of  these  qua- 
lities ;  it  has  assumed  all  the  ease  and  the  grace 
of  Terence,  in  the  comedies  of  Gherardo  di  Rossi ; 
in  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  it  appears  in  all  the 
dignity  and  the  strength  of  Sophocles*;  and  sim- 
plicity, tenderness,  and  delicacy,  are  the  inseparable 

*  The  tragedy  of  Aristodemo  by  Monti  is  deemed  a  masterpiece  ; 
it  is  in  the  chastest  style  of  the  Greek  school.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  the  poet's  virtue  and  honour 


Omnia  dixisset. 

If  he  had  always  written  thus. 

The  unhappy  man  in  his  old  age  sunk  into  folly  and  wickedness, 
insulted  his  sovereign,  and  blasphemed  his  Saviour.  To  flatter  his 
new  masters,  the  French,  he  indulges  himself  in  a  philippic  against 
England,  which  he  emphatically  calls  La  Seconda  Roma  (the 
Second  Rome).  We  accept  the  omen,  and  trust  that  modern  Rome, 
powerful  and  free  as  the  ancient,  will  triumph  over  modern  Gaul. 
Its  greatness  is  well  described  by  the  poet,  and  is  an  earnest  of  its 
success. 

Sei  temuta,  sei  forte  :  a  te  rischiara 
L'un  mondo  e  I'altro  la  solar  quadriga, 
E  lu  tue  leggi  il  doppio  polo  impara. 

A  te  d' Africa  e  d'Asia  il  sol  castiga 
L'erbe,  i  fiori,  le  piantc  ;  e  il  mar  riceve 
Dalle  tue  prore  una  perpetua  briga. 

Capitolo  d'Emenda. 
Yes,  thou  art  terrible,  proud  isle !  and  strong  ; 

For  thee  the  solar  orb  renews  its  rays, 
And  lights  the  nations  as  it  rolls  along  :  < 

Thy  mighty  mandates  either  pole  obeys. 
The  sun  for  thee,  on  Asia's,  Afric's  plain, 

Matures  each  herb,  and  plant,  and  perfumed  flower, 
For  use  or  beauty  famed ;  the  subject  main 

Feels  thy  control,  aud  owns  thy  sovereign  power. 
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attendants  of  the  virgin  muse  of  Metastasio.  It  is 
indeed  useless  to  enlarge  on  the  excellency  of  Italian 
poetry  ;  its  superiority  is  admitted,  and  dull  must  be 
the  ear,  and  unmusical  the  soul,  which  do  not  per- 
ceive in  the  chant  of  the  Hesperian  Muse  a  glow 
and  a  harmony  peculiar  to  the  age  and  the  country 
which  inspired  the  strains  of  Virgil  and  the  lays  of 
Horace. 

Namque  hand  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat ;  O  Dea,  certe 
Et  Phcebi  soror!  •— ^n.  i.  327. 

But  the  reader,  if  not  better  versed  in  Italian 
literature  than  most  of  our  travellers,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Italy  is  as  rich  in  history  as  in 
poetry,  and  that  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the 
latter,  she  may  claim  a  superiority  not  easily  dis- 
puted, over  every  other  country.  Every  republic 
and  almost  every  town  has  its  historian,  and  most 
of  these  historians,  though  their  subject  may  some- 
times appear  too  confined,  possess  the  information 
and  the  talents  requisite  to  render  their  works  both 
instructive  and  amusing.  The  greater  States  can 
boast  of  authors  equal  to  their  reputation ;  while 
numberless  writers  of  the  first-rate  abilities  have 
devoted  their  time  and  their  powers  to  the  records 
of  their  country  at  large,  and  have  related  its  vicis- 
situdes with  all  the  spirit  of  ancient,  and  with  all 
the  precision  of  modern  times.  In  these  cursory 
observations,  a  few  instances  only  can  be  expected, 
but  the  few  which  I  am  about  to  produce  are 
suflicient  to  establish  the  precedency  of  Italian 
historians. 

Paoli  Sarpit,  in  depth,  animation,  and  energy,  is 

*  O  more  than  mortal  fair ! 

Your  voice  and  mien  celestial  birth  betray. — Drvden. 
t  In  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

VOL.    III.  T 
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represented  by  the  Abbe  Mably  (no  incompetent 
judge)  as  unrivalled,  and  is  proposed  as  a  model  of 
excellence  in  the  art  of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of 
misrepresentation  and  party  spirit.  Cardinal  Palla- 
vicini  treated  the  same  subject  as  Paolo  Sarpi,  with 
candour,  eloquence,  and  judgment ;  and  his  style  and 
manner  are  supposed  to  combine,  together  with 
great  felicity,  the  ease  and  the  dignity  that  became 
the  subject  and  the  historian.  Giannone  possesses 
nearly  the  same  qualities,  and  adds  to  them  an  impar- 
tiality of  discussion  and  a  depth  of  research  peculiar 
to  himself.  Guicciardini,  with  the  penetration  of 
Tacitus,  unites  the  fullness  {lactea  uhertas^  the  milky 
richness)  of  Titus  Livius,  and  like  him  possesses  the 
magic  power  of  transforming  the  relation  into  action, 
and  the  readers  into  spectators.  This  historian  has 
been  reproached  with  the  length  and  the  intricacy  of 
his  sentences ;  a  defect  considerably  increased  by  the 
number  of  parentheses  with  which  they  are,  not 
unfrequently,  embarrassed.  The  reproach  is  not 
without  foundation.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  Roman  master  is  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  same  defect,  and  that  in  neither  does  it  impede 
the  fluency  or  weaken  the  interest  of  the  narration. 
The  greatest  fault  of  the  Florentine  historian  is  the 
frequency  of  his  studied  speeches ;  a  fault  into  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  admiration  of  the  ancients, 
and  by  that  passionate  desire  of  imitating  them, 
which  is  its  natural  consequence.  But  his  harangues 
have  their  advantages,  and  like  those  of  Livius  and 
of  Thucydides,  not  only  furnish  examples  of  elo- 
quence, but  abound  in  maxims  of  public  policy  and 
of  sound  philosophy.  Machiavelli  ranks  high  as  an 
historian,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  rival  of 
Tacitus,  whom  he  imitates,  not  indeed  in  tlie  dignity 
and  the  extent  of  his  subject,  nor  in  the  veracity  of 
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his  statements,  but  in  the  concise  and  pithy  style  of 
his  narration. 

These  historians  were  preceded  and  followed  by 
others  of  talents  and  celebrity  little  inferior;  such 
were  the  judicious  historian  of  Naples,  Angelo  de 
Costanzo;  the  Cardinal  Bembo,  Morosini,  and  Paruta 
of  Venice ;  Adriani  and  Ammirato  of  Tuscany  or 
rather  of  Florence  ;  Bernardino  Corio  of  Milan  ;  and 
in  general  history,  Tarcagnota  and  Cainpagna,  not  to 
mention  Davila  and  the  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.  In 
each  of  these  historians,  the  Italian  critics  discover 
some  peculiar  features,  some  characteristic  touches 
exclusively  their  own  ;  while  in  all,  they  observe 
the  principal  excellences  of  the  historic  art,  discri- 
mination in  portraits,  judicious  arrangements  in  facts, 
and  in  style,  pure  and  correct  language.  These 
writers,  it  is  true,  flourished  for  the  greater  part  at 
a  time  when  Italian  literature  was  in  its  meridian 
glery,  that  is,  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  but  its  lustre  did  not  cease 
with  them,  nor  was  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century 
either  unenlightened  by  history  or  unproductive  of 
genius. 

Were  I  to  mention  the  learned  and  judicious 
Muratori  only,  and  close  the  list  of  Italian  historians 
with  his  name,  I  should  not  be  called  upon  for  any 
further  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Italians  in  the 
research,  and  the  combination  that  constitute  the 
excellence  of  this  branch  of  literature.  So  extensive 
is  the  erudition,  so  copious  the  information,  so  judi- 
cious the  selection,  and  so  solid  the  criticism,  that 
reign  throughout  the  whole  of  this  voluminous 
author's  writings,  that  his  works  may  be  considered 
in  themselves,  as  a  vast  and  well-disposed  library, 
containing  all  the  documents  of  Italian  history  and 
antiquities,  and  the  reflections  which  they  must 
t2 
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suggest  to   a   raind  of  great  and   extensive   obser- 
vation. 

But  to  the  name  of  Muratori,  I  will  add  another 
equally  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  like 
it  capable,  even  single,  of  fixing  the  reputation  of  a 
language  of  less  intrinsic  merit  than  Italian ;  I  mean 
Tiraboschi,  the  author  of  numerous  works,  but  known 
principally  for  his  "  Storia  della  Letteratura  Ita- 
liana*."  This  work  takes  in  the  whole  history  of 
Italian  literature  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  each  science,  of  the  means  by  which  knowledge 
was  promoted,  of  libraries  and  literary  establish- 
ments, of  the  lives,  the  works,  and  the  characters  of 
great  authors  ;  in  sliort,  of  persons,  revolutions,  events, 
and  discoveries,  connected  with  the  fate  of  literature. 
It  begins  with  the  first  dawn  of  science  in  Rome,  and 
follows  its  increase,  decline,  and  revival  during  the 
succeeding  ages  ;  of  course  it  includes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  general  history  of  the  country  at  each 
epoch,  and  conducts  the  reader  from  the  first  Punic 
war  over  the  immense  space  of  twenty  intervening 
centuries  down  to  the  eighteenth.  Few  works  have 
been  planned  upon  a  scale  more  extensive,  and  none 
executed  in  a  more  masterly  manner.  A  strict  ad- 
herence to  veracity ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  in  all  its  details;  a  spirit  of  candour, 
raised  far  above  the  influence  of  party;  a  discern- 
ment in  criticism,  deep  and  correct ;  and,  above  all, 
a  clear  and  unbiassed  judgment,  j)rmcipni7n  et/ons 
recte  scrihendif,  pervade  every  part  of  this  astonish- 
ing work,  and  give  it  a  perfection  very  unusual  in 
literary  productions  so  comprehensive  and  so  com- 


*  History  of  Italian  Literature. 
•  the  fountain  of  the  Muse's  art. — Francis. 
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plicated.  The  style,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Italian  critics,  is  pure,  easy,  and  rapid,  free  alike 
from  the  wit  that  dazzles  and  from  the  pomp  that 
encumbers,  yet  graced  with  such  ornaments  as  rise 
spontaneously  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  interesting  works  ever  published,  and  far 
superior  to  any  historical  or  critical  performance  in 
any  other  language.  The  author  intended  it  as  a 
vindication  of  the  claims  of  his  country  to  the  first 
honours  in  literature,  and  has,  by  establishing  those 
claims,  erected  to  its  glory  a  monument  as  durable 
as  human  language,  and  has  appropriated  for  ever  to 
Italy  the  title  of  Mother  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Instructress  of  Mankind. 

The  work  of  Abate  D.  G.  Andres,  "  Dell'  Origine, 
de'  Progressi,  e  dello  Stato  di  ogni  Letteratura*,"  is  a 
noble,  an  extensive,  and  a  very  masterly  perform- 
ance. I  have  already  spoken  of  the  "  Revoluzioni 
d'ltalia,"  by  the  Abate  Denina ;  I  need  only  say  that 
to  perspicuity  and  manly  simplicity  this  author  adds 
a  great  share  of  political  sagacity,  and  a  sound  philo- 
sophic spirit.  The  same  qualities  are  predominant  in 
his  discourses,  *'  SopraleYicende  della  Letteraturat ;" 
a  work  which  comprises,  in  small  compass,  a  great 
mass  of  information,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
compendious  history,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  very 
masterly  review,  of  literature  in  general. 

In  antiquities  the  Italians  are  rich  to  super- 
abundance, and  can  produce  more  authors  of  this 
description  not  only  than  any  one,  but  than  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  together.  Among  them  Ave 
may  rank  the  illustrious  names  of  Muratori,  Maffei, 

*  On  the  origin,  progress,  and  state  of  all  literature, 
•f  On  the  vicissitudes  of  literature. 
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Mazzochi,  Carli,  and  Paciaudi,  to  which  many  more 
might  be  added  were  it  not  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  study  of  antiquities  called  forth  by  so  many 
motives  and  by  so  many  objects,  is  an  indigenous 
plant  in  Italy,  and  flourishes  there  as  in  its  native 
climate*. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  political  economy  has  been 
a  favourite  subject  on  the  Continent,  and  in  it  some 
French  writers  have  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion. In  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  the  French 
may  be  more  bold,  more  lively,  and  perhaps  more 
entertaining,  because  more  paradoxical ;  but  the  man 
who  wishes  to  be  guided  by  experience  and  not  by 
theory,  who  prefers  the  safe,  the  generous  principles 
of  Cicero  and  of  Plato,  to  the  dangerous  theories  of 
Rousseau  and  of  Sieyes,  will  also  prefer  the  Italian 
to  the  French  economists.  Of  the  former  the  number 
is  great,  and  from  them  has  been  extracted  and 
printed  in  sets,  as  Classics  (in  which  light  indeed  they 
are  considered)  a  select  number  of  the  best,  whose 
works  form  a  collection  of  about  fifty  volumes  octavo. 

In  Essays,  Treatises,  Journals,  and  Reviews,  the 

*  "  En  verity,"  exclaims  the  Abbe  Barthelemi,  "  on  ne  pent 
gu^re  se  dii-e  antiquaire,  quand  on  n'est  pas  sorti  de  France !" — 
Letter  iv. 

In  truth,  a  man  who  has  never  been  out  of  France  can  hardly 
call  himself  an  antiquary. 

The  same  ingenious  writer  observes  elsewhere — "  11  faut  I'avouer 
encore  une  fois,  ce  n'est  qu'ici  que  se  trouvent  des  carri^res  indpui- 
sables  d'antiquit^s  ;  et  relativement  aux  etrangers,  on  devrait  ecrire 
sur  la  porte  del  Popolo  cette  belle  inscription  du  Dante  : — 
'  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch'  entrate.' " 

It  must  again  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  here  only  that  inex- 
haustible mines  of  antiquities  are  to  be  found ;  and  as  far  as  con- 
cerns foreigners,  there  ought  to  be  inscribed  over  the  gate  del  Popolo f 
that  beautiful  verse  of  Dante  : — 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here. — Gary. 
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Italians  first  led  the  way,  and  still  equal  every  other 
nation.  In  the  Sciences,  they  have  been  considered 
as  deficient,  but  this  opinion  can  be  entertained  only 
by  persons  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Italian  litera- 
ture. To  be  convinced  that  it  is  without  foundation, 
we  need  only  enumerate  the  astronomers,  mathema- 
ticians, geographers,  and  natural  philosophers,  who 
have  flourished  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Galileo  to 
the  present  period  ;  and  among  them  we  shall  find  a 
sufiicient  number  of  justly  celebrated  names  to  vindi- 
cate the  reputation  of  their  country,  and  to  justify 
its  claim  to  scientific  honours  *. 

Here  indeed,  as  upon  another  occasion,  I  must 
observe  that  Italian  literature  has  been  traduced, 
because  its  treasures  are  unknown ;  and  that  the 
language  itself  has  been  deemed  unfit  for  research  and 
argument,  because  too  often  employed  as  the  vehicle 
of  amorous  ditties  and  of  efifeminate  melody.  This 
prejudice  is  owing  amongst  us  in  some  degree  to  the 
influence  of  French  fashions  and  opinions,  which 
commenced  at  the  Restoration,  was  increased  by  the 
Revolution,  and  was  strengthened  and  extended  in 

*  "Les  sciences  sont  plus  cultivees  a  Rome  qu'on  le  croit  en 
France,"  says  the  Abbe  Barthelemi ;  "  je  vous  dirai  sur  cela,  quelque 
jour,  des  details  qui  vous  etonneront." — Letter  xxviii. 

The  sciences  are  more  cultivated  at  Rome  than  people  in  France 
have  any  idea  of :  on  that  subject  I  will  some  day  make  you 
acquainted  with  details  which  will  astonish  you. 

"'  Soyez  persuade,"  says  he  again,  "  que  malgre  I'avilisscment  ct 
le  decouragement  general,  I'ltalie  fournit  encore  bien  des  gens  de 
lettres  dignes  de  ceux  qui  les  out  pre'ced^s.  Ces  gens-la  iraient 
bien  loin  b'  ils  avaient  un  Colbert  k  leur  t^te." 

Be  assured  that  in  spite  of  the  general  debasement  and  discou- 
ragement, Italy  still  furnishes  abundance  of  literary  men  worthy  of 
those  who  have  preceded  them.  This  people  would  advance  very 
far,  if  they  had  a  Colbert  at  their  head. 

The  lively  Abbe,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  seems  to  think 
that  nothing  can  go  on  well  without  a  Frenchman. 
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such  a  manner  by  the  example  of  court  sycophants 
and  by  the  writings  of  courtly  authors,  that  French 
became  a  constituent  part  of  genteel  education,  and 
some  tincture  of  its  literature  was  deemed  a  necessary 
accomplishment.  Thence,  French  criticism  acquired 
weight,  and  the  opinions  of  Boileau,  Bouhours, 
Dubos,  Sec.  became  axioms  in  the  literary  world. 
Either  from  jealousy  or  from  ignorance,  or  from  a 
mixture  of  both,  these  critics  speak  of  Italian  litera- 
ture with  contempt,  and  take  every  occasion  of  vilify- 
ing its  best  and  noblest  authors.  Hence  the  con- 
temptuous appellation  of  tinsel'^,  given  by  the  French 
satirist  to  the  strains  {aurea  dicta,  golden  strains)  of 
Tasso ;  an  appellation  as  inapplicable  as  it  is  insolent, 
which  must  have  been  dictated  by  envy,  and  can  be 
repeated  by  ignorance  only. 

The  flippant  petulancy  of  these  criticisms  might 
perhaps  recommend  them  to  the  French  public,  es- 
pecially as  they  flattered  the  national  vanity,  by 
depreciating  the  glory  of  a  rival  or  rather  a  superior 
country ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
came  to  be  so  generally  circulated  and  adopted  in 
England ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of 
patriotic  indignation,  that  we  see  Dryden  bend  his 
own  stronger  judgment,  and  Pope  submit  his  finer 
taste,  to  the  dictates  of  French  essayists,  and  to  the 
assertions  of  Parisian  poets.  Addison,  though  in 
other  respects  an  Anti-Gallican,  and  strongly  influ- 
enced by  those  laudable  prejudices,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  which  naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a 
true-horn  Briton,  here  condescended  to  follow  the 
crowd,  and  resigning  his  own  better  lights  and  supe- 
rior information,  adopted  without  examination  the 

*  Le  clinquant  de  Tasee  k  tout  Tor  de  Yirgile. — Boileau, 
Sat.  ix. 

Make  Virgil's  gold  to  Tasso's  tinsel  yield. 
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opinions  of  the  French  school.  This  tame  servile 
spirit  of  imitation  became  in  a  short  time  general, 
and  not  only  contributed  to  give  the  language  of  our 
enemies  that  currency  of  which  they  are  now  so 
proud ;  but  restrained  the  flight  of  British  genius, 
and  kept  it  confined  in  the  trammels  of  French  rules 
and  of  French  example. 

How  detrimental  this  imitative  spirit  has  been  to 
our  national  literature  will  appear  evident,  if  we 
compare  the  authors,  who  were  formed  in  the  Italian 
school,  with  those  who  fashioned  their  productions 
on  French  models.  To  say  nothing  of  Chaucer,  who 
borrowed  both  his  manner  and  his  subject  from  Italy ; 
or  of  Shakspeare,  whose  genius  like  that  of  Homer 
was  fed,  as  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  by  sources 
secret  and  inexhaustible;  I  need  only  mention  the 
names  of  Spenser  and  of  Milton,  two  towering  spirits, 
who  soar  far  above  competition,  and  from  their 
higher  spheres  look  down  upon  the  humbler  range 
of  Pope  and  of  Dryden.  Yet  Spenser  and  Milton 
are  disciples  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  look  up  with 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  their  Ausonian  masters. 
Waller  and  Cowley  pursued  the  same  path  though 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  certainly  not  possibles 
wquis^  ;  especially  as  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  French 
fashion  began  to  spread  its  baneful  influence  over 
English  literature.  Then  came  the  gossamer  breed 
of  courtly  poetasters,  who  forgetting,  or  perhaps  not 
knowing,  that 

The  sterling  bullion  of  one  Btitish  line 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine ; 

derived  their  pretty  thoughts  from  French  madrigals, 
and  modelled  their  little  minds,  as  they  borrowed 
their  dress,  from  French  puppets.    I  mean  not  to  say 

*  With  equal  pace. — Drydkn. 
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that  Italian  was  utterly  neglected  during  this  long 
period,  because  I  am  aware  that  at  all  times  it  was 
considered  as  an  accomplishment  ornamental  to  all, 
and  indispensably  necessary  to  those  who  visit  Italy. 
But  though  the  language  of  Italy  was  known,  its 
literature  was  neglected ;  so  that  not  its  historians 
only  were  forgotten,  but  of  all  the  treasures  of  its 
divine  poesy,  little  was  ever  cited  or  admired  except- 
ing a  few  airs  from  the  opera,  or  some  love-sick  and 
effeminate  sonnets  selected  from  the  minor  poets. 
French  literature  was  the  sole  object  of  the  attention 
of  our  writers,  and  from  it  they  derived  that  cold 
correctness  which  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  feature 
of  most  of  the  authors  of  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Nor  was  this  frigidity  the  only  or  the  greatest  evil 
that  resulted  from  the  then  prevailing  partiality  for 
French  literature.  The  spirit  of  infidelity  had  abeady 
infected  some  of  the  leading  writers  of  that  volatile 
nation,  and  continued  to  spread  its  poison  impercep- 
tibly, but  effectually,  till  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  when  most  of  the  academi- 
cians had,  through  interest,  or  vanity,  ever  the  pre- 
dominant passion  in  a  French  bosom,  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  Voltaire,  and  had  become 
real  or  pretended  sceptics.  The  works  of  the 
subalterns,  it  is  true,  were  much  praised  but  little 
read  by  their  partisans ;  and  Helvetius,  Freret,  Du 
Maillet,  with  fifty  others  of  equal  learning  and  equal 
fame,  now  slumber  in  dust  and  silence  on  the  upper 
shelves  of  public  libraries,  the  common  repository  of 
deceased  authors.  But  the  wit  and  the  ribaldry  of 
their  chief  continued  to  amuse  and  to  captivate  the 
gay,  the  voluptuous,  and  the  ignorant ;,  to  dictate 
the  ton^  that  is,  to  prescribe  opinions  and  style  to  the 
higher  circles;  and  by  making  impiety  current  in 
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good  company,  to  give  it  the  greatest  recommenda- 
tion it  could  possess  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
the  sanction  of  fashion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  France,  when  two 
persons  of  very  different  tastes  and  characters  in 
other  respects,  but  equally  enslaved  to  vanity  and 
to  pride,  visited  that  country.  I  mean  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  who,  though  Britons  in  general  are  little 
inclined  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  foreign 
teachers,  meanly  condescended  to  sacrifice  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  own  understanding  and  the  religion 
of  their  country,  to  the  flatteries  and  the  sophisms  of 
Parisian  atheists.  These  two  renegadoes  joined  in 
the  views  of  their  foreign  associates,  undertook  to 
propagate  atheistic  principles  among  their  country- 
men, and  faithful  to  the  engagement,  endeavoured  in 
all  their  works  to  instil  doubt  and  indifference  into 
the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  by  secret  and  almost 
imperceptible  -arts,  gradually  to  undermine  their 
attachment  to  revealed  religion.  Hints,  sneers,  mis- 
representation, and  exaggeration,  concealed  under 
affected  candour,  pervade  almost  every  page  of  their 
very  popular  but  most  pernicious  histories ;  and  if 
the  mischief  of  these  works,  however  great,  be  not 
equal  to  the  wishes  of  their  authors,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  good  sense  and  the  spirit  of  religion  so 
natural  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  This  wise  and 
happy  temper,  the  source  and  the  security  of  public 
and  private  felicity,  the  nation  owes  to  Providence ; 
the  desolating  doctrines  of  incredulity*,  Hume  and 

*  "  Fuyez  ceux  qui  sous  pretexte  d'expliquer  la  nature  s^ment 
dans  les  cceuts  des  hommes  de  desolantes  doctrines  .  .  .  nous 
soumettent  k  leurs  decisions  tranchantes,  et  pretendent  nous  donner, 
pour  les  vrais  principes  des  choses,  les  inintelligibles  systemes  qu'ils 
ont  batis  dans  leur  imagination." — Rousseau,  Emile. 

Avoid  those  who,  under  the  pretence  of  explaining  nature,  sow 
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Gibbon,  and  their  disciples,  borrowed  from  France 
and  its  academies.  Italian  literature  is  exempt  from 
this  infection  :  its  general  tendency  is  religious  ;  all 
its  great  authors  have  been  distinguished  by  a  steady 
and  enlightened  piety,  and  their  works  naturally  tend 
to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  to  fix  his 
thoughts  on  the  noble  destinies  of  the  human  race ; 
an  unspeakable  advantage  in  a  downward  and  per- 
verse age,  when  men,  formed  in  vain  with  looks  erect 
and  countenance  sublime,  confine  their  views  to  the 
earth,  and  voluntarily  place  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  beasts  that  perish. 

Gray,  who  seems  to  have  conceived,  while  in  Italy, 
a  partiality  for  its  poetry,  soon  discovered  the  trea- 
sures which  it  contains;  and  first,  I  believe,  attempted 
to  copy  the  manner  and  to  revive  the  taste  that  had 
formed  princes  of  English  verse,  and  had  given  them 
that  boldness  and  that  sublimity  which  foreigners 
now  consider  as  their  characteristic  qualities.  His 
school  inherited  his  partiality,  and  the  study  of 
Italian  began  to  revive  gradually,  though  its  progTess 
was  slow  until  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici ;  a  work  which  evidently  awakened  the 
curiosity  of  the  nation,  and  once  more  turned  their 
eyes  to  Italy,  the  parent  and  nurse  of  languages,  of 
laws,  of  arts,  and  of  sciences.  Since  the  appearance 
of  that  publication,  many  champions  have  arisen  to 
support  the  united  cause  of  Taste  and  of  Italian,  and 
have  displayed  talents  which  might  have  obtained 
success  with  fewer  advantages  on  their  side,  but  with 
so  many,  could  not  fail  to  triumph.  Among  these, 
the  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mathias,  and  to 

desolating  doctrines  in  the  hearts  of  men  .  .  .  subject  us  to  their 
sweeping  decisions,  and  pretend  to  give  us  for  the  true  principles  of 
things,  the  unintelligible  systems  which  they  have  built  up  in  their 
own  imaginations. 
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the  author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature"  {qua- 
cunque  gaudet  nomine'^)  who  have  struggled  with 
unabating  zeal  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  public, 
from  the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  France,  to  the 
sterling  ore  of  Italy,  and  to  place  the  literature  of 
that  country  in  the  rank  due  to  its  merit,  that  is, 
next  to  the  emanations  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius. 
YI.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  lan- 
guage so  harmonious  in  sound,  so  copious  in  words, 
so  rich  in  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  ancient  dialect  of  Europe 
and  its  modern  derivatives,  as  to  serve  as  a  key^both 
to  one  and  to  the  others,  should  have  been  forced 
from  its  natural  rank,  and  obliged  to  yield  its  place 
to  a  language  far  inferior  to  it  in  all  these  respects, 
and  for  many  reasons  not  worth  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  it  in  fashionable  education.  The  great 
admirers  of  French,  that  is,  the  French  critics  them- 
selves, do  not  pretend  to  found  its  supposed  univer- 
sality on  its  intrinsic  superiority.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  rough  combinations  of  letters,  the  indistinct  arti- 
culation of  many  syllables,  thifr  peculiar  sound  of 
some  vowels,  the  suppression,  not  of  letters  only  but 
of  whole  syllables,  and  the  almost  insuperable  difl&- 
culties  which  arise  from  these  peculiarities  to  foreigners 
studying  this  language  ;  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
nasal  sounds,  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  proceed 
from  human  organs,  predominating  as  it  does  through- 
out the  whole  language,  is  sufficient  alone  to  deprive 
it  of  all  claim  to  sweetness  and  to  melody.  Some 
authors,  I  know,  and  many  French  critics  discover 
in  it  a  natural  and  logical  construction,  which  as  they 
pretend,  gives  it,  when  managed  by  a  skilful  writer, 
a  clearness  and  a  perspicuity  which  is  scarcely  to  be 

*  Whose  name  soe'er  it  boasts. 
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equalled  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  may  be  sought  for 
in  vain  in  all  modern  dialects.  This  claim  has  been 
boldly  advanced  on  one  side  and  feebly  contested  on 
the  other  ;  though  many  of  my  readers  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  French  authors  for  many  a 
year,  may  perhaps  have  never  yet  observed  this 
peculiar  excellence,  nor  discovered  that  the  French 
language  invariably  follows  the  natural  course  of  our 
ideas,  and  the  process  of  grammatical  construction. 

I  mean  not  to  dispute  this  real  or  imaginary  ad- 
vantage ;  especially  as  the  discussion  unavoidably 
involves  a  long  metaphysical  question  relative  to  the 
natural  order  of  ideas  and  the  best  corresponding 
arrangement  of  words ;  but  I  must  observe  that  to 
be  confined  to  one  mode  of  construction,  however 
excellent,  is  a  defect ;  because  it  deprives  poetry  and 
eloquence  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of 
harmony  and  of  description,  I  mean  Inversion  :  and 
because  it  removes  the  distinction  of  styles,  and  brings 
all  composition  down  to  the  same  monotonous  level. 
French  poets  have  long  complained  of  the  tame  uni- 
form genius  of  their  language,  and  French  critics  have 
been  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge 
that  it  has  no  poetic  style  ;  and  if  the  reader  wishes 
to  see  how  well-founded  these  complaints  are,  and 
how  just  this  acknowledgment,  he  need  only  consult 
the  ingenious  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics  by  the 
Abb6  de  Lille.  In  the  preface  he  will  hear  the  critic 
lamenting  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
nature  of  his  language ;  and  in  the  versification  he 
will  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  endeavours 
(vainly  indeed)  to  transfuse  the  spirit,  the  variety, 
the  colouring  of  the  original  into  the  dull,  lifeless 
imitation.  If  he  has  failed,  he  has  failed  only  com- 
paratively; for  his  translation  is  the  best  in  the 
French  language,  and  to  all  the  excellences  of  which 
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such  a  translation  is  susceptible,  adds  the  peculiar 
graces  of  ease  and  propriety.  He  had  all  the  talents 
necessary  on  his  side  ;  taste,  judgment,  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  his  materials  were  frail,  and  his  language, 
Phcehi  nondum  patiens*^  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
Roman  genius.  If  other  proofs  of  the  feebleness  of 
the  French  language,  and  of  its  inadequacy  to  the 
purposes  of  poetry,  were  requisite,  we  need  only  open 
Boileau's  translation  of  Longinus,  and  we  shall  there 
find  innumerable  instances  of  failure,  which,  as  they 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  translator,  must  originate 
from  the  innate  debility  of  the  language  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  irremediable  defect,  the 
French  have  no  poetical  translation  of  Homer  nor  of 
Tasso ;  nor  had  they  of  Virgil  or  of  Milton,  till  the 
Abbe  de  Lille  attempted  to  introduce  them  to  his 
countrymen  in  a  French  dress  t.  But  both  the 
Roman  and  the  British  poet  seem  alike  to  have  dis- 
dained the  trammels  of  Gallic  rhyme,  and  turned 
away  indignant  from  the  translator,  who  presumed 
to  exhibit  their  majestic  forms  masked  and  distorted 
to  the  public.  The  exertions  of  the  Abbe  only 
proved  to  the  literary  world,  that  even  hu  talents 
and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of  communicating  to 
the  language  of  his  country,  energy  sufficient  to 
express  the  divine  sentiments  and  the  sublime  imagery 
of  Virgil  and  of  Milton.  In  this  respect  Italian  is 
more  fortunate,  and  seems  formed  to  command  alike 

*  Not  yet  able  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Apollo, 
•f-  The  author  was  present  in  a  party  in  Paris,  many  years  ago, 
when  the  Abbe  de  Lille  being  asked  by  an  English  gentleman  why 
he  did  not  translate  the  JEneid,  answered,  in  a  style  of  delicate 
compliment,  Monsieur,  donnez-moi  voire  langue  et  je  com' 
mence  demain  ij:.  He  was  indeed  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
English  poetry. 

X  Give  me  your  language,  Sir,  and  I  will  begin  to-morrow. 
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the  regions  of  poetry  and  of  prose.  It  adapts  itself 
to  all  the  purposes  of  argumentation  or  of  ornament, 
and  submits  with  grace  and  dignity  to  whatever 
construction  the  poet,  the  orator,  or  the  metaphysi- 
cian, chooses  to  impose  upon  it. 

Mille  habet  omatus,  mille  decenter  habet  *. 

TiBUL.  Eleg.  iv.  2. 

In  fact,  this  language  has  retained  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  boldness  and  the  liberty  of  the  mother 
tongue,  and  moves  along  with  a  freedom  which  her 
tame  rival  would  attempt  in  vain  to  imitate. 

I  have  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  is  in  reality  so  great  as  to  become  a 
serious  defect,  and  a  solid  ground  of  objection.  This 
difficulty  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  general 
complication  of  its  grammar,  the  multiplicity  of  its 
rules,  and  the  frequency  of  exceptions ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  from  the  nature  of  several  sounds  pecu- 
liar, I  believe,  to  it.  Such  are  some  vowels,  parti- 
cularly a  and  u;  and  such  also  many  diphthongs,  as 
ieu^  <?w,  ot,  not  to  mention  the  I  Tnouille,  the  e  muet, 
and  various  syllables  of  nasal  and  indistinct  utter- 
ance, together  with  the  different  sounds  of  the  same 
vowels  and  diphthongs  in  different  combinations. 
I  speak  not  of  these  sounds  as  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear,  but  only  as  difficult,  and  so 
much  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
foreigner  ever  to  pronounce  French  with  ease  and 
strict  propriety.  Here  again  Jtalian  has  the  advan- 
tage. Its  sounds  are  all  open  and  labial ;  it  flows 
naturally  from  the  organs,  and  requires  nothing  more 
than  time  and  expansion.  Its  vowels  have  invariably 
the  same  sound,  and  that  sound  may  be  found  in 

*  A  thousand  ornaments  she  wears,  and  wears 
With  grace  and  dignity  them  all. 
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almost  every  language  *.     The  nose  and  the  throat, 
those  bagpipe  instruments  of  French  utterance,  have 

•  In  the  year  1669,  a  certain  Le  Laboureur  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  French  language  was  superior  to  Latin,  not  in  construction 
only,  but  even  in  harmony.  He  was  in  part  answered  and  refuted  by 
a  canon  of  Liege,  of  the  name  of  Sliize.  The  Frenchman  writes  with 
ease,  flippancy,  and  confidence.  His  adversary,  a  German,  manages 
his  subject  with  less  skill,  and  much  more  diffidence.  Neither  of 
the  combatants  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  prepared  for  the 
contest,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  information  by  the  arguments 
employed,  and  the  concessions  made  on  both  sides.  Thus  the 
Frenchman  admits  that  Latin  is  an  original  or  mother  tongue,  and 
that  French  is  derived  from  it  ;  and  while  he  passes  over  the  first 
part  of  this  concession  as  self-evident,  he  softens  the  second  by 
observing,  that  such  a  derivation  was  no  proof  of  inferiority,  as 
daughters  ai"e  frequently  more  beautiful  than  their  mothers ;  an 
observation  so  new,  and  so  dubious,  that  he  fears  his  readers  may 
call  it  in  question,  and  therefore  oppresses  them  at  once  with  the 
authority  of  Horace,  O  matre  pulchra,  &c. 

In  order  to  prove  that  Latin  is  less  copious  than  French,  he 
asserts,  that  the  Latins  had  only  Greek  to  borrow  from,  while  the 
French  have  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, — nay,  even 
Hebrew  and  Syriac.  He  forgets,  it  seems,  that  the  Latins,  besides 
Celtic  and  Greek,  had  also  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  at  least  six 
in  number,  open  before  them,  from  which  they  might  cull  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  the  wars  ol  Rome,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
then  with  the  Dalmatians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  enabled  them  to 
lay  the  language  of  all  these  nations  under  contribution.  That  the 
Romans  did  not  profit  by  all  these  advantages  to  the  full  extent 
will  be  admitted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand",  nobody  will  maintain  that 
French  has  derived  much  advantage  from  German,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
or  even  from  Greek,  except  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  or  which 
is  the  same,  of  Italian  or  of  Spanish.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from 
wishing  to  enrich  their  language  with  new  acquisitions,  the  French 
seem  to  have  been  endeavouring  to  retrench  its  luxuriancy.  W  ho- 
ever  has  read  Montaigne's  Essays  will  easily  perceive  how  many 
manly  and  majestic  expressions  have  died  away,  and  how  much  the 
energj-  and  copiousness  of  this  language  have  been  impaired  during 
the  last  three  centuries. 

But  the  whole  of  this  argument  is  grounded  on  a  supposition, 
that  the  richest  languages  are  those  which  have  borrowed  most ; 
which  is  proved  to  be  false  by  the  acknowledged  copiousness  of 
Greek,  which,  however,  is  of  all  languages  the  least  indebted  to 

VOL.  III.  i; 
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no  share  in  its  articulation  ;  no  grouped  consonants 
stop  its  progress ;  no  indistinct  murmurs  choke  its 

others.  His  objections  to  Latin  poetry  are  rather  singular.  He 
censures  the  additions  of  such  epithets  as  paint  the  object  in  its  own 
colouring,  such  as  brindled^  when  applied  to  a  lion,  and  such  as 
mark  the  principal  temples  or  countries  in  which  the  divinity  in 
question  seemed  most  to  delight,  such  as  Lydian  Apollo,  Cyprian 
Venus.  He  is  therefore  unmercifully  severe  on  the  two  following 
lines  of  Horace — 

O  quaj  beatam,  diva,  tenes  Cyprum  et 
Memphim  carentem  Sithonia  nive  *, 

Carm.  iii.  26. 
as  encumbered  with  circumstances  introduced  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  up  the  verse.  This  penetrating  critic  had  never,  it 
seems,  discovered  that  the  ancient  poets  excelled  in  painting,  and 
that  to  retrench  such  exquisite  pictures  in  Horace  or  Virgil  (for  we 
speak  only  of  the  Latins)  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  expunge 
the  temples,  mountains,  and  streams  that  throw  such  glory  and 
freshness  over  Claude  Lorraine's  landscapes.  Rhyme,  he  finds 
delightful,  enchanting,  and  far  preferable  to  metre.  French  verse, 
it  is  true,  tires  sooner  than  Latin,  and  now  and  then  lulls  the  reader 
to  sleep.  But  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  its  fluency,  clearness  and 
harmony,  while  Virgil  (so  happy  is  this  critic  in  his  instances)  is 
not  quite  so  well  understood,  nor  of  course  read  with  so  much  ease 
and  avidity.  The  elisions  in  Latin  verse  are  rough  and  intolerable  : 
in  French,  owing  to  the  e  muei,  all  smoothness.  The  following 
eulogium  on  his  own  language  cannot  be  perused  without  a  smile 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  writer.  The  exclamation  with  which  it 
commences  is  truly  comic — "  Notre  langue  est  si  belle  quand  on 
sait  s'en  servir !  EUe  tient  plus  de  I'esprit  et  depend  moins  des 
organes  du  corps  que  toute  autre  :  il  ne  faut  ni  parler  de  la  gorge, 
ni  ouvrir  beaucoup  la  bouche,  frapper  de  la  langue  centre  les  dents, 
ni  faire  des  signes  et  des  gestes,  comme  il  me  semble  que  font  la 
plupart  des  Strangers  quand  ils  parlent  la  langue  de  leur  pays+  !  " 

*  O  goddess  of  Cyprus  and  Memphis,  that  know 

Nor  the  coldness  or  weight  of  love-chilling  snow.— Francis. 

t  "  Our  language  is  so  beautiful,  when  the  speaker  knows  how 
to  make  use  of  it !  It  belongs  more  to  the  mind,  and  depends  less 
upon  the  bodily  organs,  than  any  other  :  it  is  not  necessary  either 
to  speak  from  the  throat,  or  to  open  the  mouth  wide,  or  to  strike 
the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  or  to  make  signs  and  gestures,  as  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  part  of  foreigners  do,  when  they 
speak  the  language  of  their  country." 
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closes  :  it  glides  from  the  lips  with  facility,  and  it 
delights  the  ear  with  its  fulness,  its  softness,  and  its 

The  French  r  is  not  a  very  smooth  letter,  nor  is  the  u  very  easily 
pronounced  by  any  but  Frenchmen  *.  With  regard  to  the  other 
letters,  the  palate,  teeth  and  lips  are  relieved  from  all  exertion  by 
the  action  of  the  nose.  The  French,  as  we  at  least  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose, are  not  deficient  in  gesture.  Latin  (so  saye  Mons.  Le  La- 
boureur)  is  monotonous,  because  all  its  vowels  are  pronounced  with 
equal  force.  French  is  agreeably  varied,  because  its  vowels  are 
frequently  half  uttered.  Here  the  author  foi^ets  (what  his  coun- 
trymen are  very  apt  to  foi^et,  as  they  have  no  prosody  in  their 
language,)  the  diflPerence  of  quantity  in  Latin,  a  difference  which 
gives  rise  to  so  much  variety  and  harmony ;  and  in  the  next  place 
he  seems  to  consider  indistinct  sounds  as  pleasing ;  an  opinion,  I 
believe,  peculiar  to  himself.  French,  he  says,  has  a  greater  variety 
of  terminations,  and  of  course  more  gi'uce,  more  amenity,  than  any 
other  language.  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  almost  every  other, 
have  always  the  same  final  letter.  Had  the  author  ever  read  ten 
lines  of  those  languages,  he  could  not  have  made  such  a  remark. 
He  complains  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  letter  m  in  Latin ; 
in  French,  though  retained  in  spelling,  it  is  in  pronunciation  changed 
into  n.  The  truth  is,  that  in  French  both  m  and  n  final  are  con- 
founded together  in  the  same  nasal  sound,  and  lost  in  a  grunt  ;  so 
that  the  nicest  ear  can  scarce  distinguish  between  ^n  and /aim. 

Both  the  disputants  find  Virgil  obscure,  and  both  admit  the 
superior  harmony  of  French  :  in  neither  point,  I  believe,  will  the 
reader  agree  with  them,  Mons.  Laboureur  at  length  acknowledges, 
that  in  copiousness  Latin  surpasses ;  but  to  compensate  for  this 
humiliating  acknowledgment,  he  peremptorily  requires  that  his  an- 
tagonist should  confess,  that  French  words  are  better,  and  more 
naturally  arranged,  than  in  Latin.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  boast 
of  French  grammarians,  who  fill  whole  pages  with  encomiums  on 
the  admirable  arrangement,  the  method,  the  perspicuity  of  their 
language.  If  we  may  believe  them,  every  object  is  placed  in  the 
sentence  in  the  very  order  in  which  it  occurs  to  the  mind.     Of  the 


*  Rough  aud  uncouth  pronunciation  was  imputed  to  the  French 
at  an  early  period  : — "Bibuli  gutturis  barbara  feiitas  .  .  .  naturali 
quo<lam /ra^ore,  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse  sonantia,  rigidas 
voces  jactat,"  says  John  the  Deacon. 

The  savage  barbarity  of  their  dry  throats  .  .  .  sends  forth  harsh 
sounds,  \vith  a  natural  rattling,  like  that  of  a  waggon  confusedly 
clattering  over  steps, 

u2 
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harmony.  As  its  grammar  approaches  nearer  Latin, 
it  is  more  congenial  to  our  infant  studies,  and  may 
therefore  be  acquired  with  the  greater  facility. 

force,  the  beauty,  and  oftentimes  the  necessity,  of  inversion  in  prose 
as  well  as  in  poetry,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt ;  of  course,  a  lan- 
guage which,  like  French,  is  not  susceptible  of  it,  must  be  defec- 
tive. As  for  the  natural  order  of  ideas,  it  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  debate,  and  many  grammarians  have  maintained,  that  the  Latin 
construction  is  more  conformable  to  it  than  that  of  French,  or  of 
any  modem  language.  Among  these,  the  Abbe  Batteux,  in  his 
Belles  Lettres,  has  made  some  curious  observations,  and  applied 
them  to  different  passages  from  Livy  and  Cicero.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  the  construction  common  to  French  and  most  modern 
dialects  is  the  grammatical,  while  that  of  the  ancient  languages 
seems  to  be  the  natural  construction. 

The  preference  given  to  the  monotony  of  French  verse,  and  the 
regular  mediate  suspension  to  the  cesura  and  feet  of  Latin,  is  too 
absurd  to  be  noticed  *. 

Mons.  Charpentier  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  excellence  of  the 
French  language,  and  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  in  inscrip- 
tions •{-.  This  author  runs  over  the  same  ground  as  the  preceding, 
and  indeed  the  observation  on  the  Latin  m  is  taken  from  him.  He 
complains  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  full  soitnd  given 
in  Latin  to  every  vowel,  and  the  monotony  resulting  from  it,  and 
prefers  the  variety  of  indistinct  sounds  that  occur  in  French,  par- 
ticularly the  e  muet.  He  forgets  the  effects  of  quantity,  and  will 
never  persuade  the  world  that  indistinctness  is  not  a  defect,  and  the 
contrary  a  beauty.  He  inveighs  also  against  inversion.  Of  the 
learning  of  these  paneg)'rists  of  French  literature,  we  may  judge  by 
a  letter  of  Pen-ault,  their  chief,  who  requests  his  friend  to  point 
out  to  him  the  best  ode  in  Pindar,  and  the  best  in  Horace,  not 
being  himself  able  to  discover  that  secret ! 

Voltaire  appreciates  his  own  language  with  more  impartiality  than 
these  scribblers : 

Notre  langue  un  peu  s^che,  et  sans  inversions, 
Peut-elle  subjuguer  les  autres  nations  ? 


•  This  Le  Laboureur  composed  an  epic  poem,  called  Charle- 
mf^gne,  and  quotes  several  passages  from  it  in  opposition  to  Virgil 
and  Tasso. 

•f"  From  a  work  entitled,  "  Vari^t^s  serieuses  et  amusantes" 
(Varieties,  serious  and  entertaining).     Two  vols.  8vo.  16S3. 
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In  speaking  of  French  literature  I  wish  to  be  im- 
partial ;  and  most  willingly  acknowledge  that  our 
rivals  are  a  sprightly  and  ingenious  nation  ;  that  they 
have  long  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  culti- 
vated them  with  success  ;  that  their  literature  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  and  instruction ; 
and  that  several  of  their  writers  rank  among  the 
great  teachers  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  But 
after  this  acknowledgment,  I  must  remind  them  that 
the  Italians  were  their  masters  in  every  art  and 
science,  and  that  whatever  claims  they  may  have  to 
literary  merit  and  reputation,  they  owe  them  entirely 
to  their  first  instructors.  Here  indeed  Voltaire  him- 
self, however  jealous  on  other  occasions  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  his  own  language,  confesses  the  obligation, 
and  candidly  declares  that  France  is  indebted  to  Italy 
for  her  arts,  her  sciences,  and  even  for  her  civiliza- 
tion. In  truth,  the  latter  country  had  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  science  at  least  two  centuries,  ere  one 
solitary  ray  had  beamed  upon  the  former ;  and  she 
had  produced  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
whose  fame  emulates  the  glory  of  the  ancients,  ere 
the  language  of  France  was  committed  to  paper,  or 
deemed  fit  for  any  purpose  higher  than  the  diaries'of 

Nous  avons  la  clarte,  ragrement,  la  justesse  ; 
Maie  egalerons  nous  1' Italic  et  la  Grece  ? 
Est-ce  assez,  en  efFet,  d'une  heureuse  clarte, 
Et  ne  pechons-nous  pas  par  I'uniformite? 

Voltaire,  Epitre  a  Horace. 
Shall  our  dry  language,  from  inversions  free, 
Bend  every  foreign  nation  to  its  yoke? 
Pleasing,  and  clear,  and  accurate  our  tongue ; 
But  can  we  rival  Italy  or  Greece  ? 
And  is  a  happy  clearness  all-sufficient? 
Does  not  our  uniformity  offend  ? 
I^  Harpe,  in  his  answer,  is  not  quite  so  modest  as  his  matter. 
He  calls  French  the  language  of  the  Gods  ! 
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a  Joinville,  or  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours.  To 
enter  into  a  regular  comparison  of  the  principal 
authors  in  these  languages,  and  to  weigh  their  respec- 
tive merits  in  the  scale  of  criticism,  would  be  anr 
occupation  equally  amusing  and  instructive ;  but  at 
,  the  same  time  it  would  require  more  leisure  than  the 
traveller  can  command,  and  a  work  far  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  present,  intended  merely  to  throw 
out  hints  which  the  reader  may  verify  and  improve 
at  discretion,  as  the  subject  may  hereafter  invite. 
1  must  therefore  confine  my  self  to  a  very  few  remarks,  , 
derived  principally  from  French  critics,  and  conse- 
quently of  considerable  weight,  because  extorted,  it 
must  seem,  by  the  force  of  truth  from  national  vanity. 
The  authority  of  Voltaire  may  not  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  decisive,  because,  however  solid  his  judg- 
ment, and  however  fine  his  taste,  he  too  often  sacri- 
ficed the  dictates  of  both  to  the  passion  or  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  and  too  frequently  gave  to  interest, 
to  rancour,  and  to  party,  what  he  owed  to  truth,  to 
letters,  and  to  mankind.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  defects,  while  they  lower  his  authority  as 
a  critic,  also  obscure  his  reputation  as  an  historian, 
and  deprive  French  literature  of  the  false  lustre 
which  it  has  acquired  from  his  renown.  And  indeed, 
if  impartiality  be  essential  to  history,  Voltaire  must 
forfeit  the  appellation  of  historian,  as  his  "  Histoire 
Generale"  is  one  continued  satire  upon  religion,  in- 
tended by  its  deceitful  author  not  to  inform  the  un- 
derstanding, but  to  pervert  the  faith  of  the  reader. 
Hence  the  Abbe  Mably,  in  his  ingenious  reflections 
on  history,  censures  the  above-mentioned  work  with 
some  severity,  without  condescending  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  criticism. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  the  other  historians  of 
his  language  with  contempt,  and  from  the  general 
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sentence  excepts  the  Abbe  Vertot  and  Fleury  only ; 
exceptions  which  prove  at  the  same  time  the  critic's 
judgment  and  impartiality;  for  few  writers  equal 
the  former  in  rapidity,  selection,  and  interest,  and 
none  surpass  the  latter  in  erudition,  good  sense,  and 
simplicity.  The  same  Abbe  prefers  the  "  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  by  the  well-known  Father 
Paolo  Sarpi,  to  all  the  histories  compiled  in  his  own 
language,  and  represents  it  as  a  model  of  narration, 
argument,  and  observation.  We  may  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  of  this  judicious  critic,  so  well  versed  in 
the  literature  of  his  own  country,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  extend  to  Italian  history  in  general 
the  superiority  which  he  allows  to  one  only,  and  one 
who  is  not  the  first  of  Italian  historians,  either  in 
eloquence  or  in  impartiality. 

In  one  species  of  history,  indeed,  the  Italians 
justly  claim  the  honour  both  of  invention  and  of 
pre-eminence,  and  this  honour,  not  France  only  but 
England  must,  I  believe,  concede  without  contest. 
I  allude  to  critical  biography,  a  branch  of  history 
in  the  highest  degree  instructive  and  entertaining, 
employed  in  Italy  at  a  very  early  period,  and  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  by  the  late  learned  Tira- 
boschi.  In  French  few  productions  of  the  kind 
exist :  perhaps  the  panegyrical  discourses  pronounced 
in  the  French  Academy  border  nearest  upon  it ;  but 
these  compositions,  though  recommended  by  the 
names  of  Fontenelle,  Massillon,  Flechier,  Marmontel, 
and  so  many  other  illustrious  academicians,  are  too 
glittering,  too  artificial  and  refined,  as  well  as  too 
trivial  and  transient  in  their  very  nature,  to  excite 
much  interest,  or  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  critic. 
In  our  own  language,  Johnson  s  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets"  present  a  fair  object  of  comparison,  as  far  as 
the  plan  extends,  and  perhaps  in  point  of  execution 
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may  be  considered  by  many  of  my  readers  as  mas- 
terpieces of  style,  of  judgment,  and  even  of  eloquence, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Italian.  But  as  the 
narrow  sphere  of  the  English  biographer  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  vast  orbit  of  the 
Italian  historian,  so  their  works  bear  no  proportion, 
and  cannot,  of  course,  be  considered  as  objects  of 
comparison.  With  regard  to  the  execution,  John- 
son, without  doubt,  surprises  and  almost  awes  the 
reader  by  the  weight  of  his  arguments,  by  the 
strength  of  his  expression,  and  by  the  uniform  ma- 
jesty of  his  language ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the 
ease,  the  grace,  and  the  insinuating  familiarity  of 
Tiraboschi  may  not  charm  us  more,  and  keep  up  our 
attention  and  our  delight  much  longer. 

In  one  branch  of  literature  France  may  have  the 
advantage  over  most  modern  languages — I  mean  in 
theological  composition  :  and  this  advantage  she 
owes  to  her  peculiar  circumstances — I  might  say 
with  more  propriety,  to  her  misfortunes.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  opinions  prevalent  in  Geneva  had  been  pro- 
pagated at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  made  such  a  progress,  that  their  partisans 
conceived  themselves  numerous  enough  to  cope  with 
the  Established  Church,  and  perhaps  powerful 
enough  to  overturn  it.  They  first  manifested  their 
zeal  by  insults  and  threats,  then  proceeded  to  deeds 
of  blood  and  violence,  and  at  length  involved  their 
country  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  anarchy,  and 
revolution.  In  the  interim,  the  pen  was  employed 
as  well  as  the  sword,  and  while  the  latter  called 
forth  all  the  exertions  of  the  body,  the  former  brought 
into  action  all  the  energies  of  the  mind. 

During  more  than  a  century,  war  and  controversy 
raged  with  equal  fury,  and  whatever  the  opinion  of 
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the  reader  may  be  upon  the  subject  in  debate,  he 
will  probably  agree  with  me,  that  Calvinism,  de- 
feated alike  in  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  nobler 
contest  of  argument,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
double  palm  of  victory  to  the  genius  of  her  adver- 
sary. In  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  particularly 
towards  its  close,  great  talents  appeared,  and  much 
ingenuity  and  learning  were  displayed  on  both  sides  ; 
till  the  respective  parties  seem  to  have  united  all 
their  powers  in  the  persons  of  two  champions,  Claude 
and  Bossuet.  Though  nature  had  been  liberal  in 
intellectual  endowments  to  both  the  disputants,  and 
though  all  the  means  of  art  had  been  employed  to 
improve  the  gifts  of  nature,  yet  the  contest  was  by 
no  means  equal  between  them ;  and  after  having 
been  worsted  in  every  onset,  the  elder  at  length  sunk 
under  the  superiority  of  the  prelate.  But,  if  the 
victim  can  derive  any  credit  from  the  hand  that  fells 
it,  Claude  and  Calvinism  may  boast  that  the  illus- 
trious Bossuet  was  alone  capable,  and  alone  worthy, 
to  give  the  fatal  blow  that  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
glory,  and  almost  to  the  existence  of  the  party  in 
France. 

Bossuet  was  indeed  a  great  man,  and  one  of  those 
extraordinary  minds  which  at  distant  intervals  seem 
as  if  deputed  from  a  superior  region  to  enlighten  and 
to  astonish  mankind.  With  all  the  originality  of 
genius,  he  was  free  from  its  eccentricity  and  intem- 
perance. Sublime  without  obscurity,  bold  yet  accu- 
rate, splendid  and  yet  simple  at  the  same  time,  he 
awes,  elevates,  and  delights  his  readers,  overpowers 
all  resistance,  and  leads  them  willing  captives  to 
join  and  to  share  his  triumph.  The  defects  of  his 
style  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  his  dialect ;  and 
perhaps  he  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  energies  of  his  mind   than  in  compelling  the 
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French  language  itself  to  become  the  vehicle  of  sub- 
limity. His  works,  tlierefore,  are  superior  to  all 
other  controversial  writings  in  his  own,  or  in  any 
other  language. 

In  Italian  there  are,  I  believe,  none  of  that  descrip- 
tion :  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  course  no  controversy:  a  deficiency  in 
their  literature  abundantly  compensated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  penal  laws  and  of  insolence  on  one  side  ;  and 
on  the  other,  of  animosity  and  of  degradation. 

We  have  just  reason  to  lament  that  a  language  so 
inferior  in  every  respect  as  French,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  acquire  such  an  ascendancy  as  to  be 
deemed  even  in  England  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment, and  made  in  some  degree  an  integral  part  of 
youthful  education.  If  a  common  medium  of  com- 
munication between  nations  be  necessary,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have 
retained  the  language  most  generally  known  in  civi- 
lised nations,  which  is  Latin ;  especially  as  this  lan- 
guage is  the  mother  of  all  the  polished  dialects  now  used 
in  Europe,  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  clearest, 
the  most  regular,  and  the  easiest ;  and  moreover  was 
actually  in  possession,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
pleased  various  courts  to  adopt,  with  the  dress  and 
other  fopperies  of  France,  its  language  also.  Reason 
might  reclaim  against  the  absurdity  of  preferring  a 
semi -barbarous  jargon,  to  a  most  ancient,  a  most 
beautiful,  and  a  most  perfect  language;  but  the  voice 
of  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and  yet  more  seldom  lis- 
tened to  at  courts,  where  fashion — that  is,  the  whim 
of  the  monarch  or  of  the  favourite — is  alone  consulted 
and  followed,  even  in  all  its  deformities  and  all  its 
extravagances. 

But  that  which  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
courtier  ought  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
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minister,  who  might  have  discovered  by  reflection 
or  by  experience  the  advantages  which  a  negotiator 
derives  from  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  he  employs,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of  con- 
ceding these  advantages  to  our  enemies.  In  order 
to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  con- 
cession, we  need  only  observe  the  superiority  which 
a  Frenchman  assumes  in  capitals  where  his  language 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  good  company,  such  as 
Vienna,  and  particularly  Petersburg ;  and  contrast 
with  that  superiority  his  humble  appearance  in  Lon- 
don or  in  Rome,  where  he  cannot  pretend  to  such  a 
distinction.  In  the  former  cities  he  feels  himself  at 
home,  and  considers  himself  as  the  first  in  rank, 
because  the  first  in  language  ;  in  the  latter,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  foreioner  checks  his  natural 
confidence,  and  imposes  upon  him,  however  reluc- 
tant, the  reserved  demeanour  inseparable  from  that 
character. 

Now,  in  all  diplomatic  meetings  French  is  the 
language  of  discussion,  and  consequently  the  French 
negotiator  displays  his  faculties  with  the  same  ease 
and  with  the  same  certainty  of  applause  as  in  his 
own  saloon,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  friends  at 
Paris.  The  English  envoy,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
his  natural  reserve  increased  and  all  his  powers  para- 
lysed by  a  sensation  of  inferiority  in  the  use  of  the 
weapons  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ,  and  by  a 
conviction  that  the  eloquence  of  his  adversary  must 
triumph  over  his  plain,  unadorned,  and  probably 
ill-delivered  statements.  To  this  disadvantage  we 
may  perhaps  attribute  the  observation  so  often  re- 
peated, that  France  recovers  in  the  cabinet  all  she 
loses  in  the  field ;  an  observation  which,  if  it  does 
not  wound  our  pride,  ought  at  least  to  awaken  our 
caution. 
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But  tliis  diplomatic  evil  is  not  the  only,  nor  the 
greatest,  mischief  that  results  from  this  absurd  pre- 
ference :  it  moreover  enables  our  enemies  to  dissemi- 
nate their  political  principles,  to  carry  on  intrigues, 
to  multiply  the  means  of  seduction,  and  to  insure, 
by  the  agency  of  numberless  scribblers,  pamphleteers, 
poetasters,  &c.,  the  success  of  their  dark  and  deep- 
laid  projects.  Th'ey  are  already  endowed  with  too 
many  means  of  mischief,  and  possess  all  the  skill 
and  activity  requisite  to  give  them  effect. 

tot  sese  vertit  in  ora, 
Tarn  saevK  fades,  tot  pullulat  atra  colubris  *. 

ViRG.  ^n.  vii.  329. 

Wliy  should  we  voluntarily  increase  their  powers  of 
attack,  and  by  propagating  their  language,  open  a 
wider  field  of  action  to  their  baneful  influence  ?  Such 
conduct  surely  borders  upon  infatuation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  propagation  of  the  French 
language  has  produced  no  better  effects  in  literature 
than  in  policy.  If  France  has  furnished  the  republic 
of  letters  with  some  finished  models  of  theatrical 
excellence,  some  exquisite  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
oratory,  and  an  immense  collection  of  memoirs,  the 
only  branches  in  which  she  confessedly  excels  ;  she 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  inundated  Europe  with  fri- 
volous compositions,  erotic  songs,  and  love- sick 
novels,  by  which  she  has  warped  the  public  taste 
from  the  classical  rectitude  of  the  preceding  centu- 
ries ;  and  inverting  the  natural  process  of  the  mind, 
turned  it  from  bold  and  manly  contemplations  to 
languid  and  enervating  trifles.  Nay,  she  has  done 
more.     For  the  last  sixty  years  the  genius  of  France, 


So  frightful  are  the  forms  the  monster  takes, 

So  fierce  the  hissings  of  her  speckled  snakes. — Dryden. 
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like  one  of  those  Furies  *  sometimes  let  loose  to 
scourge  mankind,  and  to  ripen  corrupted  genera- 
tions for  destruction,  has  employed  all  its  talents 
and  all  its  attractions  to  confound  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  to  infect  the 
heart  with  every  vice,  and  to  cloud  the  understand- 
ing with  every  error ;  to  stop  for  ever  the  two  great 
sources  of  human  dignity  and  felicity — truth  and 
virtue ;  and  to  blot  out  of  the  mind  of  man,  the 
very  sun  and  soul  of  the  intellectual  world,  even  the 
Divinity  himself.  Such  is  the  unvarying  tendency 
of  almost  all  the  works  which  have  issued  from  the 
French  press,  and  been  circulated  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  during  the  period  above  mentioned, 
from  the  voluminous  and  cumbersome  Encyclopedie 
down  to  the  declamations  of  Volney,  or  the  Tales  of 
Marmontel,  en  petit  format  (in  duodecimo),  for  the 
accommodation  of  tr.ivellers.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
appellation  of  French  literature  at  present  seems  con- 
fined to  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  of  his  disciples ; 
that  is,  to  the  infidel  faction,  excluding  the  nobler 
specimens  of  French  genius,  the  productions  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  of  the  period  immediately 
following  that  monarch's  demise ;  and  if  we  wish  to 
know  the  effects  w^hich  this  literature  produces  on 
the  human  mind,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon 
those  who  are  most  given  to  it,  and  the  countries 
where  it  flourishes  most.  We  shall  find  that  im- 
piety and  immorality  keep  pace  with  it  in  private 
and  public  life,  and  that  domestic  and  national  dis- 
order and  misery  are  its  constant  and  inseparable 
companions.     France,  where  the  pestilence  began, 

*  Cui  tristia  bell  a 

Iraeque  insidiceque  ct  noxia  criinina  cordi. 

ViRG.  iEn.  vii.  826. 
One  who  delights  in  wars  and  human  woes. — Dryden. 
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first  felt  its  consequences,  and  still  bleeds  under 
its  scourge.  The  Prussian  court,  actually  degraded 
and  despised,  smarts  under  the  punishment  brought 
upon  the  monarchy  by  the  French  principles  of  the 
atheistic  Frederic.  The  Russian  capital,  now  the 
theatre  of  every  dark  intrigue,  treacherous  plot,  and 
foul  indulgence,  may  ere  long  have  reason  to  curse 
the  impolicy  of  Catherine,  who,  by  encouraging  the 
language  and  the  opinions  of  France,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  death  and  of  dissolution  in  the  bosom  of  her 
empire, 

Vipeream  inspirans  animam*. — Virg.  JEn.  vii.  351. 

The  late  unhappy  sovereign  fell  a  victim  to  their 
increasing  influence  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  same  passions,  working  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, may  not  at  some  future  period  produce  a 
similar  catastrophe.  Such  are  the  consequences  of 
partiality  to  French  literature,  and  such  the  last 
great  curse  which  that  nation,  at  all  periods  of  its 
history  the  bane  and  the  torment  of  the  human 
species,  has  in  these  latter  times  brought  upon  the 
civilised  world.  Now  let  me  ask  once  more,  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  of  virtue,  of  interest  and  of  patriot- 
ism, by  what  fatality  Europe  is  doomed  to  encourage 
a  language,  the  instrument  of  so  much  mischief,  and 
to  propagate  a  literature,  the  vehicle  of  poison  and 
of  desolation  ?  What  can  induce  her,  by  supplying 
means  of  communication,  and  facilitating  the  pro- 
gress of  armies  already  too  rapid  q,nd  too  successful, 
to  furnish  weapons  of  assault  to  a  giant  power,  that 
massacres  her  tribes,  and  ravages  her  fairest  pro- 
vinces :  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  her  own 
final   subjection?      Surely   such    impolitic   conduct 

*  The  fiery  serpent  skiir.s  .... 

His  baleful  breath  inspiring,  as  he  glides. — Dryden. 
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must  be  the  last  degree  of  blindness,  the  utmost  point 
of  public  infatuation*. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  remedy  ?  The 
remedy  is  at  hand.  We  have  our  choice  of  two  lan- 
guages, either  of  which  may  be  adopted  as  a  general 
medium  of  communication,  not  only  without  incon- 

*  My  reader,  if  partial  to  French,  must  excuse  nie,  if  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  taste,  and  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  French  academies, 
and  their  numerous  dependants  and  flatterers,  I  have  given  to  that 
language  the  appellation  of  barbarous.  If  we  take  this  epithet  in 
the  Roman,  thsit  is,  in  its  proper  sense,  we  may  surely  apply  it  with 
strict  propriety  to  a  language  which,  in  its  construction  and  pro- 
nunciation, has  deviated  more  than  any  other  from  the  excellences 
and  the  harmony  of  the  parent  tongue.  To  prove  these  two  points, 
we  need  but  open  any  French  book,  particularly  if  a  translation, 
and  one  page  only  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  its  opposition  to  the  freer  and  manlier  arrangement  of 
Latin ;  and  as  for  the  second,  he  who  has  heard  the  natives  of  dif- 
ferent countries  read  Latin,  will  acknowledge  that  the  French  tends 
more  directly  and  more  effectually  than  any  European  pronuncia- 
tion, to  untune  the  sweetness  and  to  debase  the  acknowledged 
majesty  of  the  Roman  dialect.  Nor  is  this  opinion  either  new  or 
peculiar;  if  it  were,  it  might  be  attributed  to  that  dislike  to  French 
utterance  inherent  in  the  natives  of  this  country ;  but  it  is  common 
to  Germans,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Italians  ;  and  as  these  latter 
maybe  considered  the  best  judges,  because  they  have  the  most  deli- 
cate ear,  I  shall  quote  the  Abbate  Denina,  who,  in  one  of  his  aca- 
demical discourses,  expressly  asserts,  that  of  all  European  lan- 
guages, French  is,  in  construction  and  in  accent,  the  most 
contrary  to  the  phraseology  and  the  harmony  of  Latin. 

But  I  wish  not  only  to  apply  the  term  barbarous  to  the  lan- 
guage, but  to  extend  it  still  farther,  to  many  of  its  authors,  who 
surpassed  the  barbarians  in  barbarism,  and  formed  a  project  which 
would  have  shocked  the  Goths  and  Vandals  themselves.  This  anti- 
classical  project  was  no  other  than  the  total  suppression  of  the 
ancient  languages,  by  excluding  them  from  the  regular  coui-se  of 
youthful  studies,  and  substituting  in  their  place  lectures  on  French 
literature,  mathematics,  chemistry,  &c.  The  disposition  of  the 
present  government  in  France  is  expressed,  and  its  motives  are 
pointed  out  with  satirical  delicacy,  in  the  dedication  of  a  work  just 
published,  entitled,  "  Herculanensia,"  by  Sir  AVilliam  Drummond 
and  R.  Walpole,  Esq. 
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venience,  but  even  with  advantage — Latin  and 
Italian.  Latin  is  the  parent  of  all  the  refined 
languages  in  Europe;  the  interpreter  of  the  great 
principles  of  law  and  of  justice,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  jurisprudence  in  all  its  forms,  and  with  all  its 
applications ;  it  is  the  depository  of  wisdom  and  of 
science,  which  every  age,  from  the  fall  of  Carthage 
down  to  the  present  period,  has  continued  to  enrich 
with  its  productions,  its  inventions,  its  experience : 
it  still  continues  the  necessary  and  indispensable 
accomplishment  of  the  gentleman  and  of  the  scholar, 
and  is  the  sole  introduction  to  all  the  honourable 
and  liberal  professions.  It  still  remains  the  most 
widely  spread  of  all  languages,  and  its  grammar  is 
justly  regarded  for  its  clearness,  its  facility,  and  its 
consistency,  as  the  general  grammar.  Why  then 
should  we  not  adopt,  as  an  universal  medium  of 
intercourse,  this  language  universally  understood; 
and  why  not  restore  to  it  the  privilege  which  it  had 
ever  enjoyed,  till  the  fatal  conquests  of  Louis  XIV. 
spread  the  language  and  the  vices  of  France  over 
half  the  subjugated  Continent  ? 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  Latin,  or  show  how 
much  it  would  disencumber  and  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  education :  this  much,  however,  I  will 
observe,  that  the  energy  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Roman  authors  in  this  supposition  made  common, 
might  kindle  once  more  the  flame  of  liberty  in 
Europe,  and  again  man  the  rising  generation,  now 
dissolved  in  luxury  and  in  effeminacy. 

But,  if  in  spite  of  taste  and  of  reason,  this  noble 
language  must  be  confined  to  our  closets,  and  a 
modern  dialect  must  be  preferred  to  it,  Italian,  with- 
out doubt,  is  the  most  eligible,  because  it  possesses 
the  most  advantages  and  is  free  from  every  objection. 
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Of  its  advantages,  I  have  already  spoken ;  of  its 
exemption  from  evils  to  which  French  is  liable,  I 
need  to  say  but  a  few  words.  It  can  have  no 
political  inconvenience ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  a 
rival  nation.  Italy  pretends  not  to  universal  domi- 
nion, either  by  sea  or  by  land  ;  it  administers  to  the 
pleasures  without  alarming  the  fears  of  other  nations. 
Its  language  is  that  of  poetry  and  of  music ;  it  is 
spread  over  all  the  wide  extended  coasts,  and  through 
all  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has,  at  least,  a  classic  universality  to  recommend 
it  to  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  the  regions 
ennobled  by  the  genius  and  by  tlie  virtues  of  anti- 
quity. The  general  tenor  of  Italian  is  pure  and 
holy.  None  of  its  great  authors  were  infected  with 
impiety,  and  not  one  of  its  celebrated  works  is  tinc- 
tured, even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  that  poisonous 
ingredient,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  acquired :  all  its  sounds  may  be 
found  in  every  language ;  and  if  it  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  for  foreigners  to  acquire  all  the 
graces  of  its  modulation,  they  may  with  very  little 
labour  make  themselves  masters  of  its  essential  parts, 
so  as  to  express  themselves  with  facility  and  with 
perspicuity. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  change  of 
diplomatic  language  might  at  present  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as 
may  be  imagined  *.     What  has  been  done  may  be 

*  This  revolution  might  have  been  effected  in  Vienna  in  the 
year  1 794,  that  is,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  if  the  court  had  supported  the  Anti-Gallican  spirit  of 
the  gentry  and  the  people,  who  pretty  generally  came  to  a  resolution 
to  dismiss  all  French  teachers,  and  to  forbid  in  their  families  the 
use  of  that  language  upon  any  occasion  :  a  similar  disposition  was 
manifested  in  the  year  1806,  in  Petersburg,  in  a  much  higher 
quarter,  as  the  Emperor  ia  said  to  have  publicly  declared,  that  he 
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done  again.  Let  any  one  of  the  greater  courts 
declare  its  intention  of  communicating  with  foreign 
ministers  only  in  its  own  language,  or  in  Latin  or 
Italian,  and  a  revolution  in  this  respect  will  be 
brought  about  without  delay  or  opposition.  That 
this  change  is  desirable,  and  that  it  would  bring 
with  it  many  political,  literary,  and  even  moral 
advantages,  can  scarcely  be  disputed  ;  and  that  it 
may  take  place  at  some  future  period  is  by  no 
means  improbable*. 

Italian  was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, what  French  has  been  in  the  eighteenth  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  language  owed  to  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  that  extension  which  the  latter 
acquired  by  the  preponderance  of  French  power. 
When  that  power  declines,  and  it  is  too  gigantic  and 
too  oppressive  to  last,  the  language  will  decline 
with  it,  and  again  return  to  its  natural  limits ;  but 
what  language  will  succeed  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture. Italian  has  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  its 
superior  literature  to  recommend  it ;  but  English, 
with  similar  though  inferior  claims,  is  supported  by 
fashion,  a  very  powerful  ally,  by  influence  commen- 
surate with  the  known  world,  and  by  renown  that 
spreads  from  pole  to  pole.  It  is  already  the  language 
of  commerce,  as  French  is  that  of  diplomacy  ;  and 
while  the  one  is  confined  to  courts  and  capitals,  the 
other  spreads  over  continents  and  islands,  and  is  the 

never  expected  to  be  addressed  in  any  language  but  English  and 
Russian  :  but  in  neither  case  was  this  patriotic  resolution  supported  ; 
the  burghers  of  Vienna  resumed  their  French  grammars,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  submitted  to  French  influence. 

*  How^much  the  rejection  of  their  language  annoys  and  mortifies 
the  French  cabinet  appears  from  the  angry  expressions  of  Bonaparte, 
complaining  that,  in  the  late  negotiations  (of  1806)  the  English 
ministry  wished  to  lengthen  and  perplex  the  discussions  by  the 
introduction  of  Latin  forms^  &c. 
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dialect  of  the  busy  and  the  active  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  With  such  a  weight  on  its  side,  it  is 
possible,  even  probable,  that  the  scale  will  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  English  ;  a  preponderance  which 
may  flatter  our  vanity,  but  cannot  promote  our 
interest,  as  it  will  increase  an  influence  already 
exorbitant,  and  expose  us  more  and  more  to  the 
jealousies  and  the  suspicions  of  Europe. 

After  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether 
any  human  efforts  can  influence  the  fate  of  languages, 
or  abridge  or  prolong  their  destined  duration.     We 
move    along    in    a   vast   funeral   procession,   which 
conveys  individuals,  kingdoms,   and  empires,  with 
their  passions,  their  monuments,  their  languages,  to 
the  tomb.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  precede  us  in 
the  paths  of  oblivion ;    a    faint   murmur    of  their 
languages  reaches  our  ears,  to  subside  ere  long  in 
utter  silence.     Shall  our  less  perfect  dialects  be  more 
fortunate,  and  can  typographic  art  impart  to  them  an 
immortality  that  fate  refused  to  the  beauty  of  Greece 
and  to  the  majesty  of  Rome  ?  I  know  not ;  but  I 
can  scarce  expect  such  a  distinction.     One  consolation 
however  offers  itself  amid  this  general  wreck  of  man, 
of  his  works,  and  of  his  inventions ;  it  is  that  new 
political  associations  arise  from   the  dissolution  of 
kingdoms  and  empires,  and  call  forth  with  increased 
vigour  and  interest  the  energies  and  the  virtues  of 
the  human  heart :  that  new  combinations  of  sound 
spring  from  the  decay  of  fading  languages,  affording 
fresh  expressions  to  the  understanding,  and  opening 
other  fields  to  the  imagination  ;  and  that  thus  all  the 
shifting  scenery  and  the  ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  the 
external  world  tend  only  to  develop  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  finally  to  promote  the  gradual  per- 
fection of  the  intellectual  system. 

X  2 
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VII.  The  traveller  who  wishes  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  rehgion  of  Italy,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
European  territory,  would  do  well  to  consider  that 
in  all  Christian  countries  the  same  Gospel  is  pro- 
fessed, and  of  course  the  same  principal  articles  of 
belief  are  admitted,  the  same  moral  duties  are 
prescribed,  and  enforced  by  the  same  sanction  of 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  form  the  spirit  and 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  taught,  or  wheresoever  establislied.  When 
we  inquire,  therefore,  concerning  the  religion  of  a 
country,  we  mean  to  ask  whether  these  Christian 
virtues  influence  its  inhabitants  more  or  less  than 
they  do  those  of  other  Christian  countries,  and 
according  as  this  influence  is  perceptible  in  public 
and  private  life,  we  form  a  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able opinion.  The  exterior  of  religion,  that  is,  the 
forms  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  with  the  admi- 
nistration and  police  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
Protestant  traveller  will,  if  he  be  consistent,  abandon 
to  the  taste,  the  feelings,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
public;  certain  that  no  form  or  ritual  contrary  to 
these  grand  agents  in  human  affkirs,  by  whatever 
authority  it  may  be  supported,  will  long  prevail  in 
any  country.  If  we  examine  the  religion  of  Italy 
upon  these  principles,  we  shall  find  much  to  praise, 
and  something  perhaps  to  admire. 

In  attendance  on  public  worship,  the  Italians  are 
universally  regular,  and  though  such  constant  attend- 
ance niay  not  be  considered  as  a  certain  evidence  of 
a  sincere  faith,  yet  every  reader  of  reflection  will 
admit,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  either  infidelity 
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or  indifference.  These  latter  vices  are  indeed  very 
rare  in  this  country,  and  entirely  confined  to  a  few 
individuals  of  the  higher  class,  and  to  some  officers 
in  the  army,  who,  resigning  their  religion  with  their 
patriotism,  have  meanly  condescended  to  adopt  the 
fashions  and  the  opinions  of  revolutionary  France. 
Interest,  the  only  motive  that  can  induce  men  to  act 
in  opposition  to  their  conviction  and  feelings,  reaches 
only  a  few  ostensible  characters,  and,  excepting  under 
certain  persecuting  governments,  cannot  extend  to 
the  multitude. 

Nor  is  the  devotion  of  the  Italian  confined  to 
public  service.  The  churches  are  almost  always 
open;  persons  of  regular  life  and  of  independent 
circumstances  generally  visit  some  or  other  of  them 
every  day  :  and  individuals  of  every  condition  may 
be  seen  at  all  hours,  on  their  knees,  engaged  in 
prayer  or  meditation*.  Such  instances  of  unaffected 
devotion  often  melt  the  heart  of  the  pious  traveller, 
and  have,  not  unfrequently,  extorted  an  approving 
exclamation  from  observers,  in  other  respects  blinded 
by  early  prejudice,  or  inflamed  by  polemic  animosity. 
If  the  reader  be  inclined  to  condemn  such  practices 
as  superstitious  or  as  favourable  to  idleness,  let  him 
open  the  Gospel   first,   and  examine  well  iDOth  its 

*  "  C'est  un  usage  pieux  des  Catholiques,  et  que  nous  devrions 
imiter,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  with  her  usual  grace  and  feeling, 
"  de  laisser  les  ^glises  toujours  ouvertes ;  »/  y  a  tant  de  moments 
ou  I' on  eprouve  le  besoin  de  cet  asile,  et  jamais  on  n'y  entre  sans 
lessentir  une  emotion  qui  fait  du  bien  a  I'ame,  et  lui  rend,  comme 
une  ablution  sainte,  sa  force  et  sa  purete." — L'Allemagne,  i.  7. 

It  is  a  pious  custom  of  the  Catholics,  and  one  which  we  should 
do  well  in  imitating,  to  leave  the  churches  always  open:  there  are 
60  many  moments  when  we  feel  the  want  of  such  an  asylum  ;  and 
one  never  enters  into  them  without  feeling  an  emotion  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  soul,  and,  like  an  holy  ablution,  gives  it  back  its 
vigour  and  its  purity. 
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words  and  its  spirit;  then  let  him  consider  how- 
many  minutes  are  trifled  away  by  the  busiest  and 
most  active  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  finally  let 
him  remember  how  many  cares  corrode  the  human 
heart,  which  He  only,  who  wove  its  tissue,  can 
remove  or  mitigate. 

The  number  of  persons  who  receive  the  sacrament, 
and  the  becoming  gravity  of  their  deportment  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  will  be  another  source  of  edifi- 
cation to  a  sincere  Christian,  who,  of  whatsoever 
denomination  he  may  be,  must  always  rejoice  in 
seeing  this  affecting  rite  often  renewed  and  duly 
frequented.  I  say  nothing  of  the  numberless  reli- 
gious practices  interwoven  in  the  life  of  an  Italian, 
and  incorporated  with  the  whole  business  and 
very  substance  of  his  existence,  because  I  am 
aware  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  my 
readers  as  marks  rather  of  superstition  than  of 
piety*. 

*  One  observation,  however,  I  must  make,  in  conjunction  -with 
a  very  learned  and  pious  prelate  of  the  Established  Church  (Bishop 
Butler,  in  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Durham),  that  such  occa- 
sional memorandums  are  too  much  neglected  in  England,  and  that 
he  who  observes  them  with  prudence  and  discrimination  performs 
a  rational  and  useful  act  of  Christian  devotion.  In  fact,  when  an 
Italian,  passing  before  a  crucifix,  takes  off  his  hat,  he  means  not  to 
honour  the  wood  or  the  bronze  of  which  the  image  may  be  com- 
posed, but  to  express  his  reverence  and  gratitude  towards  the  sacred 
person  thus  represented  in  the  attitude  of  a  victim.  When  he 
shows  a  similar  respect  to  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  he  means  not  to 
adore  a  creature,  but  to  express  his  veneration  for  the  most  perfect 
model  of  virgin  modesty,  and  of  maternal  fondness,  on  record  in 
the  holy  Writings,  As  for  the  eucharistic  elemeuts,  whatsoever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  their  mystic  nature,  yet  they  are 
univei-sally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  im- 
pressive symbols  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Redeemer ;  the 
respect,  therefore,  shown  to  them,  in  which,  deficiency  is  perhaps 
more  blameable  than  excess,  must  rather  edify  than  offend  a  devout 
and  sensible  Christian. 
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External  practices,  I  know  full  well,  have  often 
been  employed  by  the  hypocrite  as  a  convenient  mask, 
and  still  more  frequently,  perhaps,  abused  by  the 
libertine  as  a  compensation  and  excuse ;  but  I  con- 
ceive that,  notwithstanding  such  perversion  of  mo- 
tive,.they  are,  when  generally  observed,  a  proof  con- 
vincing and  satisfactory  of  the  sincerity  and  activity 
of  national  faith. 

But  to  return  from  the  exterior  of  religion  to  prac- 
tices more  connected  with  its  internal  and  most  essen- 
tial qualities,  and  consequently  better  adapted  to  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen  in  general,  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  no  country  exhibits  more  splendid  ex- 
amples of  public  benevolence,  or  furnishes  more 
affecting  instances  of  private  charity,  than  Italy. 
Christian  countries,  in  general  (for  there  are  some 
exceptions),  and  our  own  in  particular,  are  not 
deficient  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  public 
establishments  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  ; 
but,  even  in  this  respect,  whoever  has  visited  and 
examined  the  hospitals  of  Rome,,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Milan,  will  readily  admit,  that  Italy  has 
the  honourable  advantage  of  surpassing  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  in  the  number  and  the  magnificence 
of  her  charitable  foundations.  To  describe  these 
edifices  in  detail,  would  require  a  separate  work  of 
considerable  extent ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  perhaps 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  there  is  no  disease  of  body, 
no  distress  of  mind,  no  visitation  of  Providence,  to 
which  the  human  form  is  liable,  from  its  first  appear- 
ance till  its  final  deposition  in  the  grave,  which  is 
not  relieved  with  tenderness,  and  provided  for,  if 
beyond  relief,  with  a  prodigality  of  charity  seldom 
witnessed  elsewhere*.      However,    one  or    two  in- 


•  It  has  been  justly   observed,   that  beneficent   establishments 
owe  their  origin  to  Christianity,  and  that  the  Greeks,  and  even  the 
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stances  may  be  necessary  for  explanation.  "We  have 
in  England  such  establishments  as  foundling  hospitals; 
but  everybody  knows  what  interest  and  recommen- 
dation are  necessary  to  introduce  an  unfortunate 
infant  into  such  asylums.  In  many  of  the  great 
towns  of  Italy,  and  in  several  of  the  smaller,  feuch 
hospitals  may  be  found ;  and  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
exposure  with  regard  to  the  child,  and  to  spare  the 
delicacy  or  the  pride  of  the  parent,  a  box  or  case 
opens  to  the  street,  turning  on  a  pivot,  in  which  the 
infant  may  be  placed  at  any  hour,  and  upon  ringing 
a  bell  to  give  notice  within,  is  immediately  admitted 
without  recommendation  or  inquiry.  One  request 
only  is  made  to  the  parent,  and  that  is  to  annex  a 
paper  to  inform  the  administrators  whether  the  child 
be  baptised  or  not,  and  whether  there  be  any  dis- 
position in  the  parent  to  acknowledge  it  at  a  future 
period. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Michael,  situated  in  the  Ripa 
Grande,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  its  extent,  endowment,  and  utility.  Its 
front  spreads  along  the  river  side,  five  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  fifty  in  height ;  to  it  are  annexed  a 
magnificent  church,  a  copious  library,  schools,  and 
work-rooms.      It  admits  foundlings,  orphans,   and 

Romans,  howsoever  humane  in  some  respects,  had  little  or  no  idea 
of  such  methods  of  relief.  The  only  institution,  or  rather  regula- 
tion, that  bears  any  resemblance  to  any  branch  of  our  public  chari- 
ties is  the  provision  made  by  Trajan  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  Rome  first,  and  afterwards  extended  to  Italy  at  large. 
The  younger  Pliny  extols  this  institution  with  becoming  eloquence. 
The  mode  in  which  the  expense  was  defrayed  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  The  legal  interest  of  money  was  then  twelve  per  cent. ; 
the  emperor  lent  money  to  such  landholders  as  wished  to  borrow  at 
five  per  cent.,  obliging  them  to  pay  the  interest  into  an  office  opened 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  interest  was  low,  the  number  of  borrowers 
was  great,  and  the  funds  superabundant. — Brotier,  Note  iu  Supple- 
ment, Hist.  V.  J  Plin.  Paneg.  xxTiii% 
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friendless  children,  decayed  tradesmen,  time-worn 
servants,  and  the  aged  of  all  descriptions,  when  for- 
lorn and  helpless.  The  latter  it  supplies  with  every 
assistance,  spiritual  and  corporal,  necessary  to  their 
years  and  infirmities.  The  former  are  nursed,  edu- 
cated, instructed  in  languages  or  trades,  as  their 
abilities  and  dispositions  seem  to  require,  and  when 
they  have  learned  some  art  or  method  of  procuring 
a  livelihood,  they  are  dismissed  from  the  hospital 
with  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  five  pounds.  Both  sexes  are  admitted, 
but  lodged  in  different  wings  of  the  hospital,  and 
kept  carefully  separate,  even  in  the  church. 

I  pass  over  in  silence  the  superb  Hospital  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  occupying  one- half  of  the  vast  palace 
annexed  to  that  cathedral,  and  containing  six  hundred 
patients  ;  and  the  numberless  similar  establishments 
that  truly  grace  and  almost  consecrate  the  fourteen 
regions  or  districts  of  this  parent  of  cities,  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  and  civilised  world*. 

On  the  subject  of  hospitals  I  shall  only  add,  that 
in  many  of  them  the  sick  are  attended,  and  the  igno- 
rant instructed,  by  persons  who  devote  themselves 
voluntarily  to  that  disgusting  and  laborious  task,  and 
perform  it  with  a  tenderness  and  a  delicacy  which 
personal  attachment,  or  the  still  more  active  and 
disinterested  principle  of  Christian  charity,  is  alone 
capable  of  inspiring.  But,  besides  these  public  estab- 
lishments, there  are  benevolent  institutions,  which, 
though  properly  speaking  of  a  private  nature,  are 

*  It  is  wth  regret  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  add,  that  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  French  soldiers,  and  the  rapacity  of  their  generals, 
have  nearly  stripped  the  Roman  hospitals  of  all  their  furniture,  not 
excepting  bedsteads,  doors,  and  even  windows  ;  and  what  is  still 
more  distressing,  because  irremediable,  almost  exhausted  the  funds 
by  Avhich  they  had  been  supported,  by  draining  the  public  treasury, 
and  destroying  the  credit  of  the  state. 
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widely  spread  and  extensively  felt ;  I  allude  to  con- 
fraternities^ or,  to  use  a  more  classical  appellation, 
sodalities.  These  sodalities.,  or,  as  the  name  implies, 
companies,  are  formed  by  the  voluntary  agreement 
of  a  certain  number  of  charitable  persons,  who  unite 
together  in  order  to  relieve  more  effectually  some 
particular  species  of  distress.  Thus,  one  of  these 
benevolent  societies  devotes  its  attention  to  the  wants 
of  humble  but  decent  families,  and  contrives  to  ad- 
minister its  alms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  their 
necessities,  and  yet  spare  their  honourable  feelings. 
Another  pays  off  debts  contracted  under  the  pressure 
of  unavoidable  distress,  and  restores  the  industrious 
sufferer  to  liberty  and  to  labour,  A  third  under- 
takes to  visit  jails,  and  to  furnish  means  of  comfort 
to  such  prisoners  as  are  friendless  and  forsaken.  A 
fourth  discovers  the  obscure  and  forlorn  sick,  supplies 
them  with  medicines  and  professional  assistance ;  if 
they  recover,  affords  them  nutritive  food  while  in  a 
state  of  convalescence ;  if  they  die,  pays  the  expenses 
of  their  funeral,  and  accompanies  them  with  decent 
ceremony  to  the  grave*. 

As  I  do  not  mean  to  enumerate  all  these  humane 
and  truly  Christian  associations,  I  pass  over  in  silence 
those  who  make  it  their  object  to  instruct  ignorant 
youth  and  to  portion  virgin  innocence ;  I  need  only 
say,  that  every  want  and  every  misfortune  are  cer- 
tain of  meeting  with  corresponding  assistance  from 
some  band  or  other  of  generous  brethren :  and  the 
traveller  who  contemplates  the  unwearied  exertions 
of  so  many  individuals  united  for  such  noble  pur- 
poses, will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  in  no 
country  has  charity  assumed  so  many  forms,  or  tried 

•  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  several  of  these  charitable 
societies  have  been  enumerated  in  the  account  given  of  the  Hospitals 
at  Naples. 
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SO  many  arts,  to  discover  and  to  assuage  the  com- 
plicated varieties  of  human  misery.  These  associa- 
tions are  composed  principally  of  the  middling  classes, 
because  in  all  countries  these  classes  possess  the 
greatest  share  of  virtue  and  of  compassion ;  yet  the 
most  exalted  characters  for  rank,  fortune,  and  talents, 
enrol  their  names  among  them,  and  frequently  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  zeal  and  by  their  activity 
in  the  career  of  benevolence.  On  all  public  occasions, 
it  is  true,  the  members  wear  a  dress  that  disguises 
and  levels  all  ranks,  under  an  appearance,  grotesque 
and  ridiculous  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger, 
but  very  well  contrived  to  stifle  that  vanity  which 
is  so  often  the  stimulus  and  the  bane  of  public  gene- 
rosity. 

From  these  superabundant  funds  of  public  and 
private  charities,  the  poor  of  Italy,  a  class  more  nu- 
merous there  than  in  most  other  countries,  owing  in 
general  to  its  great  population,  and  in  particular  to 
the  stagnating  commerce,  the  declining  manufactures, 
and  the  narrow  policy  of  many  of  its  states,  are  sup- 
ported with  comfort  to  themselves  and  with  a  certain 
sense  of  independence,  without  the  oppressive  burden 
of  poor  rates,  so  inadequate  to  their  object  and  so 
galling  to  the  community. 

After  these  details,  in  which  I  am  not  conscious 
of  exaggeration  or  of  misrepresentation,  I  think  my- 
self warranted  in  concluding,  that  a  religion  which 
thus  manifests  its  influence  by  so  many  effusions 
of  devotion,  and  by  so  many  deeds  of  benevolence, 
must  be,  or  I  know  not  what  can  be,  true  genuine 
Christianity. 

Before  I  drop  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
something  on  the  attention  paid  to  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  Italy,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  several 
travellers,  that  the  lower  classes  in  that  country  are 
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not  only  neglected  but  purposely  kept  in  a  state  of 
ignorance ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
such  writers  either  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
blinded  by  their  prejudices,  or  have  given  their 
opinion  witheut  the  degree  of  observation  requisite 
to  ascertain  its  accuracy.  In  opposition  to  this  par- 
tial and  injurious  representation,  I  shall  state  the 
following  facts : — In  the  diocese  of  Milan,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  in  the  vast  tract  of  country 
included  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Milan,  in  every  parochial  church  the  bell  tolls  at  two 
o'clock  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  all  the 
youth  of  the  parish  assemble  in  the  church  :  the  girls 
are  placed  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the  other :  they 
are  then  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  ages 
and  their  progress,  and  instructed  either  by  the  clergy 
attached  to  the  church,  or  by  pious  persons  who 
voluntarily  devote  their  time  to  this  most  useful 
employment ;  while  the  pastor  himself  goes  from 
class  to  class,  examines  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  and  closes  the  whole  at  four  o'clock  by  a 
catechistical  discourse.  The  writer  first  observed 
this  mode  of  instruction  at  Desensano,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  then  at  Mantua,  and  finally, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  whose  immense  nave  and 
aisles,  almost  equal  in  extent  to  St.  Peter's,  were  then 
crowded  with  youths  and  with  children.  He  was 
struck  more  than  once  with  the  great  readiness  of  the 
answers,  and  often  edified  by  the  patience  and  the 
assiduity  of  the  teachers. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy  children  are  catechised  re- 
gularly, and  almost  invariably  in  the  parish  church 
by  their  pastor,  and  besides  these  general  instructions 
every  young  person  is  obliged  to  attend  a  course  of 
instruction  for  some  months  previous   to   the  first 
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communion,  and  again  before  confirmation.  It  may 
perhaps  be  asked,  what  the  catechisms  contain,  and 
whether  they  are  compiled  with  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. As  I  have  several  of  these  little  elementary 
books  in  my  possession,  I  am  enabled  to  answer  that 
they  contain  an  explanation  of  the  Creed,  the  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments, 
and  have  sometimes  annexed  an  account  of  the  fes- 
tivals, fasts,  and  public  ceremonies  :  so  that  whatever 
redundancies  the  Protestant  reader  may  find  in  the 
compilation,  he  can  never  complain  of  the  omission 
or  of  the  neglect  of  essentials.  The  truth  is,  and  in 
spite  of  prejudice  it  must  be  spoken,  the  Italian 
common  people  are,  to  say  the  least,  full  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  truths,  the  duties,  and  the 
motives  of  religion  as  the  same  class  in  England,  and 
instances  of  very  gross  ignorance  seldom  occur,  unless 
in  the  superabundant  population  of  great  towns  and 
of  overgrown  capitals.  It  is,  I  know,  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  principal  source  of  religious  informa- 
tion is  shut  up  in  Italy  (and  indeed  in  all  catholic 
countries)  by  the  prohibition  of  translated  Bibles  ; 
but  this  opinion,  though  supported  by  the  united 
authority  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  press,  is  founded 
upon  a  slight  mistake.  Translations,  when  supposed 
to  alter  the  sense  or  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the 
sacred  Writings  (and  many  such  have  been  circulated 
in  most  countries)  are  prohibited  ;  when  considered 
as  tolerably  accurate,  they  are  allowed  and  encou- 
raged. Of  the  latter  description,  an  Italian  transla- 
tion exists,  penned  with  great  elegance,  and  re- 
commended to  public  perusal  by  no  less  than  papal 
authority. 

After  this  impartial  exposition,  I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded,  and  my  reader,  if  one  single  spark 
of  Christian  charity  glows  in  his  bosom,  will  rejoice 
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in  the  conclusion ;  in  the  first  place,  that  in  a  country 
thus  superahounding  in  works  of  henevolence,  the 
spirit  of  charity,  that  characteristic  mark  of  genuine 
Christianity,  must  be  alive  and  active  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  a  nation,  furnished  with  so  many 
means  of  instruction,  cannot  perish  through  ignor- 
ance of  the  saving  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

But  many  of  my  readers  may  exclaim,  with  sur- 
prise and  impatience  :  What !  are  then  the  accounts 
of  Itahan  superstition  and  bigotry,  which  we  have 
so  often  read  and  so  often  laughed  at,  all  false.?  Is 
there  no  idolatry  in  Italy,  no  priestcraft,  no  abuse  ? 
Surely,  our  author  must  be  blinded  by  his  partiality, 
and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  extend  his  admiration  even 
to  the  absurdities  and  the  deformities  of  its  corrupted 
religion.  Without  doubt,  the  author  has  his  pre- 
judices, and  may  be  influenced  not  a  little  perhaps 
by  his  enthusiasm  ;  but  his  prejudices  and  his  enthu- 
siasm lean,  he  hopes, towards  benevolence,  and  prompt 
him  to  pity  and  to  excuse  the  errors  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  abandons  to  Burnet,  Addison,  Mis- 
son,  &c.,  and  to  the  herd  of  travellers  who  follow 
their  traces,  the  task  of  inflaming  animosity,  and  of 
working  up  the  zeal  of  the  reader  into  fury  by  mis- 
conceived and  overcharged  descriptions.  He  wishes 
to  lull  these  stormy  passions  to  rest,  to  reconcile  the 
reader  to  his  fellow- creatures  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  extend  to  their  abuses  and 
their  weaknesses  some  portion  of  that  indulgence, 
which  he  seldom  refuses  to  the  absurdities  and  the 
follies  that,  now  and  then,  attract  his  attention  at 
home.  To  answer  the  above-mentioned  query,  there- 
fore, many  abuses,  without  doubt,  may  be  observed 
in  Italy  ;  some  priestcraft,  if  by  priestcraft  be  meant 
an  interested  attempt  to  work  upon  the  simple  piety 
of  the  people ;  but  I  believe  and  trust,  no  idolatry. 
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It  may  here  perhaps  be  expected,  that  I  shall  amuse 
my  readers  with  a  long  enumeration  of  ridiculous 
pictures,  wonder-working  images,  all-powerful  in- 
dulgencies;  exhibit  to  their  delighted  eyes,  a  gro- 
tesque line  o^friarsy 

White,  black,  and  grey,  and  all  their  trumpery  ; 

Par.  Lost,  iii.  476. 

and  close  the  whole  with  an  authentic  document, 
giving  pardon  to  past,  present,  and  future  sins.  No: 
I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  public  understand- 
ing at  present  to  insult  it  with  such  trash,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  present  to  it,  as  a  better  entertainment, 
some  reflections  on  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  pro- 
bable reformation  of  these  abuses. 

In  the  regions  of  the  South,  where  the  sky  is 
bright  and  nature  beautiful;  where  the  heart  is  warm 
and  the  imagination  active ;  external  demonstrations 
have  ever  been  employed  to  express  feelings  too  big 
for  utterance,  and  external  shows  introduced  to  con- 
vey impressions  and  to  excite  sentiments  grand  and 
sublime,  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  language.  The 
demonstrations  of  respect  used  anciently  in  the  East, 
are  w^ell  known ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  recal  to  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  the  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  which  represent  Abraham  prostrate  before 
his  guests,  or  Jacob  at  the  feet  of  Esau,  a  posture  of 
respect,  amongst  us  exclusively  confined  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Almighty.  It  is  equally  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  acting  under 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven,  so  far  humoured 
the  oriental  fondness  for  show,  as  to  prescribe  many 
minute  observances  and  an  annual  succession  of  pomp- 
ous exhibitions.  The  Greeks  shared  the  passions  and 
the  propensities  of  their  Asiatic  neighbours,  and  dis- 
played their  taste  for  pageantry  principally  in  tl»eir 
games,  which  were  in  fact  their  yearly  public  meet- 
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ings,  where  the  national  talents  and  character  were 
exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Romans,  a  more  warlike  and  a  more  solemn 
people,  loved  pomp  equally,  but  employed  it  better  ; 
and,  confining  it  to  the  grand  objects  that  occupied 
exclusively  their  thoughts,  to  conquest  and  religion, 
they  displayed  it  in  the  triumphs  of  their  heroes  and 
in  the  worship  of  their  gods.  But  when  the  success- 
ful invasions  of  the  barbarians  had  for  ever  closed  the 
long  series  of  the  former  ;  and  when  Christianity  had 
presented  objects  infinitely  more  sublime  and  more 
awful  for  the  exercise  of  the  latter ;  then  religion 
became  their  only  occupation,  and  took  possession  of 
their  minds,  not  as  a  principle  only,  but  as  a  domi- 
neering passion,  that  claimed  for  itself  the  tribute  of 
all  their  talents  and  of  all  their  faculties.  Then  the 
spacious  BasilicEe  were  opened  for  the  assemblies  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  forsaken  temples  converted  into 
churches  ;  the  lights  that  preceded  the  Book  of  Laws 
and  the  Praetor,  now  moved  before  the  Gospels  and 
the  Bishop ;  the  solemn  tones  of  tragic  declamation 
were  adapted  to  the  lecture  of  the  Holy  Books ;  and 
the  Psalms  were  tuned  to  the  modulations  of  the 
Greek  choruses.  To  this  magnificence  were  super- 
added the  silent  but  impressive  charms  of  order  and 
of  decorum  reigning  undisturbed  over  an  immense 
assembly;  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  clergy, 
clothed  in  white,  and  ranged  in  a  semicircle  behind 
the  altar,  and  at  their  head  the  majestic  form  of  their 
aged  pontiff,  renowned  perhaps  alike  for  his  sanctity, 
for  his  wisdom,  and  for  his  eloqiience.  The  circus 
and  the  theatre,  without  doubt,  have  exhibited  many 
a  gay  show,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
has  been  the  stage  of  many  a  noble  pageant ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  Rome  ever  witnessed  a 
grander  spectacle  than  that  anciently  displayed  in  the 
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illuminated  cathedral  of  the  Vatican  on  the  night  of 
the  Nativity,  or  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  on  the  more 
solemn  vigil  of  the  Resurrection. 

As  years  of  war  and  of  devastation  rolled  on  suc- 
cessively, the  prospect  of  the  Roman  world  darkened 
raore  and  more ;  the  forum  was  deserted,  the  circus 
and  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  temples  were  shut 
up  for  ever,  and  even  the  very  tutelar  divinities  of 
the  empire  were  forgotten.  In  these  times  of  disaster 
and  of  depression,  the  Basilicte  alone  remained  open, 
the  only  places  of  public  resort,  the  only  retreat  from 
public  misery,  where  the  mind  was  soothed  by  the 
consolations,  and  the  eyes  delighted  with  the  solem- 
nities of  religion.  In  these  sanctuaries  the  Romans 
assembled  w^ith  complacency  ;  there,  free  from  bar- 
barian intrusion,  they  heard  the  language  and  beheld 
the  vestments  of  their  fathers ;  there  they  saw  and 
venerated  in  their  clergy  and  in  their  prelates  the 
grave  and  dignified  deportment  of  the  magistrates  of 
ancient  Rome;  and  there  they  were,  entertained 
with  pomps  and  ceremonies,  pure,  calm,  and  holy, 
that  melted  and  improved  the  heart,  while  they  cap- 
tivated the  senses,  and  were  by  that  circumstance 
alone  far  more  impressive  and  more  delightful  than 
the  impure,  turbulent,  and  often  inhuman  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  and  of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  invaders  themselves,  however  fierce  and 
untractable  at  first,  were  gradually  tamed  and  civilised 
by  the  climate,  by  the  arts,  by  the  manners,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  religion  of  the  Romans ;  and  they 
embraced  its  doctrines,  not  with  the  zeal  of  converts 
only,  but  with  the  impetuosity  and  the  passion  that 
characterise  the  proceedings  of  barbarians.  The 
conversion  of  these  half- savages  gave,  as  may  be 
supposed,  a  new  and  a  stronger  impulse  to  the 
national  propensities,  and  sometimes  made,  not  rcli- 
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gion  only,  but  as  is  natural  to  unpolished  minds,  its 
exterior  and  sensible  form,  the  grand  object  of  their 
thoughts  and  of  their  devotion.  Hence,  to  build,  to 
ornament,  and  to  endow  churches ;  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  clergy,  and  to  found  monasteries ;  to 
discover  relics,  and  to  deposit  them  in  splendid 
shrines ;  to  lengthen  the  service  by  new  offices,  and 
to  swell  the  ritual  with  fresh  ceremonies  ;  to  invent 
pomps  more  magnificent,  and  habits  more  dazzling, 
became  the  occupation  of  the  clergy,  the  ambition  of 
nobles,  and  the  pride  of  sovereigns.  It  is  indeed 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  while  zeal  increased, 
taste  was  on  the  decline;  and  that  many  of  the 
institutions  and  the  inventions  of  the  seventh  and  the 
succeeding  ages,  though  intended  to  grace,  too  fre- 
quently disfigure  the  exterior  of  religion.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  language  of  signs,  like  that  of  words, 
may  be  overcharged  with  ornament,  and  that,  in 
both,  overstrained  attempts  to  catch  the  beautiful^ 
or  to  reach  the  sublime,  generally  terminate  in  little- 
ness and  in  absurdity.  We  accordingly  find,  that 
the  same  bad  taste  which  encumbered,  the  ritual 
with  petty  observances,  infected  the  style  of  the 
times,  and  filled  it  with  obscure  allusions,  and  turgid 
epithets. 

This  evil  continued  to  increase  with  the  ignorance 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  filling  the  church 
with  new  orders,  and  deforming  divine  service  with 
new  rites,  new  dresses,  new  festivals,  and  new  devo- 
tions ;  till  the  revival  of  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century 
first  checked  the  abuse,  and  has  ever  since  been 
employed,  gradually,  but  effectually,  in  driving  the 
holy  Vandals  off  the  stage,  and  in  clearing  the  ritual 
of  the  accumulated  lumber  of  the  seven  preceding 
centuries.  Under  the  secret  influence  of  this  im- 
proving spirit,  absurd  relics,  formerly  honoured  with 
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ill-placed,  though  well-meant  reverence,  are  now  left 
to  moulder  unnoticed  in  their  shrines  ;  petty  forms 
of  devotion  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse;  the 
ornaments  of  the  church  are  assuming  a  more  dig- 
nified appearance;  the  number  of  holidays  introduced 
among  the  barbarians,  who  had  little  to  employ  their 
time  but  war  and  rapine,  has  been  diminished  and 
adapted  to  the  more  active  genius  of  a  highly  civilised 
generation ;  and  the  police  and  external  discipline  of 
the  church  is  gradually  fashioning  itself  to  the  feelings 
and  the  wants  of  modern  society. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  now  existing 
in  Italy,  though  an  abuse,  is  nevertheless  neither 
suoh  an  absurdity  nor  such  a  grievance  as  English- 
men are  generally  apt  to  imagine  it  to  be,  for  the 
following  reason,  which,  though  very  obvious,  has 
not,  I  believe,  yet  occurred  to  any  of  our  travelled 
authors.  In  a  country  where  the  population  is 
immense,  and  all  that  population  of  the  same  religion, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  parochial  clergy  alone 
are  not  sufl&ciently  numerous  to  answer  the  calls  and 
to  supply  all  the  religious  wants  of  their  flocks  ; 
especially  when  the  instruction  of  every  child,  and 
the  visitation  of  every  sick  individual,  are  considered 
as  essential  parts  of  parochial  duty ;  and  when  every 
person  of  every  description,  of  an  age  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  importance  of  such  a  duty,  is  obliged 
to  receive  the  sacrament  every  year  at  or  near  the 
festival  of  Easter.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  personally 
to  fulfil  these  duties,  deputies  and  assistants  are 
indispensably  necessary ;  and  who  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  fill  such  humble  offices  than  men  who  ask 
no  salary  and  refuse  no  task ;  who,  content  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  the  common  people  use, 
are  always  ready  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  to  relieve  them  in  the  discbarge  of  the 
y2 
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most  laborious  and  burdensome  functions  ?  Now, 
such  are  the  friars,  a  set  of  people  despised  and 
much  traduced  by  strangers,  but,  in  truth,  humble, 
unassuming,  and  disinterested,  obliging  to  all  visit- 
ants, and,  I  must  add,  officiously  attentive  to  their 
foreign  censors. 

Add  to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Italy  is  spread 
over  the  fastnesses,  and  immersed  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Apennines,  and  not  unfrequently  separated  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  by  barriers  of  ice  and 
snow.  When  in  these  lonely  wilds,  the  traveller 
discovers,  rising  on  some  tufted  eminence,  the  humble 
spire  of  a  convent ;  or  when  from  the  midst  of  a 
neighbouring  forest  he  hears  the  bell  of  an  ancient 
abbey  tolling  in  his  ear,  religion  and  hospitality  seem 
to  rise  before  him,  to  soften  the  savage  features  of 
the  scene,  and  to  inspire  hopes  of  protection  and 
refreshment.  Seldom,  I  believe,  are  these  hopes 
disappointed.  In  the  rich  abbey,  he  may  loiter  day 
after  day  and  still  find  his  presence  acceptable,  and 
his  hosts  entertaining  :  in  the  humble  convent  he  will 
meet  with  a  hearty  welcome,  be  introduced  into  the 
best  apartment,  and  partake  of  their  very  best  fare. 
If  he  stays,  he  confers  an  obligation ;  if  he  goes,  he 
departs,  votis  et  ominibus,  with  their  blessings  and 
their  prayers.  Such  acts  of  kindness  remind  us  that 
we  are  Christians  and  brothers,'  and  in  spite  of 
religious  animosity  melt  and  delight  the  benevolent 
heart 

But  these  convents  are  supported  by  charity,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  encouragement  to  idleness, 
and  a  tax  upon  the  industrious  poor ;  and  their 
inhabitants  are  a  lazy  set  of  mendicants,  mere  drones 
in  society,  always  ignorant,  often  debauched,  and 
ever  useless.    Such  is  the  language  of  many  travellers, 
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and  of  another  class,  perhaps  equally  attached  to 
truth  and  full  as  entertaining,  of  many  novelists  and 
many  romance  writers.  But  with  all  due  respect  to 
such  formidable  authorities,  I  must  state  my  opinion, 
not  formed  in  the  closet  but  founded  upon  local 
observation.  These  convents  are  supported  by 
charity,  it  is  true ;  but  that  charity  is  a  voluntary 
gift,  proportioned  to  the  means  and  the  inclination 
of  the  donor,  and  generally  drawn  from  the  stores  of 
the  rich,  not  scraped  from  the  pittance  of  the  poor. 
Their  inhabitants  are  mendicants  ;  but  they  refund 
the  alms  which  they  collect,  with  interest  into  the 
common  stock,  by  sharing  them  with  the  poor  and 
the  cripple,  with  the  blind  and  the  sick,  with  the 
houseless  pilgrim  and  the  benighted  wanderer.  Thus 
they  spare  their  country  the  expense  of  workhouses, 
with  all  their  prodigal  appendages  ;  and  they  render 
it  a  still  more  important  service,  in  preserving  it 
from  the  oppressive  and  ever-accumulating  burden 
of  poor-rates.  They  instruct  the  ignorant;  they 
visit  the  sick ;  they  nurse  the  dying,  and  they  bury 
the  dead ;  employments,  silent  and  obscure  indeed, 
but  perhaps  as  useful  to  mankind  and  as  acceptable 
to  the  Divinity,  as  the  bustling  exertions  of  many 
a  traveller,  and  the  voluminous  writings  of  many  an 
author.  Those  who  charge  them  with  with  igno- 
rance and  debauchery,  must  have  been  very  partial, 
or  very  inconsiderate  observers,  extending  the  defects 
or  vices  of  a  few,  perhaps  lay-brothers  (that  is,  ser- 
vants in  the  dress  of  the  order),  to  the  whole  body : 
a  mode  of  reasoning  which  we  very  justly  reject, 
when  applied  to  our  own  country  and  to  its  cor- 
porations, but  which  we  are  very  apt  to  adopt 
when  speaking  of  other  countries  and  of  their  institu- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  information,  the  truth  is,  that  in 
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the  greater  convents,  such  as  exist  in  cities,  a  tra- 
veller is  certain  of  discovering,  if  he  chooses  to 
inquire  for  them,  some  men  of  general  erudition; 
and  he  will  find  the  brotherhood  at  large  sometimes 
well  versed  in  Latin  and  Italian  literature,  and 
always  in  divinity,  the  peculiar  science  of  their  pro- 
fession. In  the  rural  convents,  the  case  is  diiferent. 
Taste  and  learning  would  be  an  encumbrance  to  a 
friar,  doomed  for  life  to  associate  with  rustics  :  piety, 
good-nature,  some  Latin,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  duty,  are  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  all  that 
the  traveller  will  find  among  these  humble  fathers 
of  the  desert. 

As  to  the  morality  of  convents,  we  must  form  our 
opinion  of  it  with  a  due  regard  to  their  number,  as 
in  all  aggregate  bodies  composed  of  human  beings 
some  instances  must  be  found  of  the  weakness  of  our 
common  nature  ;  and  such  irregularities,  if  not  be- 
yond the  ordinary  proportion  of  frailty  inseparable 
from  the  best  establishments  in  similar  circumstances, 
may  claim  indulgence. 

Now,  though  instances  of  gross  immorality  are 
sometimes  heard  of,  and  occasional  deviations  are 
perhaps  not  unfrequent ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  but 
just  to  acknowledge,  that  piety  and  decorum  gene- 
rally prevail  in  convents,  and  that  examples  of  devo- 
tion, of  holiness,  and  of  disinterestedness,  are  frequent 
enough  to  edify  the  candid  observer,  whilst  they 
obliterate  all  little  incidental  interruptions  of  reli- 
gious regularity.  Extremes  of  vice  are  rare,  fortu- 
nately, in  all  ranks,  and  most  certainly  very  unusual 
indeed  in  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  friar,  in  fact,  who  becomes  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  generally  flies  from  the  gloom  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  convent,  and  endeavours  to  lose  the 
remembrance  of  his  engagements  and  of  his  duties  in 
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the  bustle  and  dissipation  of  ordinary  life.  In  fine, 
I  may  venture  to  assure  the  English  traveller,  that 
he  may  pass  the  night  in  any  convent  in  Italy  witli- 
out  the  least  chance  of  being  alarmed  by  sounds  of 
midnight  revelry,  and  without  the  smallest  danger 
from  the  daggers  of  a  Schedoni^  a  Belloni^  or  of  any 
such  hooded  ruffian  ;  that  the  tolling  of  bells,  and 
perhaps  the  swell  of  the  organ,  may  chance  to  dis- 
turb his  morning  slumbers  ;  and  that  some  benevo- 
lent Father  Xo/'^w^ro  may  inquire,  rather  unseasonably, 
about  his  health  and  repose. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  reader  a  short  account  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  of  Italy,  and  the  different  Orders  that 
devotion  or  authority  have  superinduced  in  the  course 
of  ages  into  the  clerical  body.  The  pope,  as  primate, 
presides  over  the  Church  of  Italy,  with  the  same 
rights  and  prerogatives  as  accompany  the  same  title 
in  other  countries.  There  is  one  patriarch  who 
resides  at  Venice,  but  derives  his  title  and  honour 
from  the  ancient  See  of  Aquileia,  destroyed  by  the 
Huns  under  Attila,  in  the  year  452,  and  ever  since 
existing  only  as  an  insignificant  town,  or  rather  vil- 
lage. All  the  great  cities,  and  some  of  a  secondary 
rate,  have  archbishops,  while  almost  every  town,  at 
least  if  ancient,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  To  account 
for  this  extraordinary  number  of  bishops,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
planted  in  Italy  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  by 
their  immediate  successors,  who,  according  to  the 
primitive  practice,  were  accustomed  to  appoint  in 
every  town  a  bishop  and  deacons.  Besides  the  cathe- 
drals there  are  several  collegiate  churches  which  have 
their  deans  and  chapters ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  deans  and  canons  of  every  description  are 
obliged  to  reside  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year. 
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and  to  attend  regularly  at  the  three  public  services 
of  the  day,  viz.  morning  service,  at  four,  five,  or  six ; 
solemn  communion  service,  or  high  mass,  about  ten  ; 
and  evening  service,  about  three.  The  parochial 
clergy  are  numerous  ;  pluralities  are  never  allowed, 
and  constant  residence  is  strictly  enforced.  So  far 
the  difference  between  the  Italian  and  English  hier- 
archy, if  we  except  the  article  of  residence,  is  not 
material ;  in  the  following  circumstances  they  differ 
totally,  and  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies  the 
reader  must  determine. 

In  Italy  every  bishop  has  his  diocesan  seminary 
or  college,  consecrated  solely  to  ecclesiastical  edu- 
cation, under  his  own  inspection,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  few  clergymen  of  an  advanced  age, 
and  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning. 
In  this  seminary,  the  candidates  for  orders  in  the 
diocese  are  obliged  to  pass  three  years  under  rigor- 
ous discipline  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  their  ecclesiastical 
functions,  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  priesthood. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  course  of  studies  is  adopted 
in  these  establishments  ?  The  student  is  obliged  to 
attend  twice  a  day  at  lectures  on  the  Scriptures,  on 
ethics,  and  on  theology.  The  mode  of  treating  these 
topics  depends  upon  the  taste  and  the  talents  of  the 
lecturer  ;  but  the  two  latter  are  generally  discussed 
in  the  scholastic  manner,  which  has  long  since  fallen 
into  contempt  and  ridicule  amongst  us  ;  though  the 
zealous  Protestant  must  know,  that  the  Reformers, 
particularly  Luther  and  Calvin,  derived  from  it  the 
weapons  which  they  employed  against  their  antago- 
nists, and  the  skill  with  which  they  used  them. 
The  truth  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  quibbles,  the 
sophisms,  the  trivial .  distinctions,  and  the  cobweb 
refinements,  introduced  into  it,  a  course  of  school 
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divinity  givts  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  view  of 
theology  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
furnishes  a  man  of  judgment  and  of  discrimination 
with  the  best  proofs,  the  strongest  objections,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  answers,  upon  almost  every 
question  that  has  occupied  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  regular  and  aposto- 
lic part  of  the  Italian  Church,  of  th&  clergy,  simply 
and  properly  so  called ;  a  body  of  men  as  exemplary 
in  their  conduct  and  as  active  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  as  any  national  clergy  in  the  Christian  world. 
The  traveller  must  not  confound  w^ith  the  clergy  a 
set  of  men  who  wear  the  clerical  habit  merely  as  a 
convenient  dress,  that  enables  them  to  appear  re- 
spectably in  public  places,  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  good  company,  and  sometimes  to  cover  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  very  opposite  to  the  virtues  im- 
plied by  such  a  habit.  The  intrigues  and  vices  of 
these  adventurers  have  too  often  been  attributed  by 
hasty  and  ignorant  persons  to  the  body  whose  uni- 
form they  presume  to  wear,  with  just  as  much  rea- 
son as  the  deceptions  of  swindlers  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  sometimes  assumed 
for  such  sinister  purposes. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  cle- 
rical body  in  Italy  is  too  numerous  ;  that  many 
supernumeraries  might  be  retrenched;  and  that  such 
a  reform  would  contribute  much  to  the  edification  of 
the  public,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  body  itself. 
But  wherever  any  profession  has  acquired  celebrity, 
or  any  corporation  seems  to  open  a  wider  or  a  shorter 
road  to  preferment,  its  ranks  will  necessarily  be 
crowded,  and  the  very  avenues  to  it  besieged  with 
pretenders.  This  evil  is  now  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
ecclesiastical  profession,  since  the  Church  has  been 
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plundered  and  insulted  by  the  French,  is  no  longer 
the  road  either  to  fame  or  to  fortune.  The  attrac- 
tions it  retains  are  merely  spiritual,  and  not  likely 
to  allure  a  multitude,  or  to  compensate,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  restraints  which  it  necessarily 
imposes. 

We  now  come  to  the  regular  clergy,  so  called  be- 
cause they  live  under  certain  rules  or  statutes,  and 
take  upon  themselves  obligations  not  connected  with 
the  clerical  profession.  This  body  is  very  numerous, 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  dresses,  and  strongly 
attracts  the  attention  of  an  English  traveller,  who,  if 
a  very  zealous  Protestant,  is  apt  to  feel,  at  the  sight 
of  one  of  its  individuals,  an  aversion  or  antipathy 
similar  to  that  which  some  hypochondriac  persons 
are  said  to  experience  in  the  presence  of  cats  and 
other  domestic  animals. 

The  regular  clergy  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes.  Monks  and  Friars,  who  though  they  are 
bound  in  common  by  the  three  vows  of  Poverty,  of 
Chastity,  and  of  Obedience,  yet  live  under  very 
different  regulations.  The  former,  under  various 
appellations,  follow  almost  universally  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  who,  in  the  sixth  century,  attempted  to 
regulate  the  monastic  life  which  had  been  introduced 
into  Italy  and  the  Western  Church  in  the  age  pre- 
ceding. His  Rule  is  rather  a  treatise  of  morality 
than  a  book  of  statutes,  as  it  recommends  many 
virtues,  and  prescribes  few  regulations ;  these  re- 
gulations regard  principally  the  disposal  of  time, 
and  the  order  of  the  psalms,  the  duties  of  the 
two  principal  officers  of  the  abbey,  and  the 
practice  of  hospitality.  It  enjoins  manual  labour, 
and  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  library  in  each 
monastery.  Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Superior ;  particularly  the  dress,  in  which  the  pru- 
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dent  founder  recommends  plainness,  and  cautions 
against  singularity.  The  tnith  is,  that  in  their  hours, 
their  habit,  their  diet,  and  their  employments,  the 
first  monks  nearly  resrembled  the  better  sort  of  pea- 
sants. The  cowl^  a  long  black  gown  or  toga^  intended 
to  cover  their  working  dress,  and  to  give  them  a 
decent  appearance  in  church,  was  at  first  the  only 
external  distinction.  In  process  of  time,  the  general 
promotion  of  the  monks  to  holy  orders,  their  appli- 
cation to  literature,  and,  above  all,  their  adherence 
to  the  forms,  the  hours,  and  the  manners  of  the  age 
of  their  institution,  made  the  distinction  more  strik- 
ing, and  at  length  marked  them  out  as  a  peculiar  and 
separate  caste. 

The  first  monasteries  established  by  St.  Benedict 
and  by  his  immediate  disciples  were  generally  built 
among  ruins,  in  unwholesome  marshes  or  unculti- 
vated plains,  in  the  midst  of,  dreary  forests,  or  on  the 
summits  of  mountains  almost  inaccessible.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  these  rugged  scenes  began  to  smile  upon 
the  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  and  yielding  to  the 
unremitting  labour  of  centuries,  many  a  swamp 
resigned  its  infectious  pools,  many  a  pathless  forest 
opened  into  pastures,  and  many  a  naked  rock  put  on 
verdure  and  waved  with  foliage.  As  barrenness 
yielded  to  cultivation,  the  resources  of  the  monasteries 
multiplied,  and  their  increasing  riches  sometimes 
overflowed  and  fertilised  whole  provinces.  Their 
solitudes  were  gradually  peopled  by  well-fed  and 
happy  peasants,  and  the  abbey  itself  not  unfrequently 
became  the  centre  and  the  ornament  of  a  flourishing 
city. 

These  establishments  were  not  only  the  abode  of 
piety,  but  they  became  the  asylums  of  learning,  and 
collected  and  preserved  the  scattered  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  and  refinement.     They  were 
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indeed  the  only  retreats  that  were  sometimes  ne- 
glected and  sometimes  spared  by  the  hordes  of  bar- 
barians that  successively  invaded  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  swept  away,  with  undis- 
tinguishing  ruin,  their  edifices,  their  sciences,  and 
their  arts.  In  process  of  time,  the  Benedictines,  not 
content  with  hoardingup  books,  endeavoured  todiffuse 
science,  and  opened  their  retreats  to  the  studious  ; 
thus  the  monasteries  soon  became  the  seminaries  of 
youth,  and  even  the  nurseries  of  boyhood.  Such,  in 
the  time  of  St.  Benedict  himself,  was  Monte  Cassino 
and  afterwards  Vallombrosa,  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua, 
S.  Giorgio  at  Venice,  &c.  in  Italy ;  and  in  France 
the  famous  Abbey  of  Cluni,  &c. 

If  manual  labour  was  found  incompatible  with 
these  nobler  and  more  useful  occupations,  we  cannot 
censure  the  monks  for  having  resigned  it,  nor  wonder 
that  they  should  prefer  to  the  tillage  of  their  grounds 
and  the  increase  of  their  harvests,  the  propagation  of 
knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind. 
Their  deviation  from  the  letter  of  their  Rule  in  this 
respect  is  the  more  pardonable,  as  their  literary 
labours  were  crowned  with  the  most  signal  success  ; 
and  for  many  ages  the  church  was  indebted  to  the 
Benedictine  Order  alone  for  her  most  enlightened 
prelates,  the  Christian  kingdoms  for  their  wisest 
statesmen,  and  the  republic  of  letters  for  its  most 
active  and  best  informed  scholars. 

To  this  Order,  several  countries  owe  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  all  the  blessings  annexed, 
as  well  in  this  life  as  in  the  life  to  come,  to  its  public 
establishment.  To  it,  England  in  particular,  is  most 
deeply  indebted ;  for,  from  the  labours  of  the  zealous 
Augustin  and  of  his  associates  and  followers,  she 
has  derived  her  religion,  her  creeds,  her  hierarchy, 
her  sacraments  ;  to  them  she  owes  the  knowledge  of 
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the  ancient  languages  and  of  the  ancient  arts  ;  they 
founded  her  two  Universities,  dtw  lumi?ia  regni  *  ; 
they  erected  twelve  of  her  most  magnificent  cathe- 
drals, and  they  raised  a  thousand  other  superb  edi- 
fices, which,  though  now  in  ruins  only,  are  still  the 
ornament  of  the  country  and  the  admiration  of  tra- 
vellers. France  has  similar,  though  certainly  not 
equal  obligations  to  the  Benedictines,  and  previous 
to  the  Revolution  could  boast  that  she  possessed  in 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maurus,  the  most  learned 
corporate  body  in  the  world ;  so  high  was  the  repu- 
tation of  that  society  at  a  certain  period,  and  so 
numerous  the  eminent  persons  it  produced.  In  fact, 
what  a  blaze  of  glory  must  have  resulted  from  the 
united  fame  of  Montfaucon,  Mabillon,  Ceillier,  and 
Martenne,  who  all  flourished  at  the  same  period, 
and  astonished  the  literary  world  with  the  extent, 
the  variety,  and  the  depth  of  their  researches. 

But  the  Benedictines  are  accused  of  being  rich, 
and  rich  they  undoubtedly  were,  but  never  were 
riches  better  acquired,  or  better  employed ;  they  were 
acquired  by  the  persevering  labour  of  ages,  and  they 
were  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  in  works 
of  splendour.  Never  was  there  so  fair  a  division  of 
the  profits  of  agriculture  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenants,  as  between  the  monks  and  their  farmers ; 
never  was  greater  indulgence  shown  in  case  of  failure; 
and  never  was  assistance  more  readily  imparted  in 
circumstances  of  distress.  In  truth,  the  peasantry 
on  the  abbey  lands  were,  in  all  countries,  a  happy 
and  contented  race,  well  instructed  in  their  duties, 
and  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  the 
comforts  compatible  with  their  situation.  They 
alone  enjoyed  that  rural  felicity  which  poets  have, 

*  The  two  luminaries  of  the  kingdom. 
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at  all  times,  attributed  to  their  fellows  at  large,  and 
might  justly  be  called  fortunate. 

Fortunatos  nimium  suS  si  bona  norint*. — Georg.  ii.  458. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  munificence  of  the 
Order,  as  the  princely  incomes  of  the  rich  abbeys 
have,  for  these  eight  centuries  past,  been  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  erection  and  the  decoration 
of  churches,  halls,  and  libraries,  and  few  indeed  are 
the  provinces  of  Europe,  which  are  not  indebted  for 
their  principal  architectural  ornaments  to  the  taste, 
the  splendour,  and  the  opulence  of  the  Benedictines ; 
insomuch,  that  when  it  disappears,  and  the  period  of 
its  extinction  is  probably  not  far  distant,  it  will 
leave  more  traces  of  its  existence,  and  more  monu- 
ments of  its  greatness  and  of  its  wide -extended 
influence,  than  any  empire,  the  Roman  excepted,  that 
ever  yet  flourished  on  the  earth. 

The  Benedictines  are  also  accused  of  luxury :  and 
poets  and  novelists  have  at  all  times  amused  them- 
selves in  describing  slumbering  abbots^  purple  as  the 
vines  that  embosom  their  abodes;  and  convivial  monks, 
with  the  glass  in  their  hands,  laughing  at  the  tolling 
of  the  midnight  bell.  To  affirm  that  no  scenes  of 
revelry  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  an  abbey,  or  to 
imagine  that  such  scenes  were  frequent,  would  be 
equally  absurd.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  obliges 
his  disciples  to  hospitality,  and  their  luxury  consisted 
in  entertaining  every  guest  according  to  his  rank 
and  to  their  means.  The  abbot  on  such  occasions 
represented  the  body,  and  was  exclusively/  charged 
with  the  care  and  the  entertainment  of  visitors ;  he 
had  a  table  and  separate  apartments  allotted  for  the 
purpose,   and  generally  lived  in  the  style  and  the 

•  O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 
The  swain,  &c. — Drydkn. 
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splendour  of  a  bishop.  In  the  interim,  the  monks, 
with  the  prior  at  their  head,  lived  in  their  usual 
retirement,  and  fed  upon  theii;  very  moderate  allow- 
ance in  their  hall :  while,  to  season  their  repast,  a 
lecture  was  read  from  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  or 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  magnificence  of  their 
edifices  was  confined  to  the  public  parts,  to  the 
church,  to  the  library,  to  the  cloisters,  and  to  the 
hall  or  refectory ;  but  never  pervaded  the  cell  of  the 
monk,  or  emblazoned  the  bare  walls  of  his  humble 
dwelling.  In  fact,  whether  the  income  of  the  monas- 
tery were  one  or  ten  thousand,  the  furniture,  diet, 
dress,  and  condition  of  the  private  monk  were  always 
the  same,  always  above  penury,  but  far  below  luxury. 
In  short,  monks  are  generally,  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation, gentlemen,  and  their  mode  of  living  nearly 
resembles  that  of  fellows  of  colleges  in  the  English 
universities ;  with  this  difference,  that  their  engage- 
ments are  for  life,  and  that  nothing  but  sickness  can 
exempt  them  from  constant  residence,  and  from 
regular  attendance  in  hall  and  in  chapel. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over,  in  silence,  two 
circumstances  highly  creditable  to  this  order.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Benedictines  have  ever  been  averse 
to  innovations,  and  have  endeavoured  to  retain  in 
the  liturgy  and  in  the  public  service  of  the  church, 
the  forms  and  the  order  that  prevailed  in  the  times  of 
their  founder,  and  thus,  by  discouraging  petty  prac- 
tices and  whimsical  modes  or  expressions  of  devotion 
invented  by  persons  of  more  piety  than  prudence, 
they  have,  in  a  certain  degree,  preserved  unadul- 
terated and  undegraded  the  purer  and  more  majestic 
ceremonial  of  the  ancients.  In  the  next  place,  in 
political  struggles,  the  monks  have  either  observed  a 
charitable  neutrality,  befriending  the  distressed,  and 
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allaying  the  animosities  of  both  parties ;  or,  if  forced 
to  declare  themselves,  they  have  generally  joined  the 
cause,  if  in  such  cases  either  could  claim  to  be  the 
cause,  of  their  country  and  of  justice.  In  scholastic 
debates,  which  have  not  unfrequently  been  conducted 
with  great  rancour  and  some  mischief,  they  have 
acted  with  the  coolness  of  spectators  unconcerned  in 
the  result,  and  seem  occasionally  to  have  laughed  in 
secret  at  the  furious  zeal  with  which  the  contending 
parties  supported  or  attacked  air-built  theories  and 
visionary  systems.  Even  in  the  more  important 
contests  on  religious  articles,  which  sometimes  burst 
forth  before  the  Reformation,  and  have  raged  with 
lesser  or  greater,  but  always  with  most  malevolent 
animosity,  ever  since  that  event ;  in  contests  which 
have  ruffled  the  smoothest  minds  and  soured  the 
sweetest  tempers,  the  Benedictines  alone  seem  to 
have  been  exempt  from  the  common  frenzy,  have 
preserved  their  usual  calmness  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  tempest,  and  have  kept  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  Ctiristian  charity  and  moderation.  Among 
them  we  find  no  inquisitors,  no  persecutors.  Though 
plundered,  stripped,  insulted,  in  most  reformed 
countries,  they  seem  rather  to  have  deplored  in 
silence,  what  they  must  have  considered  as  the  errors 
and  the  madness  of  the  times,  than  inveighed  against 
it  in  public ;  and  content  with  the  testimony  of  their 
own  consciences,  they  appear  to  have  renounced  with 
manly  piety  the  pleasure  of  complaint  and  of 
invective. 

This  body,  once  so  extensive,  so  rich,  so  powerful, 
is  now  fallen,  and  its  history,  like  that  of  many 
potent  empires,  will  shortly  be  a  tale  of  days  that  are 
no  more.  Philosophists,  insects  rising  in  swarms 
from  the  dregs  of  modern  times,  buzz  and  clap  tlieir 
wings  in  triumph ;  but  the  wise  man,  who  judges 
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what  may  happen  hy  that  which  is  passed^  pauses  in 
silence  and  uncertainty.  When  he  contemplates  the 
solitudes  that  spread  around  the  abbeys  of  Vale 
Crucis  and  of  Furness,  and  the  misery  that  pines 
away  in  the  cold  ruins  of  the  romantic  Tintem,  he 
will  apprehend  that  posterity  may  derive  little 
advantage  from  their  suppression,  and  be  little 
inclined  to  applaud  the  zeal  of  their  improvident 
forefathers.  The  savage  wilds  of  the  Chartreux 
have  been  abandoned  to  their  primeval  horrors,  the 
summits  of  Monte  Cassino,  now  crowned  with 
stately  edifices,  are  destined  to  be  a  desert  once  more ; 
and  the  solitudes  of  Vallombrosa,  now  enlivened  by 
the  shouts  of  youthful  mirth,  will,  ere  long,  rebellow 
the  growlings  of  the  bear  and  of  the  wolf  of  the 
Apennines.  Such  is  the  policy  of  the  philosophic 
governors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  such  their 
method  of  encouraging  agriculture  and  of  aug- 
menting population. 

From  the  Benedictines  sprung  many  minor  con- 
gregations of  more  or  less  repute,  according  to  the 
talents  and  the  influence  of  their  founders,  such  as 
the  Bernardins,  Celestines,  Camaldolese,  &c.  The 
first  derived  great  credit  frem  the  eloquence,  the 
sanctity,  and  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  St. 
Bernard,  and  grew  up  into  a  rich  and  numerous 
order.  The  second,  humble  and  unambitious  as  their 
founder,  who  from  the  papal  chair,  then  confessedly 
the  first  throne  in  Europe,  had  slunk  into  the  silence 
of  a  convent,  soon  subsided  in  obscurity  and  insig- 
nificance. The  last  was  too  austere  to  become 
numerous,  and  if  we  except  a  few  thinly  inhabited 
houses  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples,  was  seen  only 
in  deserts,  and  flourished  principally  in  the  most 
remote,  and  the  most  dreary  solitudes  of  the 
Apennines. 
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To  the  monks  we  may  add  the  canons  regular, 
who,  with  the  dress  and  ordinary  duties  of  other 
prebendaries,  took  upon  themselves  monastic  engage- 
ments and  led  a  conventual  life  ;  as  also  the  Theatins, 
Hieronymites,  Oratorians,  and  other  congregations 
of  clergy,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  education 
of  youth,  and  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and 
lived  in  communities,  without  making  vows  or  con- 
tracting any  permanent  and  irrevocable  obligations. 
This  class  has  rendered  many  essential  services  to 
the  public,  has  produced  many  distinguished  literary 
characters,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  and 
the  least  objectionable.  All  these  orders,  congre- 
gations, and  institutions,  have  one  advantage  in 
common,  which  is,  that  they  are  supported  by  a 
regular  settled  income,  derived  from  landed  property 
or  from  public  grants ;  an  advantage  which  contri- 
butes much  to  their  independence  and  to  their 
respectability,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  second 
class  of  regular  clergy,  who  subsist  upon  alms  and 
donations,  and  are  therefore  called  Mendicants. 

To  these  latter,  exclusively,  belongs  the  appellation 
of  Friars,  derived  from  Fr aires ^  Ft^ati,  Freres 
(brothers),  an  appellation  assumed  first  by  St. 
Francis  as  a  mark  of  humility,  and  retained  ever 
after  by  his  followers.  It  would  be  useless,  and  I 
fear  tedious,  to  detain  the  reader  with  an  enume- 
ration of  all  the  subdivisions  of  this  numerous 
body,  or  with  a  description  of  their  dresses,  distin- 
guishing features,  and  particular  observances  and 
austerities.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  St.  Francis  of 
Asisium,  of  whom  I  have  elsewhere  given  the  reader 
some  account,  gave  the  first  example  and  the  first 
impulse  in  the  year  1209.  His  disciples  were  called 
Fratres  Minores  (younger  brethren),  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  multiplied  so  prodigiously  as  to 
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astonish,  and  almost  to  terrify  the  clergy  of  that  age, 
by  their  numbers  and  by  their  activity. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula,  following  the  example  of  his 
namesake,  instituted  a  new  fraternity,  and  in  order 
to  sink  still  lower  on  the  scale  of  humility,  called  his 
disciples  Fratres  Minimi  (youngest  brethren). 

St.  Dominic  founded  the  order  of  the  Preachers, 
better  known  under  the  denomination  of  Dominicans. 

The  Carmelites  affect  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
prophet  Elias,  and  merely  (say  they)  underwent  a 
reform  at  the  Christian  era ;  they  were  discovered 
by  some  military  pilgrim  during  the  Crusades,  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  were  thence  trans- 
planted to  Italy,  and  other  European  countries, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  climate,  they 
grew  and  flourished  for  several  centuries. 

The  Augustines,  or  Austin  Friars,  so  called  be- 
cause they  drew  their  statutes  from  the  works  of  St. 
Augustin,  were  little  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
fraternity. 

All  these,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  originally 
intended  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  clergy  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  parochial  duties,  but  in  process  of 
time  the  auxiliaries  became  more  numerous  than  the 
main  body,  and  not  unfrequently  excited  its  jealousy 
and  hatred  by  trenching  upon  its  prerogatives,  and 
by  usurping  part  of  its  credit  and  of  its  functions. 
They  contrived  indeed,  first,  by  pontifical  exemptions, 
to  shake  off  the  legal  authority  of  their  respective 
bishops;  next,  by  similar  concessions,  to  acquire 
some  share  of  their  apostolical  powers ;  and,  lastly, 
by  certain  privileges  annexed  to  their  oratories,  to 
gather  congregations  and  to  draw  the  people  away 
from  the  regular  parochial  service.  These  were  great 
abuses ;  and  in  towns,  where  the  friars  had  numer- 
ous convents,  tended  not  a  little  to  divert  the  atten- 
z2 
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tion  of  the  public  from  the  spirit  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  liturgy,  to  shows,  images,  and  exhibi- 
tions. However,  to  compensate,  if  any  compensation 
can  be  made  for  such  evils,  the  mendicant  orders 
produced  several  great  men :  each  in  its  time  roused 
the  age  from  a  lethargy  of  ignorance,  and  awakened, 
partially  at  least,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  improve- 
ment. Besides,  in  small  towns,  in  numerous  villages, 
and  in  lonely  or  distant  provinces,  they  still  continue 
to  fulfil  their  original  object,  and,  as  I  have  hinted 
above,  to  afford  a  necessary  assistance  to  the  ordi- 
nary pastors.  They  are,  in  general,  considered  as  too 
numerous,  and  from  the  frequency  with  which  they 
meet  the  eye  in  certain  capitals,  I  am  inclined  to  ad- 
mit this  conclusion.  But,  as  the  population  of  Italy 
is  very  great,  amounting  to  eighteen  millions  at  least, 
and  as  all  that  immense  population  professes  the 
same  religion,  the  surplus  may  not  be  so  excessive  as 
is  usually  imagined.  At  all  events,  this  evil  is  daily 
diminishing,  and  the  succeeding  generations  in  Italy, 
as  in  most  other  countries,  will  probably  have  reason 
to  lament  the  want,  rather  than  complain  of  the 
number,  of  religious  ministers. 

To  conclude. — There  are  in  the  religion  of  Italy 
some,  and  indeed  not  a  few,  abuses,  and  among  these 
abuses  we  may  rank  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies, 
and  the  introduction  of  theatrical  exhibitions  and 
theatrical  music  into  the  church  ;  the  general  use  and 
exaggeration  of  certain  popular  and  undignified  forms 
of  devotion ;  and  in  fine,  the  unnecessary  number 
of  religious  establishments.  These  abuses  originate 
partly  from  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  from  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
efi*ects  of  ages,  which,  as  they  roll  on,  sometimes  im- 
prove and  sometimes  deteriorate  human  institutions. 
To  remove  them  entirely,  is  difficult ;  to  eradicate 
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them  at  once  would  be  dangerous  and  perhaps  not 
possible.  The  whole  business  of  reform  must  be  left 
to  the  zeal  of  enlightened  pastors,  to  public  opinion, 
to  the  inquisitive  and  critical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to 
time,  so  apt  to  destroy  his  own  work  and  to  r6ot  up 
weeds,  which  he  himself  has  planted. 

Quod  aetas  vitium  posuit,  aetas  auferet  *. — Pub.  Syr. 

At  all  events,  one  obvious  reflection  presents  itself 
to  console  the  benevolent  and  truly  Christian  reader, 
whose  expansive  heart  embraces  all  mankind,  and 
who  of  course  wishes  rather  to  enlarge  than  to  narrow 
the  conditions  of  pardon,  and  the  pale  of  salvation. 
Of  all  the  abuses  here  enumerated,  not  one,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  enlightened  Protestant,  can  touch  the 
essence  of  Christianity;  not  one  can  obscure  the 
splendour  of  the  divine  perfections;  not  one  can 
affect  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer,  or  obstruct  the 
active  and  efficient  operation  of  the  three  prime  and  all- 
enlivening  virtues,  of  Faith,  of  Hope,  and  of  Charity. 
On  the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all,  may  be  attributed 
to  a  well-intended,  though  an  ill-directed  zeal,  a 
fault  which,  of  all  the  failings  incidental  to  human 
nature,  undoubtedly  deserves  the  greatest  indulgence. 
With  this  reflection  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  the 
most  zealous  Protestant  may  traverse  Italy  with 
composure,  bear  its  abuses  with  temper,  treat  a  monk 
or  even  a  friar  with  civility,  and  still  consider  him- 
self as  in  a  Christian  country. 

*  The  abuses  which  Time  has  introduced,  Time  will  destroy. 
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VIII.  After  having  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of 
the  climate,  of  the  history,  of  the  literature,  and  of 
the  religion  of  Italy,  we  shall  proceed  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
observations  the  more  necessary,  as  the  subject  has 
been  much  distorted  by  prejudice  and  misrepresent- 
ation. 

National,  like  individual  character,  is,  I  am  aware, 
a  wonderful  texture,  composed  of  threads  oftentimes 
so  fine,  and  frequently  so  interwoven,  as  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  penetrating  observer.  But  this  ob- 
scurity affects  only  the  more  delicate  tints,  and  leaves 
the  principal  and  constituent  colours  their  full  strength 
and  effect.  The  latter  part  of  this  observation  be- 
comes more  applicable  to  such  individuals  and  natioijs 
as  are  placed  in  trying  circumstances,  which  neces- 
sarily call  forth  the  passions,  and  oblige  nature  to 
exert  her  latent  energies  without  control.  On  such 
occasions  the  character  throws  off  every  disguise,  and 
displays  all  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  features. 
Now,  if  ever  any  nation  has  been  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  certainly  is  the  Italian  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  no 
national  character  could  be  more  open  to  observation, 
and  more  capable  of  being  drawn  with  accuracy  and 
precision.  Yet,  the  very  contrary  has  happened, 
and  never  surely  were  any  portraits  more  overcharged, 
and  more  unlike  the  original  than  the  pictures  which 
some  travellers  have  drawn  (at  leisure  apparently) 
and  given  to  the  public  as  characters  of  the  Italians. 
If  we  may  credit  these  impartial  gentlemen,  the 
Italians  combine  in  their  hearts  almost  every  vice 
that  can  defile  and  degrade  human  nature.     They 
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are  ignorant  and  vain,  effeminate  and  cruel,  cowardly 
and  treacherous,  false  in  their  professions,  knavish  in 
their  dealings,  and  hypocritical  in  their  religion  ;  so 
debauched  as  to  live  in  promiscuous  adultery,  yet  so 
jealous  as  to  murder  their  rivals;  so  impious  as 
•scarcely  to  believe  in  God,  yet  so  bigoted  as  to  burn 
all  who  reject  their  superstitions  ;  void  of  all  patriot- 
ism, yet  proud  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors :  in 
short,  wallowing  in  sensual  indulgence,  and  utterly 
lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue,  honour,  and  improvement. 
Hence,  is  a  scene  of  lewdness  or  debauchery  to  be 
introduced  into,  a  romance?  It  is  placed  in  an 
Italian  convent.  Is  an  assassin  wanted  to  frighten 
ladies  in  the  country,  or  to  terrify  a  London  mob  on 
the  stage  ?  An  Italian  appears ;  a  monk  or  a  friar 
probably,  with  a  dose  of  poison  in  one  hand  and  a 
dagger  in  the  other.  Is  a  crime  too  great  for  utter- 
ance to  be  presented  dimly  to  the  imagination  ?  It 
is  half  disclosed  in  an  Italian  confessional.  In  short, 
is  some  inhuman  plot  to  be  executed,  or  is  religion  to 
be  employed  as  the  means  or  the  instrument  of  lust 
or  revenge  ?  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy ;  the  contrivers 
and  the  perpetrators  are  Italians  ;  and,  to  give  it 
more  diabolical  effect,  a  convent  or  church  is  the 
stage,  and  clergymen  of  some  description  or  other  are 
the  actors  of  the  tragedy.  These  misrepresentations, 
absurd  and  ill-founded  as  they  are,  have  been  inserted 
in  so  many  books  of  travels,  and  interwoven  with  so 
many  popular  tales,  that  they  have  at  length  biassed 
public  opinion,  and  excited  a  distrust  and  an  anti- 
pathy towards  the  Italian  nation. 

The  authors  of  these  Tales  of  Terror  ought  to  re- 
collect, that  in  amusing  the  imagination  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pervert  the  judgment ;  and  that,  if  it  be 
a  crime  to  defame  an  individual,  it  is  aggravated 
guilt  to  slander  a  whole  people.     Yet  this  class  of 
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writers,  who  professedly  deal  in  fiction,  however 
they  may  undesignedly  influence  the  public  mind, 
appear  innocent  when  compared  with  travellers  who, 
while  they  pretend  to  adhere  to  strict  veracity,  relate 
as  eye-witnesses,  facts  which  never  happened,  and 
give  as  interlocutors,  conversations  that  were  never 
uttered,  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  reader  on 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  sacrificing  the  reputation 
of  individuals  and  of  nations  without  mercy  or  re- 
morse. This  fondness  for  mischievous  and  ill-natured 
fiction,  which  some  celebrated  authors  have  indulged 
to  a  great  excess,  has  sometimes  been  a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  their  countrymen,  and  has  closed  against 
them  the  best  sources  both  of  information  and  of 
amusement ;  that  is,  the  societies  of  capitals  through 
which  they  passed,  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy*. 

But  this  evil  is  trivial  in  comparison  of  the  greater 
mischief  which  such  works  do  at  home,  by  infusing 
prejudices,  and  exciting  rancorous  antipathies  against 
our  fellow-creatures ;  sentiments  generally  ill-founded 
and  always  unchristian  and  malevolent.  If  it  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  malignity  of  such  authors, 
it  is  still  more  so  to  conceive  the  credulity  of  the 
readers  who  give  the  traveller  full  credit  for  what- 
ever he  chooses  to  relate,  and  listen  to  his  tales  with 
the  most  unsuspicious  confidence.  Yet  if  they  re- 
flected upon  the  propensity  which  travellers  in  general 
are  supposed  to  have  to  fiction  and  exaggeration,  and 
have  considered  how  little  English  travellers  in  par- 
ticular, for  various  reasons,  associate  with  the  people 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Swinburne's  account  of  his  reception 
at  Palermo,  subsequent  to  Brydone's  publication.  Vol.  iii.  sect.  25. 
I  always  cite  this  sensible,  and  very  accurate  writer,  with  satisfac- 
faction.  Had  he  given  the  public  such  an  account  of  Italy  in 
general  as  he  has  of  its  southern  provinces,  he  would  have  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  the  present  publication. 
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of  the  countries  through  which  they  pass,  they  would 
find  more  reason  for  doubt  and  diffidence  than  for 
implicit  belief  in  such  relations. 

But  if  I  object  to  such  misrepresentations  and 
literary  falsehoods  as  a  man  of  veracity,  I  censure 
them  with  double  severity  as  a  patriot.  I  consider 
them,  when  published,  as  insults  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  candour  of  the  nation  ;  and,  when  believed, 
as  so  many  monuments  of  its  credulity  and  its  in- 
justice. Hitherto  foreigners,  and  particularly  Italians, 
have  shown  very  little  inclination  to  retaliate,  and  in 
general  display  towards  the  manners,  the  literature, 
and  the  reputation  of  England,  a  partiality  the  more 
generous  on  their  side  because  the  less  merited  on 
ours.  Such  conduct  gives  them  a  claim,  not  to 
justice  only,  but  to  indulgence,  and  might  induce  a 
generous  traveller  to  dwell  with  more  complacency 
upon  their  virtues  than  upon  their  defects.  In  that 
disposition  of  mind,  the  following  observations  are 
written,  and  will  perhaps  be  found  more  favourable 
to  the  Italian  character  than  the  reader  may  naturally 
expect ;  though  in  the  author's  intimate  conviction 
they  are  always  strictly  conformable  to  truth  and  to 
justice*. 

•  The  following  very  sensible  and  benevolent  observation  is 
so  applicable  to  the  subject  which  the  author  is  now  treating,  that 
he  cannot  refuse  himself  the  satisfaction  of  inserting  it. 

"  In  the  picture  I  have  here  drawn,  I  have  followed  nothing  but 
truth  ;  this  honest  report  it  is  but  justice  to  make  ;  and  it  is  cruelty 
in  the  highest  degree  to  stigmatize  persons  of  probity  and  real  merit, 
in  the  gross,  as  a  luxurious,  slothful,  ignorant  set  of  men.  For  my 
own  part,  wherever  I  meet  such  general  reflections  in  any  traveller 
on  any  country  whatever,  I  always  attribute  it  to  his  own  self- 
suflBciency,  and  want  of  better  information  ;  or  to  his  temerity  in 
taking  up  the  opinions  of  others  at  a  venture,  without  having  the 
opportunity  of  examining  on  what  foundation  they  are  grounded." 

"  The  many  falsehoods  and  ridiculous  stories  reported  of  this 
church,  and  spread  over  all  countries,  persuaded  me  that  this  is  a 
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National  character  is  the  result,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  climate,  religion,  government,  and  education, 
which  modify  our  common  nature,  and  give  it  those 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  different  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  earth.  JMany  other  causes,  some 
of  which,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  lie  too  deep  for 
human  investigation,  may  concur  in  heightening  and 
varying  the  effect,  but  the  above-mentioned  are, 
without  doubt,  the  principal.  Any  alteration  in 
these  grand  ingredients  must  influence  the  character, 
and  to  such  a  change  we  must  ascribe  its  improve- 
ment or  its  deterioration. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  are,  in  general  I 
believe,  admitted  to  have  been  a  wise,  a  valiant,  and 
a  virtuous  people,  particularly  from  the  period  which 
united  them  inseparably  to  the  destinies  and  the 
glories  of  the  Roman  name,  and  employed  them  as 
instruments  in  the  conquest  and  the  civilisation  of 
half  the  globe.  Though  the  consciousness  of  power 
and  the  possession  of  empire  may  affect  the  mind 
and  the  manners  of  a  nation,  and  may  give  pride  to 
the  port^  defiance  to  the  eye ;  and  though  many 
dreadful  revolutions  have  since  rolled  over  the  re- 
gions of  Italy  and  swept  away  their  inhabitants ; 

subject  hitherto  little  known  ;  nor  shall  we  wonder  at  the  number 
of  these  falsehoods,  if  we  reflect  that  the  accounts  we  have  had,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  given  by  travellers  who  knew  nothing 
either  of  the  language  or  of  the  matter ;  but  went  into  a  church, 
stared  about  them,  and  then  came  home,  and  published  an  account 
of  what  they  saw,  according  to  their  own  imagination ;  frequently 
taking  an  accidental  circumstance  for  an  established  custom,  and 
not  seldom  totally  misunderstanding  whatever  they  beheld  :'the 
consequence  has  been,  that  their  mistakes,  for  want  of  being  contra- 
dicted, and  cut  off  at  first,  have  grown  and  multiplied,  by  being 
copied  and  translated  from  one  language  to  another." — Dr.  King's 
"  History  of  the  Greek  Church,"  a  work  of  learning,  sense,  and 
impartiality. 
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yet  I  know  no  cause  so  actively  destructive  as  to 
have  totally  debased  the  character  of  the  unhappy 
Italians,  and  bereft  them  at  once  of  all  the  virtues 
that  rendered  their  predecessors  so  illustrious.  They 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  of  climate  as  their  an- 
cestors, the  same  serene  skies,  the  same  fertile  soil, 
the  same  lovely  scenery.  The  clouds  and  frosts  of 
the  north  did  not  accompany  the  septentrional  in- 
vaders ;  and  in  spite  of  every  political  disaster  nature 
still  continues  to  smile  upon  her  beloved  Italy.  In 
religion,  indeed,  the  change  has  been  great  and 
effectual ;  but  that  change  in  Italy,  as  in  every 
Christian  country,  by  enlightening  the  mind  and 
by  improving  the  heart  in  the  knowledge  of  moral 
truth,  has  raised  the  modem  child  above  the  ancient 
philosopher.  As  this  revolution,  therefore,  cannot 
have  deteriorated  the  character,  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  great  changes  which  so  many  eventful  cen- 
turies have  produced  in  the  Italian  governments 
and  policy. 

Italy  was  originally  divided  into  as  many,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  into  more  independent  and 
jarring  governments  than  it  is  at  present,  and  this 
state  of  division  and  of  hostility  lasted  till  a  very 
advanced  period  of  Roman  history,  when  the  great 
REPUBLIC,  after  ages  of  sanguinary  contest,  at  length 
conquered  the  whole  peninsula,  and  united  all  its 
inhabitants  in  one  common  name,  cause,  and  interest. 
The  history  of  these  petty  states,  previous  to  their 
incorporation  with  Rome,  is  obscure,  and  affords 
light  too  faint  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
their  respective  constitutions.  One  circumstance, 
however,  we  may  discover  highly  honourable  to 
them,  which  is,  that  liberty  was  the  end  and  the 
object  of  all,  and  though  it  sometimes  rose  to  anarchy, 
and  as  often  subsided  in  tyranny,  yet   it   always 
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revived  and  ever  remained  the  prevailing  spirit  that 
ruled  their  councils  and  animated  their  enterprises. 
Liberty  brought  with  it  its  usual  retinue  of  virtues 
and  of  blessings,  courage,  industry,  and  temperance, 
independence,  plenty,  and  population;  virtues  and 
blessings  which,  when  drawn  up  against  Rome,  long 
suspended  the  high  designs  of  Fate  in  her  favour, 
and  when  ranged  afterwards  on  her  side,  soon 
laid  the  universe  prostrate  before  her.  But  this 
momentous  conquest  that  crowned  Rome  and  Italy 
with  glory  and  with  empire,  closed  the  career  of 
Roman  virtue  and  happiness  for  ever,  and  by  raising 
to  the  throne  a  race  of  ruthless  and  all-powerful 
tyrants,  converted  the  country  and  its  capital  into 
the  theatre  and  very  seat  of  guilt  and  of  misery. 
To  the  whole  of  this  long  interval,  extending  from 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  extinction  of  the  western 
empire,  we  may  apply,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
prosperous  reigns,  the  dark  picture  which  Tacitus 
has  drawn  of  a  part  of  it  only;  "Atrox  prasliis, 
discors  seditionibus,  ipsa  etiam  pace  saevum.  Haustse 
aut  dirutae  urbes  ;  poUutae  cserimonise ;  magna  adul- 
teria  ;  plenum  exiliis  mare,  infesti  caedibus  scopuli ; 
atrocius  in  urbe  sasvitum*."  In  these  times  of 
guilt  and  of  disaster,  every  trace  of  ancient  virtue 
must  nearly  have  disappeared,  and  the  Italian  cha- 
racter must  have  sunk  to  its  lowest  degradation. 
The  era,  therefore,  of  the  prosperity  and  virtue  of 
Italy  may  be  confined  to  the  space  which  elapsed 
between  the  foundation  of  Rome  and  the  accession  of 
Tiberius,  including  on  the  one  side  the  dawning,  on 

•  Hist.  i.  2. — "  Marked  by  atrocity  in  war,  torn  in  pieces  by 
seditions,  full  of  cruelty  even  in  peace.  The  cities  exhausted  or 
dilapidated ;  the  ceremonies  of  religion  polluted ;  horrible  adul- 
teries ;  the  sea  filled  with  exiles,  and  all  its  rocks  with  assassina- 
tions ;  in  the  city  the  cruelties  were  still  more  atrocious." 
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the  other,  the  decline,  of  its  glory  and  of  its  felicity. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  the  national  character  displayed 
many  virtues  and  betrayed  few  defects*.  Every 
state  produced  its  citizens,  its  sages,  its  heroes, 
capable  of  meeting  the  legions,  the  senators,  the 
consuls  of  Rome  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet, 
without  disgrace  and  oftentimes  with  honour.  Fru- 
gality at  home,  valour  abroad,  patriotism  in  every 
circumstance,  seem  to  have  been  virtues  common  to 
all ;  while  perseverance  and  resolution,  rising  superior 
to  every  obstacle,  were  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the 
Romans  t.     These  qualities  were  probably  owing  to 

*  Of  the  Italian  race,  during  this  period,  Virgil  speaks  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

Haec  (Italia)  genus  acre  virum,  Marsos,  puhemque  Sabellam 

Assuetumque  male  Ligurem,  Volscosque  verutos 

Extulit ;  haec  Decios,  Marios,  magnosque  Camillos, 

Scipiadas  duros  hello — Georg.  ii.  167. 

The  inhabitants  themselves  their  country  grace  ; 

Hence  rose  the  Marsian  and  SabelUan  race  : 

Strong-limb'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars  inclined. 

And  hard  Ligurians,  a  laborious  kind, 

And  Volscians  ann'd  with  iron-headed  dart's, 

Besides  an  offspring  of  undaunted  hearts. 

The  Decii,  Marii,  great  Camillus  came 

From  hence,  and  greater  Scipio's  double  name. — Dryden. 

"f*  To  this  period  of  Roman  history,  fortunately  of  long  duration, 
we  must  in  some  degree  confine  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  the 
Roman  character.  Of  it  Quintilian  says,  and  says  with  justice  : — 
Quae  profecto  (dicta  et  facta  preclara  antiquitus)  nusquam  plura, 
majoraque,  quam  in  nostrae  civitatis  monumentis  reperientur.  An 
fortitudinem,  fidem,  justitiam,  continentiam,  frugalitatem,  con- 
temptum  doloris  ac  mortis,  melius  alii  docebunt,  quam  Fabricii, 
Curii,  Reguli,  Decii,  Mutii,  aliique  innumerabiles  ?  Quantum 
enim  Graeci  praeceptis  valent  tantum  Romani  exemplis." — 
Quintil.  xii. 

The  illustrious  sayings  and  the  illustrious  deeds  of  antiquity  will 
nowhere  be  found  in  greater  abundance,  or  of  greater  value,  than 
in  the  records  of  our  city.  Who  shall  give  better  lessons  of  forti- 
tude, of  fidelity,  of  justice,  of  continence,  of  frugality,  of  contempt 
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the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  that  assembly  of  kings, 
as  the  astonished  Greek  seems  justly  to  have  called 
it ;  they  lingered  in  that  body  when  every  other 
virtue  had  fled,  and  they  sometimes  graced  its  decline 
with  a  transient  beam  of  magnanimity. 

Now,  to  apply  these  observations  on  the  state  of 
ancient  to  that  of  modern  Italy,  there  is  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  latter,  when  again  restored  to  her 
original  state  of  division,  she  enjoyed  the  same 
liberty  and  displayed  the  same  virtues.  The  period 
to  which  I  allude  comprises  the  space  that  elapsed 
from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
great  cities,  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  German 
Caesars,  rose  into  independent  and  sometimes  power- 
ful republics,  superior  in  fame  and  in  greatness  to 
their  ancestors  the  Ligurians,  the  Etrurians,  the 
Samnites,  &c.,  and  equal  to  Thebes,  to  Athens,  and 
to  Lacedaemon.  Like  these  states  they  were  engaged 
in  perpetual  warfare ;  but  their  mutual  hostilities  in 
both  cases  seem  to  have  contributed  more  to  their 
advantage  than  to  their  prejudice,  by  exciting  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  enterprise,  and  patriotism,  with 
all  the  military  and  manly  virtues. 

I  have  elsewhere  hinted  at  the  flourishing  state  of 
these  commonwealths  ;  but  were  I  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  Greek  states,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  political  institutions, 
wise  councils,  bold  enterprise,  riches,  and  duration, 
the  advantage  is  generally  on  their  side  :  I  may  add, 
that  their  history  is  as  eventful  and  as  instructive, 

of  paia  and  death,  than  the  Fahricii,  the  Curii,  the  Reguli,  the 
Decii,  the  Mutii,  and  innumerable  others  ?  For  the  Romans  excel 
in  examples,  as  much  as  the  Greeks  in  precepts. 

We  admire  in  the  Romans  not  their  ambition,  but  the  virtues 
that  accompanied  it ;  and  we  praise  not  their  success,  but  the  god- 
like qualities  that  preceded  and  insured  it. 
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less  sullied  with  crime,  if  not  more  abundant  in 
virtue.  The  history  of  Thebes  is  short;  its  sun 
rose  and  set  with  its  hero  Epaminondas ;  and  all 
the  glories,  all  the  achievements  of  Greece,  are  com- 
prised in  the  records  of  Athens  and  of  Lacedssmon. 
Yet,  can  the  annals  of  these  cities,  can  their  petty 
wars  in  Greece  and  in  Sicily,  can  even  that  splendid 
struggle  with  the  Persian  monarch  be  compared  to 
the  histories  of  Genoa  and  of  Venice ;  to  their  bold 
contests  with  German,  French,  Spanish  invaders 
at  home  ;  and  abroad  to  their  glorious  feats  of  arms 
against  the  accumulated  power  of  the  mighty  sultan  ? 
The  enterprises  of  Lacedsemon  and  of  Athens  were 
confined  to  their  own  narrow  seas  and  to  the  border- 
ing coasts,  and  never  extended  beyond  Sicily,  then  a 
Grecian  island.  The  fleets  of  Genoa  and  of  Venice 
swept  the  whole  Mediterranean,  carried  devastation 
and  terror  over  all  the  shores  of  Africa  and  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  more  than  once  bore  defiance  and  hostility 
into  the  port  of  Constantinople.  If,  therefore,  we 
praise  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  cannot  in  justice 
refuse  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the  modern  Italians ; 
the  same  virtues  that  plead  in  favour  of  the  former, 
demand  for  the  latter  some  share  of  our  esteem  and 
admiration.  We  may  carry  the  parallel  still  farther, 
and  observe,  that  in  the  Italian  as  in  the  Greek 
republics,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  that  poetry,  history,  and  grammar, 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  kept  pace  with 
the  glory  and  the  resources  of  each  State,  and  were 
employed  at  home  to  immortalise  the  achievements 
performed  by  its  heroes  abroad.  Here  indeed  the 
first  praise  belongs  to  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors; 
but  surely  no  small  honour  and  acknowledgment  are 
due  to  those  who  restored  and  perhaps  improved 
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these  noble  pursuits  *.  So  far  at  least  we  see  no 
reason  for  reproaching  the  people  of  Italy  with 
degeneracy. 

This  state  of  polity,  so  much  resembling  ancient 
Greece,  has  undergone  a  great  change,  it  is  true, 
during  the  two  or  three  last  centuries.  Several  of 
the  lesser  republics  have  lost  their  independence  and 
been  annexed  to  the  greater;  Florence  has  been 
enslaved  to  its  dukes ;  Pisa  and  Sienna  have  shared 
the  fate  of  Florence ;  and  other  revolutions  have 
taken  place  equally  inimical  to  the  interests  of  liberty. 
Yet  the  two  great  republics  still  survived,  and  con- 
tinued to  display  much  of  their  ancient  energy  even 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Besides, 
the  various  changes  alluded  to  were  internal,  and 
while  they  transferred  power,  riches,  and  population, 
from  one  city  to  another,  in  nowise  affected  the 
external  lustre  and  independence  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  believe  a  judicious 
historian  t,  whom  1  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote 
in   these   observations,  Rome  herself    never  beheld 


Egregias  artes  ostenderit,  esto. 


Grsecia,  tradiderit  Latio  praeclara  reperta ; 

Dum  post,  in  melius,  aliunde  accepta,  Latini 

Omnia  retulerint,  dum  longe  maxima  Roma 

Ut  belli  studiis,  ita  doctis  artibus,  omnes 

Quod  sol  cumque  videt  terrarum,  anteiverit  urbes. 

ViDA  de  Arte  Poet. 

Grant  we  that  Greece  first  taught  the  generous  arts. 
And  with  her  great  discoveries  enrich'd 
Our  Latian  land ;  but  yet  the  Latin  i-acc 
Gave  back  each  gift  improved  :  imperial  Rome, 
The  mightiest,  noblest  city  of  the  world, 
Renown'd  in  arts,  in  learning,  as  in  war, 
Excell'd  all  nations  else,  whate'er  the  sun 
Views  in  his  glorious  course. 

+  Denina. 
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more  splendid  day«  since  the  extinction  of  her  empire, 
than  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  nor  had  Italy, 
from  the  same  era,  been  more  free  from  barbarian 
influence,  ever  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  at  home,  or 
been  more  respected  abroad,  than  during  the  years 
that  preceded  the  French  revolution. 

According  to  this  representation,  the  accuracy  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  question,  we  discover 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Italians  that 
must  necessarily  degrade  their  public  character,  or 
entirely  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  which 
made  the  nation  great  and  illustrious  during  so  many 
ages.  The  French  revolution,  it  must  be  owned, 
darkened  the  bright  prospects  of  Italy,  and  indeed 
clouded  the  whole  horizon  of  Europe ;  but  whatever 
its  local  ravages  may  have  been,  I  do  not  see  that  its 
general  effiicts  have  produced  a  greater  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Italians  than  in  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
of  the  Dutch,  of  the  Swiss,  and  of  the  Germans,  all 
of  whom  lie  equally  within  the  range  of  its  devasta- 
tion. At  all  events,  the  full  extent  of  its  mischief, 
if  Providence  deigns  to  allow  it  a  longer  duration, 
will  be  known  only  to  our  posterity ;  till  the  present 
moment,  horror  and  detestation  are  the  only  senti- 
ments it  Iftis  excited  in  the  minds  of  its  victims. 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Italy  which  can  justify  the 
reproaches  made  to  the  character  of  its  inhabitants 
by  certain  inconsiderate  or  prejudiced  authors.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  particulars,  and  take  into  considera- 
tion some  of  the  many  vices  imputed  to  them.  But 
first  I  must  observe,  that  few  travellers  have  had 
either  the  leisure  or  the  inclination,  and  still  fewer 
the  information  and  the  opportunities,  necessary  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Italian  character.  Many 
drive   through   the   country  with  the   rapidity   of 
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couriers,  content  themselves  with  a  hasty  inspection 
of  what  they  term  its  curiosities;  confine  their  con- 
versation to  the  innkeepers  and  the  ciceroni;  visit 
the  Opera-house,  perhaps  intrigue  with  an  actress ; 
then  return  home,  and  write  a  Tour  through  Italy. 
Others,  with  more  information  and  better  taste,  find 
that  the  ancient  monuments  and  classic  scenery  of 
the  country,  the  perusal  of  the  Roman  authors  on 
the  spot  where  they  were  inspired,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists,  fur- 
nish sufficient  occupation  for  every  hour ;  these  can- 
not prevail  upon  themselves  to  sacrifice  such  refined 
enjoyments  to  the  formality  of  visits  and  to  the 
frivolity  of  general  conversation.  Such  travellers, 
without  doubt,  derive  much  improvement  and  much 
rational  entertainment  from  their  tour ;  but  yet  they 
cannot  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
Italians.  For  this  purpose  are  requisite,  in  the  first 
place,  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  a  qualification  in  which  transalpines  in 
general  are  very  deficient ;  in  the  second  place,  a 
familiar  and  effectual  introduction  into  the  best 
houses  in  each  city ;  and  thirdly,  time  and  resolu- 
tion to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  to  which  such  an 
introduction  naturally  leads.  I  might  ad'd,  a  fourth 
requisite,  perhaps  not  less  necessary  than  the  former, 
I  mean  good- nature ;  a  virtue  that  does  not  permit 
us  to  condemn  as  absurd  every  practice  and  opinion 
contrary  to  the  modes  of  thinking  and  of  living  esta- 
blished in  our  own  country.  Endowed  with  these 
qualities,  a  traveller  will  indeed  be  a  competent  judge 
of  the  subject,  and  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  from 
his  own  experience ;  an  opinion  which  he  will  find 
very  different  from  that  generally  enforced  by  igno- 
rant writers,  and  adopted  by  inconsiderate  readers. 
He  will  experience,  contrary  probably  to  his  ex- 
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pectations,  much  hospitality,  as  far  as  hospitahty 
consists  in  furnishing  a  guest  with  every  accommo- 
dation. This  is  so  true,  that  a  good  letter  of  recom- 
mendation may  carry  a  traveller  from  house  to  house 
over  all  Italy  ;  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for  the 
indifference  of  the  inns  in  the  lesser  towns,  which 
are  frequented  solely  by  foreigners  and  by  the  mid- 
dling classes ;  as  Italians  of  rank  almost  always 
lodge,  when  travelling,  in  private  houses.  When 
once  introduced  into  a  house,  he  will  find  it  always 
open  to  him,  and  the  more  frequent  his  visits,  the 
greater  will  be  his  consideration,  as  much  assiduity 
is  regarded  as  a  mark  both  of  confidence  and  of 
respect.  Dinners,  though  not  uncommon  in  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Milan,  are  not  much  in  fasliion.  The 
Italians  are  very  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  ;  their  repasts  are  short,  and  too  hasty,  in  their 
opinion,  for  conversation.  They  devote  the  whole 
evenings  and  part  of  the  night  to  society,  when  they 
love  to  meet  and  enjoy  their  friends  at  leisure.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  much  from  us,  and  indeed 
from  most  transalpines  ;  but  I  know  not  that  we 
have  reason  to  condemn  them.  If  "xe  consult  convi- 
viality, thei/  look  to  health,  and  perhaps  to  economy. 
On  which  side  rational  self-enjoyment,  and  even 
social,  is  to  be  found,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 
Nor,  if  they  are  biassed  on  this  occasion  by  econo- 
mical motives,  do  they  deserve  much  censure.  Their 
taste  for  expense  takes  a  different  direction.  They 
prefer  Minerva  to  Bacchus ;  and  take  less  pleasure 
in  regaling  themselves  on  turtle,  venison,  champagne, 
and  burgundy,  than  in  contemplating  pictures,  sta- 
tues, marble  halls,  and  pillared  porticoes. 

As  for  courage,   it  is  a  quality  common  to  the 
whole  species :  every  nation  arrogates  it  to  itself,  a 
proof  that  it  belongs  to  all.     If  any  seem  deficient 
aa2 
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in  it,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  innate 
cowardice,  but  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war ;  to 
want  of  discipline  ;  to  consciousness  of  the  inutility 
of  resistance ;  or  to  some  such  incidental  circum- 
stance. Hence,  nations  most  inured  to  arms  display 
this  quality  most ;  and  hence  the  same  army,  as  well 
as  the  same  individual,  sometimes  gives  surprising 
rnarks  of  courage  and  of  cowardice  in  the  same  cam- 
paign. To  accuse  the  Italians  of  cowardice  is  to 
belie  their  whole  history.  The  troops  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  were  distinguished  for  their  valour,  while 
their  monarchs  acted  the  part  of  warriors.  Even  in 
the  late  invasion,  the  peasantry  themselves,  in  some 
parts  of  the  Neapolitan,  and  particularly  of  the 
Roman  state,  made  a  bold  and  generous  though  in- 
effectual resistance.  Not  courage,  therefore,  but  the 
motives  which  call  it  forth,  and  the  means  which 
give  it  effect,  that  is  discipline,  hope,  interest,  &c. 
are  wanting  to  the  Italians. 

Those  who  reproach  the  Italians  with  ignorance 
must  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  people, 
and  have  confined  their  observations  to  the  lowest 
populace  of  great  cities,  and  to  the  peasants  of  cer- 
tain mountainous  tracts  and  unfrequented  provinces. 
Such  classes,  in  all  countries,  not  excepting  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  little  means  and  less  inclina- 
tion to  acquire  knowledge  ;  they  are  everywhere  left 
much  to  nature,  and  consequently  retain  something  of 
the  savage.  The  peasantry  of  the  north  of  Italy,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Piedmontese  and  Milanese  territories, 
and  those  of  Tuscany,  were,  previous  to  the  French 
invasion,  universally  taught  to  read  and  write ;  they 
were  in  every  respect  as  well  instructed  as  that  class 
ought  to  be,  and  equal  in  point  of  information  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  most  flourishing  countries  in  Europe. 
Even  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  without  doubt, 
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the  worst  governed  of  all  the  Italian  states,  I  have 
seen  a  shepherd  boy  lying  under  a  tree  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  his  dog  at  his  feet,  and  his  goats  brows- 
ing on  the  rocky  hills  around  him,  a  scene  more 
delightful  than  any  described  in  classic  pastoral. 
The  middling  classes,  which  in  reality  constitute  the 
strength  and  give  the  character  of  a  nation,  are 
generally  very  well  acquainted  with  everything  that 
regards  their  duty,  the  object  of  their  profession,  and 
their  respective  interests.  In  writing,  in  the  higher 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  in  geography,  they  are  infe- 
rior to  the  same  classes  in  England,  but  such  accom- 
plishments are  most  valued,  because  most  useful,  in 
commercial  countries ;  especially  when  national 
prosperity  is  intimately  connected  with  navigation, 
and  when  a  spirit  of  adventure  is  very  generally 
prevalent  in  the  middling  and  the  lower  classes. 
But,  even  where  the  ordinary  share  of  information 
is  wanting,  the  deficiency  is  not  so  perceptible  as  in 
more  northern  regions,  whose  inhabitants  are  natu- 
rally slow  and  inattentive.  The  Italian  is  acute  and 
observing.  These  two  qualities  united  supply  in 
some  degree  the  place  of  reading,  and  give  his  con- 
versation more  life,  more  sense,  and  more  interest, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourse  of  transalpines 
of  much  better  education. 

We  now  come  to  the  higher  class,  for  against  them 
the  reproach  is  particularly  levelled,  and  supposing 
the  accusation  well-grounded,  I  might  suggest  a  few 
circumstances  in  extenuation.  On  the  Continent  in 
general,  the  various  governments  are  purely  monarchi- 
cal, the  whole  administration  is  confined  to  the  sove- 
reign and  his  ministers,  while  the  body  of  the  nation 
is  excluded  from  all  share  and  influence  in  the 
management  of  its  own  concerns.  Such  an  exclusion 
operates  most  perceptibly  upon  the  higher  classes, 
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whose  natural  province  such  management  is,  and  by 
withdrawing  every  stimulus  to  exertion  and  improve- 
ment, it  acts  as  a  powerful  soporific,  and  lulls  them 
unavoidably  into  sloth  and  ignorance.  In  a  free 
country,  mental  improvement  brings  with  it  its  own 
reward,  oftentimes  rank  and  fortune,  and  always  fame 
and  consideration :  it  is  both  necessary  and  fashion- 
able, and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  any  individual, 
who  means  to  attain  or  to  keep  a  place  in  the  higher 
orders  of  society.  In  a  despotic  government,  all 
these  motives  are  wanting.  The  drudgery  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  information  is  rewarded  only 
by  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  superiority ;  an 
advantage  of  little  weight  in  countries,  where  mental 
attainments  are  too  much  undervalued  to  attract 
attention  or  to  excite  envy.  Hence,  after  having 
passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  college  educa- 
tion, or  loitered  away  a  few  years  with  a  private 
tutor,  the  noble  youth  of  the  Continent,  if  not  em- 
ployed in  the  army  sink  into  domestic  indolence,  and 
fritter  life  away  in  the  endless  frivolities  of  town 
society. 

After  this  general  apology  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
continental  gentry,  I  must  say,  in  favour  of  the 
Italians  in  particular,  that  they  stand  in  less  need  of 
it  than  the  same  class  in  any  other  country.  "Whether 
the  various  republics  that  lately  flourished  in  Italy 
furnish  them  with  more  inducements  to  mental 
cultivation ;  or  whether  the  natural  affection  to 
literature  which  had  never  been  totally  extinguished 
even  in  the  barbarous  ages,  impels  them  spontane- 
ously to  application,  I  know  not ;  but  the  Italian 
nobility  have  always  distinguished  themselves  by 
cultivating  and  encouraging  the  arts  and  the  sciences. 
To  prove  this  assertion,  which  may  perhaps  surprise 
many  of  my  readers,  I  need  only  observe,  that  many 
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or  rather  most  of  the  Italian  academies  were  founded 
by  gentlemen,  and  are  still  composed  principally  of 
members  of  that  class.  Such  is  the  Arcadian  academy 
at  Rome,  such  the  Crusca  at  Florence,  the  Olympic 
at  Vicenza,  the  Fisiocritici  of  Sienna,  &c.  To  this 
proof,  in  itself  sufficiently  strong,  I  will  add,  that 
the  Italian  nobility  has  produced  more  authors  even 
in  our  days  than  the  same  class  has  ever  yet  done  in 
any  country,  not  excepting  our  own,  where  they  are 
in  general  the  best  informed.  Who  has  not  heard 
the  names  Maffiji,  Carli,  Rezzonico,  Salluzzi,  Doria, 
Filangieri,  Alfieri  ?  They  were  all  of  noble  birth, 
and  have  certainly  done  credit  to  it,  and  reflected  a 
lustre  upon  their  order  more  brilliant  and  more 
honourable  than  the  blaze  of  all  the  coronets  and  all 
the  stars  of  Europe  united.  Many  more  might  be 
mentioned,  but  instead  of  swelling  these  pages  with 
a  dry  catalogue  of  names,  I  shall  only  refer  the  curi- 
ous reader  to  the  lists  of  the  various  academies,  (and 
there  is  scarce  a  town  in  Italy  without  one  or  more 
of  these  literary  associations,)  and  he  will  find,  that 
they  consist,  as  I  have  observed,  of  nobles  and  clergy 
almost  exclusively.  I  remember  being  present  at 
one  of  the  academical  assemblies  at  Florence ;  it  was 
crowded  with  members ;  several  sonnets  were  recited, 
and  some  dissertations  read  by  their  respective  authors. 
Most  of  the  auditors  and  all  the  authors  were  gentle- 
men, as  I  was  assured  by  the  person  who  had  been 
so  obliging  as  to  introduce  us.  Moreover,  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture, 
music,  is  almost  innate  in  the  Italian  gentry,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  ancient  Greeks ;  now  a 
taste  so  refined  in  itself,  and  the  result  of  so  much 
observation  and  of  so  much  sensibility,  seems  to  pre- 
suppose some,  and  indeed  no  small,  degree  of  mental 
cultivation,  and  is  scarcely  separable  from  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  two  great  sources  of  information,  anti- 
quities and  history. 

We  will  now  pass  to  an  accusation  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  consider  the  state  of  morality  in 
Italy,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  :  and  here  again,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  my 
representation  will  surprise  many  of  my  readers,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  make  some  previous  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  the  morality  of  nations  is  merely 
comparative.  In  all,  there  is  too  much  vice,  and 
though  in  some  it  may  be  more  glaring  than  in 
others,  yet  every  one  has  some  favourite  indulgence 
very  pardonable  in  their  own  eyes,  but  very  offensive 
to  strangers.  In  the  next  place,  sensuality,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  seems  the  predominant  vice  of  the 
species,  and  though  perhaps  the  most  degrading  pro- 
pensity of  nature,  it  displays  its  power  in  every 
climate,  at  the  expense  of  one  or  other  of  the  contrary 
virtues.  In  the  northern  regions  it  has  long  reigned 
under  the  form  of  intemperance.  In  the  southern 
climates,  it  has  at  all  times  domineered  in  the  shape 
of  lust.  Hence,  when  the  soft  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Asia,  first  beheld  the  grim  savages 
of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  they  were  as  mucli 
surprised  at  their  chastity,  as  terrified  by  their  fierce- 
ness ;  and  while  they  daily  witnessed  the  convivial 
excesses  of  their  conquerors,  they  were  astonished  to 
see  them  turn  away  with  indifference  from  more 
genial  and  more  alluring  enjoyments. 

But  the  manners  of  these  nations  have  undergone 
no  small  alteration  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  civilisation 
of  the  south  have  visited  even  the  polar  regions,  and 
softened  the  rugged  hearts  of  their  half-frozen  inha- 
bitants. The  Loves  and  Sports  accompanied  the 
muses   in  their  northern  emigration  ;    Venus  now 
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shares  the  sway  with  Bacchus,  and  Pleasure  in  all 
its  forms  wantons  even  in  the  lap  of  eternal  winter. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  north  have  therefore  little 
with  which  to  reproach  those  of  the  south,  at  present, 
especially  as  in  adopting  the  vices  of  milder  climates 
they  still  retain  their  native  intemperance ;  a  vice  as 
foul  in  itself  and  as  destructive  in  its  consequences  as 
any  that  has  ever  yet  enslaved  the  human  mind. 
I  would  infer  from  this  observation  that  it  is  unfair 
to  censure  the  Italians  for  excesses  common  to  them 
and  to  other  nations,  and  to  stigmatise  them  with 
vices  which  are,  I  fear,  rather  the  madness  of  the 
species  in  general  than  the  characteristic  depravity  of 
any  particular  tribe. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  in  many  of  the 
great  towns  of  Italy  due  respect  is  not  paid  to  the 
matrimonial  contract,  and  that  a  freedom  of  inter- 
course is  encouraged  contrary  to  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  that  sacred  institution.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  palliate,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  so  enor- 
mous a  disorder,  which  by  poisoning  domestic  confi- 
dence and  defeating  the  purposes  of  nuptial  union, 
infects  the  very  source  of  the  happiness  and  even  of 
the  existence  of  mankind.  A  crime  that  thus  runs 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  benevolent  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  violates  one  of  his  most  holy  institu- 
tions, merits  unqualified  detestation,  and  cries  to 
heaven  itself  for  vengeance.  But  I  must  observe, 
that  this  most  criminal  intercourse  is,  I  fear,  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  even  in  Italy  not  so 
general  as  is  commonly  represented.  The  example 
of  the  higher  class,  and  of  those  who  immediately 
administer  to  their  amusements,  such  as  comedians, 
singers,  actors,  actresses,  &c.  is  the  only  one  known 
or  attended  to  by  many  travellers,  and  that  even 
not  always  very  perfectly ;  general  conclusions  are 
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too  easily  drawn  from  a  few  instances ;  and  appear- 
ances, scandalous  to  us,  because  contrary  to  our 
established  customs,  are  sometimes  too  easily  con- 
verted into  proofs.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  cicisbeism, 
or  the  well-known  practice  which  authorises  ladies 
to  employ  an  attendant  friend  as  their  protector 
in  public  and  their  confidant  in  private,  who,  as 
he  performs  the  duties  of  the  husband  generally, 
is  supposed  sometimes  to  usurp  his  privileges.  This 
practice  is  absurd,  effeminate,  contrary  to  the  delicacy 
of  one  sex  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  other,  and  there- 
fore always  reprehensible ;  and  yet  it  is  not  always 
criminal.  On  the  contrary,  sometimes  the  cicisbeo  is 
a  friend  or  a  near  relation,  who  acts  as  the  guardian 
of  the  honour  of  the  husband,  and  by  his  constant 
and  watchful  attendance  is  a  pledge  and  security  for 
the  wife's  fidelity.  There  are  certain  cities,  and  even 
in  the  most  corrupt  cities  there  are  some  families, 
where  the  occupation  of  cicisbeo  is  confined  to  this 
confidential  inspection,  which  in  such  circumstances 
is  never,  it  is  said,  abused  for  the  purposes  of 
criminal  indulgence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  other  great  towns, 
the  cicisbeo  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  husband  without 
exception,  and  while  he  enjoys  the  wife,  perhaps,  of 
his  friend,  resigns  his  own  spouse,  in  his  turn,  to  the 
embraces  of  another  person.  How  such  a  most 
profligate  exchange  of  wickedness,  such  a  detestable 
commerce  of  debauchery,  could  have  crept  into  a 
Christian  country,  or  be  tolerated  even  for  a  moment 
in  an  orderly  government,  is  inconceivable;  but  its 
consequences  were  perceptible  in  the  degeneracy  of 
the  higher  classes  at  Venice  and  Naples,  and  the  fall 
of  these  States  may  be  considered  without  presump- 
tion, as  in  part  the  consequence  and  the  punishment 
of  that  degeneracy. 
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Some  writers  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of 
this  practice,  always  indecent  and  too  often  criminal, 
to  the  manner  in  which  matrimonial  connexions  are 
formed  in  Italy,  where,  in  general,  motives  of  interest 
are  alone  considered,  and  the  choice,  the  affection, 
and  even  the  liberty  of  the  parties  are  disregarded. 
In  matrimonial  arrangements  between  persons  of 
rank,  reasons  of  state,  of  policy,  of  influence,  and 
even  of  convenience,  are  too  often  allowed  to  prepon- 
derate in  most  countries,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
domestic  happiness,  and  consequently  of  public 
morality.  When  in  such  contracts  as  have  freedom 
and  affection  for  their  basis,  innocent  partialities  are 
thwarted  and  the  most  delicate  feelings  of  the  human 
bosom  are  wounded.  Nature  will  rebel,  and,  even  at 
the  expense  of  conscience,  seek  for  comfort  in  con- 
nexions more  congenial  to  its  propensities.  In  such 
cases  we  must  pity,  and  may  almost  excuse,  the 
individual,  but  cannot  too  severely  reprobate  a  prac- 
tice that  leads  so  directly  to  vice  and  to  misery. 
That  this  most  mischievous  mode  of  contracting 
marriages  is  common  in  Italy,  is,  I  believe,  too  true ; 
but  whether  more  common  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Continent  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  determine. 
At  all  events,  its  evil  effects  are  visible,  and  call 
aloud  for  reformation. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  disorders  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  are  confined  to  great  cities 
and  to  the  higher  orders,  who  form  a  small  (and  for- 
tunately a  small,  because  too  frequently  a  very  vicious) 
part  of  the  population  of  a  country.  The  middHng 
classes  and  the  peasantry,  the  strength  and  the  pride 
of  a  nation,  are  in  Italy  as  chaste  as  persons  of  the 
same  description  in  any,  and  more  chaste  than  they 
are  in  most  countries.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
few  of  our  travellers  are  competent  judges ;  acquainted 
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principally  with  the  tradesmen  and  populace  ofVenice 
and  Naples,  the  two  most  corrupted  capitals  in  Italy, 
they  draw  from  them  the  character  of  the  whole 
nation;  while  the  middling  classes  of  Rome  and 
Florence,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  are 
unnoticed,  and  generally  unknown.  Yet,  those  who 
have  ranged  through  the  peopled  villages  cf  the 
jVIantuan,  Paduan,  Milanese,  and  Piedmontese  terri- 
tories ;  those  who  have  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the 
Apennines,  the  Sabine,  Umbrian,  and  Samnite  moun- 
tains, will  join  the  author  in  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  innocence,  to  the  simplicity,  to  the  golden  manners 
of  these  happy  rustics.  To  these  regions  and  to  their 
inhabitants  we  may  still,  with  strict  propriety,  apply 
the  verses  of  Virgil, — 

lllic  saltus  et  lustra  ferarum 
Et  patiens  operuin,  parvoque  assueta  juvcntus 
Sacra  deum,  sanctique  patres  : — 

•  *«««• 

Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus  *. — Georg.  ii.  471 .  .  524.  ^ 
The  truth  is,  that  the  country  pastors  watch  most 
carefully  over  the  morals  of  their  flocks,  and  caution 
both  sexes  at  a  very  early  period  against  the  dangers 
and  the  consequences  of  debauchery. 

The  mention  of  the  Italian  peasantry  naturally 
reminds  me  of  their  industry ;  a  virtue  which  may 
be  traced  over  every  plain,  and  discovered  on  almost 
every  mountain,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of 
Messina      The  fertility  of  the  plains  of  Milan  is  pro- 

*  Wild  beasts  of  nature  in  his  woods  abound, 
And  youth,  of  labour  patient,  plough  the  ground, 
Inured  to  hardship  and  to  homely  fare  : 

Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there, 

In  great  examples  to  the  youthful  train  : 

Nor  are  the  gods  adored  with  rites  profane. 

His  faithful  bed  is  crown'dwith  chaste  delight. — Dryden, 
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Verbial,  but  its  exuberance  is  not  more  owing  to 
nature,  than  to  the  skill,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  cultivator.  Hence,  where  the  felicity 
of  the  soil  seems  to  fail,  the  industry  of  the  labourer 
still  continues,  and  covers  with  vines  and  olive-trees 
the  sides  of  Monte  Selice  near  Padua,  and  of  the 
Superga  near  Turin,  two  mountains  naturally  as 
barren  as  Helvellyn  or  Penmanmaur.  The  beauty 
and  cultivation  of  the  plains,  which  extend  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  are  too  well  known  to 
be  either  praised  or  described ;  and  he  who  has  tra- 
versed them  will  not  be  surprised  that  a  Greek 
emperor  (Michael  Paleologus)  should  have  supposed 
them,  in  his  admiration,  to  be  the  purlieus  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise.  But  Italian  industry  is  not  con- 
fined to  these  regions  of  fertility.  From  Bologna  to 
Loretto,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  it 
has  covered  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  with  rich  har- 
vests, and  shaded  the-  brows  of  the  Apennines  with 
verdure  and  foliage.  It  also  displays  its  labours  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  everywhere  shows  in  fences, 
canals  to  water  the  fields*,  plantations,  &c.  a  neat- 
ness of  tillage  seldom  witnessed  and  never  surpassed 
even  in  the  best  cultivated  countries.  And  not  these 
regions  only,  but  the  defiles  of  Seravalle ;  the  lovely 
vales  of  the  Amo  and  of  the  Clitumnus,  of  Temi  and 

*  This  practice  of  irrigation,  so  very  common  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  Italy,  and  contributing  so  very  materially  to  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation,  is  turned  into  a  beautiful  scene  by  Virgil. 
Et  cum  exustus  ager  morientibus  aestuat  herbis, 
Ecce,  supercilio  clivosi  tramitis  undam 
Elicit :  ilia  cadens  raucum  per  devia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva. — Geoi^.  i.  1 07. 
And  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Undams  his  watery  stores ;  huge  torrents  flow, 
And  rattling  down  the  rocks,  large  moisture  yield, 
Tempering  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field. — Dryden. 
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of  Reate ;  the  skirts  of  Vesuvius,  so  often  ravaged 
and  so  often  restored  to  cultivation  ;  the  orchards 
that  blow  on  the  steeps  of  Vallombrosa,  and  wave 
on  the  summits  of  Monte  Sumano  :  Italy,  all  Italy, 
blooming  as  the  garden  of  God^  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Tuscan,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  is  a 
proof  and  a  monument  of  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  inhabitants. 

"  But  the  Italians  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  lie  stretched  out  under  the  porticoes  of  the 
churches,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  vine,  when  they 
ought  to  be  working ;  therefore  they  are  a  lazy,  slug- 
gish race."  The  Italians,  like  the  Sicilians  and  the 
Greeks,  follow  the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  this 
respect,  and  only  obey  the  call  of  nature,  in  reposing 
during  the  sultry  hours,  when  labour  is  dangerous 
and  the  heat  is  intolerable.  To  compensate  for  this 
suspension,  they  begin  their  labours  with  the  dawn, 
and  prolong  them  till  the  close  of  evening  ;  so  that 
the  Italian  sleeps  less  and  labours  more  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours  than  the  English  peasant.  The 
Italians  seem  always  to  have  been  early  risers,  as 
appears  from  many  passages  in  Cicero's  and  Pliny's 
letters ;  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  domestic  life  drawn 
by  Virgil,  will  on  this  occasion  recur  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  reader  *.     In  all  warm  climates,  as  the 

*  Inde,  ubi  prima  quies  medio  jam  noctis  abactae 

Curriculo  expulerat  somnum  :  cum  fcemina  primum, 

Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva, 

Impositum  cinerem  et  sopitos  susoitat  ignes, 

Noctem  addens  operi,  famulasque  ad  lumina  longo 

Exercet  penso  ;  castum  ut  servare  cubile 

Conjugis,  et  possit  parvos  ediicere  natos. — Mn.  viii.  407. 

Now  when  the  night  her  middle  race  had  rode, 

The  time  when  early  housewives  leave  the  bed ; 

AVhen  living  embers  on  the  hearth  they  spread, 

Supply  the  lamp,  and  call  the  maids  to  rise, 

With  yawning  mouths,  and  with  half-open'd  eyes  ; 
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cool  of  the  evening  invites  to  amusement,  so  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  seems  to  call  for  labour  and  exer- 
tion ;  and  travellers  v^ould  consult  both  their  health 
and  their  pleasure,  if  they  would  obey  this  call,  and 
devote  the  sultry  part  of  the  day  to  rest,  and  the  cool 
morning  hours  to  curiosity  and  application.  "  But 
(say  the  enemies  of  Italy,  and  this  indeed  is  the 
strongest  argument  they  produce)  is  not  beggary  a 
proof  of  indolence,  and  in  ^hat  country  is  a  traveller 
so  beset  with  beggars  as  in  Italy  ?  he  is  pursued  in 
the  streets,  tormented  at  church,  and  besieged  by  them 
at  home.  Their  importunities  are  encouraged  by 
charity  and  provoked  by  refusal ;  in  short,  wherever 
you  go,  you  are  followed  and  teased  by  a  crowd  of 
impudent  and  oftentimes  sturdy  vagrants."  This 
statement,  though  highly  coloured,  is  not  exagge- 
rated ;  at  least,  if  confined  to  the  southern  provinces. 
In  extenuation,  I  must  observe,  that  if  the  example 
of  the  ancients,  and  I  pretend  not  to  make  the 
modern  Italians  more  perfect  than  their  ancestors, 
can  be  admitted  as  an  excuse,  the  moderns  may 
plead  it  in  their  favour.  Juvenal  alone,  not  to  load 
the  page  w^ith  useless  quotations,  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  numbers  of  mendicants  that  crowded 
Rome  in  his  time,  in  the  following  lines,  which 
point  out  their  stations,  their  gestures,  and  their 
perseverance. 

Cacsus  adulator,  dirusque  a  ponte  satelles 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes 

Blandaque  devexse  jactaret  basia  rheda;*. — Sat.  iv.  116. 

They  ply  the  distaff  by  the  winking  light, 
And  to  their  daily  labour  add  the  night ; 
Thus  frugally  they  earn  their  children's  bread, 
And  uncorrupted  keep  their  nuptial  bed. — Dryden. 

*  A  blind,  base  flatterer,  from  some  bridge  or  gate, 
Raised  to  a  murdering  minister  of  state, 
Deser%'ing  still  to  beg  upon  the  road, 
And  bless  each  passing  waggon  and  its  load. 
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But  without  relying  upon  antiquity  for  an  answer 
to  this  reproach,  the  reader  must  be  informed,  that 
vagrants  as  numerous  and  as  troublesome  may  be 
seen  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  and  let  me  add,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land ;  so  that  if  beggary  be  a  proof  of  idleness,  the 
inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  must  submit  to  the 
imputation.  But,  to  remove  a  charge  so  insulting  to 
the  largest  and  most  civilised  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  we  need  but  to  remember,  that  in  all 
these  countries  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  the  poor, 
and  that  the  needy  and  the  distressed,  instead  of 
demanding  relief  from  the  parish,  are  obliged  to  ask 
alms  of  the  public.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  those  who  live  upon  charity 
in  Italy  and  in  England,  we  should  find  no  great 
reason  to  triumph  in  the  difference.  Beggary,  with- 
out doubt,  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  individual,  but 
cannot  in  justice  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  national, 
idleness,  since  even  amongst  us,  where  ample  provi- 
sion is  supposed  to  be  made  for  all  cases  of  distress, 
and  where  mendicancy  is  so  strictly  prohibited,  yet 
objects  in  real  or  pretended  misery  so  often  meet  the 
eye,  and  in  spite  of  law  and  police^  infest  our  public 
places. 

As  for  the  nakedness  of  children  in  Italy,  the  want 
of  furniture  in  houses,  of  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
many  other  external  marks  of  misery,  every  traveller 
knows  how  fallacious  are  such  appearances,  which 
are  occasioned,  not  by  the  distress  of  the  people,  but 
by  the  mildness  and  the  serenity  of  the  climate.  To 
admit  as  much  air  as  possible  is  the  object  in  all 
southern  countries ;  and  in  Italy  at  present,  as  well 
as  anciently,  the  people  of  all  classes  delight  in 
living  constantly  in  the  open  air ;  a  custon.  as  salu- 
brious as  it  is  pleasant  iu  such  a  genial  temperature 
as  generally  prevails  beyond  the  Alps.     Hence  the 
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scenes  of  festive  enjoy  iilent  and  of  private  indulgence 
tire  generally  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  open 
air,  as  in  the  Georgics. 

Ipse  dies  agitat  festos  fususque  per  herbam 
Igais  ubi  in  medio,  et  socii  cratera  coronant  *. 

Geoi^.  ii.  527.     : 
And  in  Horace, 

Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano,  vel  liac 
Pinu  jacentes,  sic  temere,  et  rosa 
Canos  odorati  capillos 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 
Potamus  uncti  +  ? — Cartn.  ii.  11. 

Hence  Cicero,  as  Plato  before  him,  represents  most 
of  his  dialogues  as  taking  place  in  some  rural  scene, 
as  the  second  De  Legihus^  in  an  island  formed  by  the 
Fibrenus  ;,  the  first,  De  Oratore,  under  a  plane-tree, 
&c.,  all  scenes  as  favourable  to  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  as  they  are  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
body. 

After  all,  a  foreigner  who  has  visited  some  of 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  traversed  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
may  ask  with  surprise,  what  right  we  have  to 
reproach  other  nations  with  their  poverty  and  misery, 
when  under  our  own  eyes  are  exhibited  instances  of 
nakedness,  filth,  and  distress,  exceeding  all  that  has 

*   Himself  in  rustic  pomp,  on  holidays, 
To  rural  powers  a  just  oblation  pays, 
And  on  tlie  green  his  careless  limbs  displays. 
The  hearth  is  in  the  midst ;  the  herdsmen  round 
The  cheerful  fire,  provoke  his  health  in  goblets  crown M. 

Dkyden. 

f  Thus  beneath  this  lofty  shade, 

Thus  in  careless  freedom  laid, 

'V.'hile  Assyrian  essence  sheds 

Liquid  fragrance  on  our  heads, 

^      "While  we  lie  with  roses  crown'd. 

Let  the  cheerful  bowl  go  round. — Francis. 
vofc.  m.  B  B 
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hitherto  been  related  of  Italy,  of  France,  or  of  any- 
country  under  heaven,  excepting  perhaps  some  of 
the  Prussian  territories.  Quam  in  nos  legem  sanci- 
mus  iniquam*  I 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  another  charge:  "The 
Italians  are  vindictive  and  cruel,  and  too  much  in 
the  habits  of  sacrificing  human  life  to  vengeance  and 
passion."  It  would  almost  be  a  pity  to  refute  this 
charge,  the  supposed  certainty  of  which  has  furnished 
our  late  novelists,  particularly  those  of  the  fair  sex, 
with  so  much  and  such  excellent  matter  for  description ; 
dungeons  and  friars,  daggers  and  assassins,  carcasses 
and  spectres.  But,  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone 
revellof.  We  must  leave  these  stories  to  nurses, 
and  to  babies  of  whatever  age  they  may  be,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  nursery.  The  Italian  is  neither 
vindictive  nor  cruel;  he  is  hasty  and  passionate. 
His  temper,  like  his  climate,  habitually  gay  and 
serene,  is  sometimes  agitated  by  black  and  tre- 
mendous storms,  and  these  storms,  though  transient, 
often  produce  most  lamentable  catastrophes.  An 
unexpected  insult,  a  hasty  word,  occasions  a  quarrel; 
both  parties  lose  their  temper ;  daggers  are  drawn, 
and  a  mortal  blow  is  given  ;  the  whole  transaction 
is  over  so  soon,  that  the  by-standers  have  scarce  time 
to  notice,  much  less  to  prevent  it  J.     The  deed  is 

*  Alas  !  what  laws,  of  how  severe  a  strain, 

i^ gainst  ourselves  we  thoughtlessly  ordain. — Francis. 

t  From  your  hosom  1  make  bold  to  tear 

The  old- wives'  prejudices  rooted  there. 

HowF,,  Translation  of  Persius. 
X  The  author,  with  one  of  his  young  companions,  happened  to 
he  present  at  a  quarrel,  which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  very 
ti-agic  manner.  Walking  early  in  the  morning  in  the  streets  of 
Antium,  he  saw  a  man  and  a  boy  disputing;  the  man  M'as  middle- 
aged,  and  of  a  mild,  benevolent  countenance,  the  boy  stout  and 
impudent:  after  some  words,  the  man  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar, 
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considered,  not  as  the  effect  of  deliberate  malice,  but 
of  an  involuntary  and  irresistible  impulse ;  and  the 
perpetrator,  generally  repentant  and  horror-struck 
at  his  own  madness,  is  pitied  and  allowed  to  fly  to 
some  forest  or  fastness.  Such  is  the  "cruelty  of  the 
Italians,  and  such  the  assassination  too  common  in 
some  great  towns,  yet  not  near  so  common  as  has 
often  been  represented.  It  is  the  effect,  not  of  a 
sanguinary,  but  of  a  fiery  temper ;  it  was  prevalent 
at  all  times  in  southern  countries,  and  might  be 
checked  by  the  severity  and  activity  of  a  good 
government.  But  of  the  two  governments  under 
which  this  atrocity  is  the  most  destructive,  the  one  is 
too  indulgent  and  the  other  too  indolent ;  and  while 
the  papal  magistrate  forgives,  and  the  Neapolitan 
neglects  the  criminal,  they  both  eventually  encourage 
and  propagate  the  crime.  Yet  the  remedy  is  easy 
and  obvious.  A  prohibition,  under  the  severest 
penalty,  to  carry  arms  of  any  description.  This 
remedy  has  been  applied  with  full  success  by  the 
French,  while  masters  of  the  south,  and  by  the 
Austrians  while  in  possession  of  the  nortli,  of  Italy. 
But  in  justice  to  the  Italians,  every  impartial 
traveller  must  acknowledge,  that  murder,  that  is 
deliberate  assassination,  is  very  uncommon  among 
them  ;  that  they  are  very  seldom  prompted  to  it  by 
jealousy,  of  which  they  are  by  no  means  so  suscep- 

the  boy  struggled,  and  finding  that  to  no  purpose,  had  recourse  to 
blows :  the  old  man  bore  several  strokes  with  tolerable  patience, 
when,  all  on  a  sudden,  his  colour  changed  to  a  livid  pale,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  every  feature  of  his  face  became  absolutely  demoniac. 
He  held  the  boy's  throat  with  his  left  hand,  took  his  knife  out  of 
his  pocket  with  his  right,  and  applied  it  to  his  teeth  to  open  it ;  the 
boy  seemed  sensible  of  his  fate,  lost  all  power  of  resistance,  and  was 
sinking  to  the  ground  with  fear.  We  immediately  stepped  in,  and 
seized  the  man's  arm;  we  took  the  knife  out  of  his  hand,  and 
rescued  the  boy :  the  man  made  no  resistance,  and  seemed  for  some 
minutes  totally  insensible  of  what  was  passing. 

BB  2 
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tible,  as  some  writers  would  persuade  us,  and  scarcely 
ever   tempted  to   it   by  that  vile,  hellish   love   of 
money,  which,  in  France  and  in  England,  impels  so 
many  miscreants,  after  a  cool  calculation  of  possible 
profit,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures.     Even  robbers  are  rarely  met  with 
at  present ;  like   the  ghosts  that  swim  in  the  air 
during   the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  are  often 
talked  of,  but  never  seen ;  and  a  traveller,  excepting 
in  time  of  invasion,  war,  or  civic  dissensions,  may 
pass  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  traverse  the 
dreary   Campagna,    and    the    uninhabited    Paludi 
(marshes),  by  day  or  by  night,  without  alarm  or 
molestation.     I  do  not  expect  to  hear  the  bloody 
scenes  that  stain  the  annals  of  Florence,  Genoa,  or 
Venice,  quoted  as  proofs  of  national  cruelty.     Such 
scenes  disgraced  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  stain  the 
pages  of  Dutch  and  German,  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese history  ;  and  have  been  renewed  in  the  French 
revolution,  with  a  profusion  of  blood,  a  refinement 
in  cruelty,  and  an  enormity  of  guilt,  unparalleled  in 
the  records  of  the  universe.     But  these  crimes  belong, 
not  to  the  nation,  but  to  the  species.     The  earth, 
under  all  its  climates,  has  too  often  drunk  the  blood 
of  man,  shed  by  his  brother,  and  while  it  cries  to 
heaven  for    vengeance,    proves,  in   spite  of  philo- 
sophism,  that  man,  when  left  to  the  workings  of  his 
own  corrupted  heart,  becomes   the  most   cruel   of 
savages,  the  foulest  of  monsters.     We  may  conclude, 
that  neither  the  history  nor  the  manners  of  Italy 
present  more  frequent  or  more  aggravated  features  of 
cruelty  than  those  of  any  other  nation ;  and  that  all 
accusations  against  them  on  this  head,  are  the  efiusions 
of  hasty  prejudice  and  of  superficial  observation. 

Thus,   I   have   now  reviewed,    and,    I    conceive, 
refuted  the  principal  charges  against  this  celebrated 
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people.  The  lesser  imputations,  though  sung  'by 
poets,  repeated  by  novelists,  and  copied  again  and 
again  by  ephemeral  tourists,  may  be  passed  over  in 
silent  contempt,  as  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  reader 
and  the  traveller.  He  who,  from  the  knavery  of 
the  innkeepers,  reasons  against  the  honesty  of  a 
nation,  or  judges  of  its  character  from  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  few  wandering  artists,  may  indeed 
imagine  that  Italy  is  peopled  with  rogues  and 
swindlers,  and  produces  nothing  but  dancers  and 
buffoons,  singers  and  fiddlers.  But  upon  the  same 
principles  he  must  conclude,  that  the  French  nation 
is  entirely  composed  of  cooks  and  hair- dressers, 
and  that  England  herself,  even  England,  the  mother 
of  heroes,  of  patriots,  of  statesmen,  has  furnished 
Europe  with  nothing  more  than  grooms  and  jockeys, 
cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers. 

What  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  real  character 
of  the  modern  Italians  ?  It  will  not,  methinks,  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  it,  when  we  consider  the  part 
which  the  modern  Italians  have  acted  in  history, 
and  compare  it  with  the  part  which  their  ancestors 
performed.  The  latter  were  a  bold  and  free  people. 
Their  love  of  liberty  showed  itself  in  the  various 
commonwealths  that  rose  up  in  every  part  of 
Ausonia,  and  at  length  it  settled  and  blazed  for 
ages  in  the  Roman  republic.  The  former  have  given 
the  same  proofs  of  the  same  spirit.  They  have 
covered  the  face  of  the  same  country  with  free  states, 
and  at  length  beheld,  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and 
jealousy,  the  grand  republic  of  Venice,  the  daughter 
and  almost  the  rival  of  Rome,  stand  forward  the 
bulwark  and  the  glory  of  Italy.  The  ancient 
Romans,  by  their  arms,  founded  the  most  extensive, 
the  most  flourishing,  and  the  most  splendid  empire 
that  ages  ever  witnessed  in  their  flight.     The  modem 
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Italians,  by  tlieir  wisdom,  have  acquired  a  more 
permanent,  and  perhaps  a  more  glorious  dominion 
over  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  still  govern  the 
world  by  their  religion  and  their  taste,  by  their 
ai'ts  and  their  sciences.  To  the  ancient  Italians,  we 
owe  the  plainest,  the  noblest,  the  most  majestic 
language  ever  spoken ;  to  the  modern,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  softest  and  sweetest  dialect  which  human 
lips  ever  uttered.  The  ancient  Romans  raised  the 
Pantheon;  the  modern  erected  the  Vatican.  The 
former  boast  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  latter  glory 
in  that  of  Leo.  The  former  have  given  us  Virgil, 
the  latter  Tasso.  In  which  of  these  respects  are  the 
modern  Italians  unworthy  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Through  the  whole  of  their  history  we  observe 
and  applaud  the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  un- 
broken spirit,  the  same  patriotism,  the  same  perse- 
verance, the  same  attachment  to  letters,  the  same 
detestation  of  barbarism  and  of  barbarians,  and,  in 
short,  the  same  active,  towering,  and  magnificent 
spirit,  that  so  gloriously  distinguished  the  Romans. 
How  then  can  we  presume  to  tax  them  with  the 
feeble  vices  of  a  degraded  and  subjugated  tribe  ? 
with  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  general  degeneracy  ? 
The  Italians,  it  is  true,  have  never  been  able  to  unite 
the  states  of  their  own  country,  in  order  to  give  it 
all  its  force,  and  to  enable  it  to  exert  all  its  energies, 
as  the  Romans  did  ;  still  have  they,  like  the  Romans, 
succeeded  in  extending  their  conquests  far  and  wide, 
and  imposing  a  new  yoke  on  half  the  nations  of  the 
world.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  first 
as  well  as  in  the  last  of  these  projects,  the  Italians 
have  been  opposed  not  by  their  own  countrymen  only, 
but  by  the  Germans,  by  the  French,  and  by  the 
Spaniards,  no  longer  tribes  of  wandering,  divided, 
undisciplined  savages,  but  mighty  monarchies,  united 
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each  under  one  chief,  and  employing  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  object,  the  numbers  of  ancient  times 
directed  by  the  skill  and  by  the  experience  of  modern 
days.  With  such  difficulties  in  opposition  to  their 
vast  designs,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
the  Romans  themselves  would  have  succeeded  in  the 
conquest  even  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  still  more, 
whether  they  could  ever  have  extended  their  domi- 
nion one  foot  beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy. 

From  these  observations,  I  think  I  may  fairly  be 
allowed  to  conclude,  that  a  nation  which  has  thus, 
during  so  many  ages,  continued  to  act  so  great  and  so 
glorious  a  part  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  has 
thus  distinguished  itself  in  every  branch  of  human 
attainment,  and  excelled  all  other  people,  not  in  one, 
but  in  every  intellectual  accomplishment ;  that  such 
a  nation  must  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  talents 
and  with  the  greatest  virtues  that  have  ever  ennobled 
any  human  society. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why,  with  the  same  talents 
and  with  the  same  virtues,  the  Italians  do  not  now 
make  the  same  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world  as 
their  ancestors.  The  answer  appears  to  me  obvious. 
To  induce  man  to  shake  oif  his  natural  indolence,  and 
to  exert  all  his  energies,  either  urgent  pressure  or 
glorious  rewards  are  necessary.  Now,  the  ancient 
Romans  fought  first  for  their  safety  and  very  exist- 
ence, and  afterwards,  when  imminent  danger  was 
removed  from  their  city,  they  entered  the  lists  of 
fame,  and  combated  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  In 
both  cases,  all  their  powers  and  all  their  virtues  were 
called  into  action,  either  to  save  their  country  or  to 
crown  it  with  immortal  glory.  The  modern  Italian 
has  neither  of  these  motives  to  arouse  his  natural 
magnanimity.  His  person,  his  property,  his  city 
even  are  safe,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  con- 
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tests  of  which  his  country  is  either  the  object  or  the 
theatre.  Whether  the  French  or  Russians,  the  Ger- 
mans or  Spaniards,  gain  the  victory,  the  Italian  is 
doomed  still  to  bear  the  foreign  yoke.  His  inactivity 
and  indifference  in  the  struggle  are  therefore  ex- 
cusable, because  prudent.  Quid  interest  cut  serviam, 
clitellas  dum  portem  meas*.  As  for  glory  and  em- 
pire, to  them,  Italy  divided  and  subdivided  as  she  is, 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  political  palsy  by  the  intrigues 
or  the  preponderating  power  of  her  transalpine 
enemies,  to  them  Italy  can  have  no  pretension.  But, 
if  some  happy  combination  of  events  should  deliver 
her  from  foreign  influence  and  unite  her  many  states 
once  more  under  one  head,  or  at  least  in  one  common 
cause,  the  cause  of  independence  and  of  liberty,  then 
Europe  might  confidently  expect  to  see  the  spirit  and 
the  glory  of  Rome  again  revive,  and  the  valour  and 
perseverance  which  subdued  the  Gauls  and  routed 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  again  displayed  in  chas- 
tising the  insolence  of  the  French,  and  in  checking 
the  incursions  of  the  Germans.  She  would  rise  even 
higher,  and  assuming  the  character,  which  her  situa- 
tion, her  fertility,  and  her  population,  naturally  give 
her,  of  umpire  of  the  south,  she  might  unite  with 
Great  Britain,  the  rival  and  the  enemy  of  France, 
in  restoring  and  in  supporting  that  equilibrium  of 
power  so  essential  to  the  freedom  and  to  the  happi- 
ness of  Europe. 

But,  whether  Italy  be  destined  to  reassume  her 
honours,  and  to  enjoy  once  more  an  age  of  glory  and 
of  empire  ;  or  whether  she  has  exhausted  her  portion 
of  felicity,  and  is  doomed  to  a  state  of  hopeless  bond- 
age and  dependence,  it  is  not  for  man  to  discover. 
In  the  mean  time,  deprived  of  that  sceptre  of  empire, 

♦  Ph^drus. — What  imports  it  to  me  who  is  my  master,  so  long 
as  I  must  carry  my  panniers  ? 
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which  Heaven  once  entrusted  to  her  hand  to  humble 
the  pride  of  tyrants  and  to  protect  oppressed  nations, 
to  portion  out  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  to  sway 
at  pleasure  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  she  has 
assumed  the  milder  but  more  useful  sovereignty  of 
the  intellectual  world,  and  reigns  the  acknowledged 
queen  of  poetry  and  of  music,  of  painting  and  of  archi- 
tecture ;  the  parent  of  all  the  sciences  that  enlighten, 
of  all  the  arts  that  embellish  human  life*. 

*  Vida,  when  speaking  of  this  mental  superiority,  bursts  into  the 
following  strains  of  poetry  and  patriotism  truly  Virgilian.  Though 
we  cannot,  periiaps,  partake  the  wish,  yet  we  may  enjoy'the  beauty 
of  the  verse,  and  the  purity  of  the  language.      • 

Dii,  Romse  indigetes  !  Trojse  tuque  auctor  Apollo, 
Unde  genus  nostrum  coeli  se  toUit  ad  astra, 
Hanc  saltern  auferri  laudem  prohibete  Latinis. 
Artibus  emineat  semper,  studiisque  Minervae, 
Italia,  et  gentes  doceat  pulcherrima  Roma  ! 

Ye  gods  of  Roman  birth  !  and  Phoebus,  thou. 
Beneath  whose  hands  the  Trojan  city  rose. 
Whence  sprang  our  glorious  race,  forbid  at  least 
That  this  last,  noblest  remnant  of  our  fame, 
Should  e'er  be  lost  to  Latium.     Italy  ! 
In  arts,  in  learning,  mayst  thou  still  excel,     ' 
While  time  shall  last;  and  thou,  majestic  Rome, 
Be  still  the  instructress  of  the  grateful  world, 
Though  thou  art  queen  no  more. 
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The  Author  has  now  not  only  closed  his  Italian  tour, 
but  terminated  the  reflections  which  it  naturally 
suggests,  and  he  flatters  himself  that  in  his  progress 
through  the  country,  he  has  fulfilled  the  engagement 
which  he  entered  into  in  the  preface,  and  taken  the 
ancients  for  his  guides.  In  fact,  however  he  may 
have  been  smitten  with  the  face  of  nature,  or  de- 
lighted with  the  works  of  art,  he  has  seldom  failed 
to  inform  the  reader  how  the  writers  of  antiquity 
have  described  the  former,  and  what  monuments 
remain  or  are  recorded,  that  may  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  latter.  From  this  double  comparison, 
which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  was  indeed  in 
the  authors  mind  one  of  its  principal  objects,  he 
thinks  he  may  draw  the  following  inferences,  all 
three  very  favourable  to  modern  Italy. 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
beauties  of  that  country  are  nearly  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  In  the  second 
place,  that  the  language,  manners,  modes  of  living, 
and  character  of  the  modern,  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  ancient  Italians  :  and  thirdly,  that  Italy 
was  in. general  as  prosperous  during  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  French  revolution,  as  it 
has  ever  perhaps  been  at  any  period  of  its  history 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  first  in- 
ference presents  no  difticulty  that  has  not  been,  at 
least  implicitly,  removed  either  in  the  course  of  the 
Tour  itself,  or  in  the  reflections  that  follow  it.  The 
second,  it  is  conceived,  follows  naturally  from  the 
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observations  made  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  if 
they  be  accurate,  is  incontestable.  The  third  may 
astonish  many  of  my  readers,  and  as  it  is  very  oppo- 
site to  our  early  conceptions  on  the  subject,  requires 
further  elucidation. 

Population  and  cultivation  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  .prominent  indications  of  prosperity,  and 
these  two  objects  must  therefore  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  both  sides.  The  population  of  Italy 
under  Augustus,  for  it  continued  to  decline  rapidly 
for  several  ages  afterwards,  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained ;  it  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  to  have 
amounted  to  six-and-thirty  millions.  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect  til  at  this  calculation  is  considerably  exag- 
gerated. TVe  learn  from  Strabo,  that  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  several  ancient  towns  in 
Italy  and  particularly  in  Samnium,  had  either  entirely 
disappeared,  or  had  dwindled  into  villages*.  The 
labours  of  agriculture  were  then  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  slaves,  a  mode  which  cannot  be  considered 
as  favourable  to  population.  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  civil  and  social  wars  which  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  rapidity  and  such  devastation 
previous  to  Augustus's  final  establishment,  had  oc- 
casioned a  diminution  in  population  not  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter  years  of  that 
emperor's  reign  t.  Moreover,  the  laws  passed  by 
that  prince  for   the  encouragement  of  matrimony, 

*  Antiq.  V. 

f  The  social  war,  or  that  hetween  the  Romans  and  the  Italian 
tribes,  the  civil  "war  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  between  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  between  the  Triumvirs  and  the  Conspirators,  and  in  fine 
that  between  Augustus  and  Antony,  all  took  place  between  the  • 
year  of  Rome  663  and  724,  that  is,  in  ahout  seventy  years.  The' 
first  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  probably  contributed  more  to  its 
devastation  than  any  contest  recorded  in  its  liistory,  not  excepting 
even  the  invasion  of  Ancibal — "  Nee  Annibalis  nee  Pyrrhi  fuit 
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would  never  have  occurred  to  a  legislator  in  a  country 
abounding  in  population,  as  the  remedy  is  never 
called  for  till  the  effects  of  the  distemper  are  felt. 
The  number  of  colonies,  amounting  to  eight-and- 
twenty*,  which  he  established  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  depopula- 
tion, as  excepting  the  confiscations  of  the  triumvirate, 
a  prince,  who  like  Augustus,  affected  to  govern  with 
justice  and  even  with  clemency,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  make  room  for  colonies  by  the  dispossession 
of  the  original  and  inoffensive  proprietors.  The 
poetic  complaints  of  Virgil  t  refer  to  the  same  evil, 
and  considering  the  accuracy  of  the  author,  may  be 
admitted  as  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  reality. 

In  fine,  the  eloquent  lamentations  of  Lucan,  which 

tanta  vas.tatio,"  J  says  Florus.  This  sanguinary  contest  terminated 
in  the  total  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  Italy.  To  these  wars  we 
may  add  the  Servile  war,  and  the  insurrections  of  Spartacus,  of 
Sertorius,  and  of  Catiline ;  all  of  which  were  civil  struggles  that 
caused  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  and  the  devastation  of  consider- 
able tracts  of  country.  When  to  tli^se  active  and  visible  causes  of 
depopulation,  we  add  the  silent  but  most  effectual  agent  of  all,  a 
general  spirit  of  libertinism  and  of  debauched  celibacy,  so  prevalent 
among  the  Romans  in  the  era  of  Augustus,  we  shall  find  sufficient 
reasons  to  question  the  great  population  of  Italy  at  that  period. 

*  Suetonius,  in  Vit.  Aug.  46. 

f  Non  ullus  aratro 

Dignus  honos,  squallent  abductis  arva  colonis, 
Et  curvae  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

Georg.  i.  506. 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  prest ; 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest : 
The  plain  no  pasture  to  the  flock  affords. 
The  crooked  scythes  are  straightcn'd  into  swords. 

Dryden. 

J  Neither  the  devastations  of  Annibal  nor  those  of  Pyrrhus  were 
equal  to  this. 
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I  have  cited  upon  a  former  occasion,  prove  that  in 
his  time,  though  no  civil  war  or  interior  calamity 
had  intervened,  the  very  vicinity  of  the  capital  itself 
was  very  thinly  inhabited ;  an  evil  which  he  poeti- 
cally ascribes  to  one  single  battle  in  the  contest 
which  he  celebrates.  His  words,  even  wlien  a  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  and 
the  exaggeration  of  his  style,  bear  so  much  upon  the 
point,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert  them. 

Non  setas  hsec  carpsit  edax,  monumentaque  rerura 
Putria  destituit :  crimen  civile  videmus, 
Tot  vacuas  urbes.     Generis  quo  turba  redacta  est 
Humani  ?  toto  populi  qui  nascimur  orbe 
Nee  muros  implere  viris  nee  possumus  agros. 
Urbs  nos  unaeapit;  vincto  fossore  coluntur 
HespericB  segetes  ;  stat  tectis  putiis  avitis 
In  nullos  riiitura  domus  *. — Phars.  vii.  397. 

Now,  as  to  cultivation,  Italy,  with  all  its  fertility, 
did  not,  it  seems,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
corn  to  supply  the  wants  of  her  own  inhabitants ; 
for  even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Egypt 
had  become  the  granary  of  the  capital,  and  that 
prince,  after  the  defeat  of  Antony,  employed  his 
troops  in  clearing  and  repairing  the  different  canals 
that  bordered  the  Nile,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  grain  t  from  that  river  to  Ostia.  This 
evil  continued  to  increase  with  singular  rapidity,  and 
Rome  was  frequently  alarmed  and  sometimes  visited 

*  Even  now  behold  where  -waste  Hesperia  lies, 
Where  empty  cities  shock  our  mournful  eyes ; 
Untouch'd  by  time,  our  infamy  they  stand, 
The  marks  of  civil  discord's  murderous  hand. 
How  is  the  stock  of  human  kind  brought  low  ! 
Walls  want  inhabitants,  and  hands  the  plough. 
Our  fathers'  fertile  fields  by  slaves  are  till'd. 
And  Rome  with  dregs  of  foreign  lands  is  till'd. — Rowk. 
•f  Suetonius,  18. 
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by  famine.  A  stormy  winter,  or  the  continuation  of 
an  unfavourable  wind,  in  the  then  imperfect  state 
of  navigation,  excited  the  most  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions, and  sometimes  roused  the  degenerate  populace 
to  deeds  of  useful  violence,  that  the  love  of  liberty 
would  have  ennobled  and  consecrated  as  acts  of 
heroism.  Once,  indeed,  the  emperor  Claudius  was 
assaulted,  and  nearly  driven  out  of  the  Forum. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Tacitus  observes  that  Italy  used 
formerly  to  supply  distant  regions  with  provisions, 
but  that,  in  his  time,  instead  of  trusting  to  its  fertil- 
ity, the  existence  of  the  Roman  people  was  commit- 
ted to  the  winds  and  to  the  waves  *. 

Both  the  depopulation  of  Italy  and  the  decay  of 
cultivation  are  ascribed  by  some  authors,  not  to  the 
civil  wars  only,  but  to  the  accumulation  of  property, 
and  to  the  extent  and  luxury  of  villas  and  gardens. 
The  latter  cause  has  always  appeared  to  me  unsatis- 
factory. The  Roman  villas  were  large  and  costly, 
and  their  gardens  were  extensive;  but  the  former 
could  not  occupy  many  acres,  and  the  latter,  after 
all,  were  mere  pleasure-grounds,  and  regular  walks 
and  plantations.  Parks,  or  large  enclosures,  com- 
prehending wliole  territories  in  their  circumference, 
were,  I  believe,  first  introduced  by  the  northern  bar- 
barians for  the  purpose  of  hunting  ;  an  amusement 
which,  with  war,  constituted  the  whole  business 
and  employment  of  their  existence.     The  Romans 

*  "  At  Hercule  olim  ex  Italiao  regionibus  longinquas  in  provin- 
cias  commeatus  portabant ;  nee  nunc  infecunditate  laboratur  ;  scd 
Africam  potius  at  ^gyptum  exercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita 
populi  Romani  permissa  est." — Annal.  xii.  43. 

Formerly  indeed  they  carried  provisions  from  all  the  countries 
of  Italy  into  the  distant  provinces  ;  nor  can  we  now  complain  of 
any  want  of  fertility ;  but  we  prefer  making  use  of  Africa  and 
Egypt,  and  the  lives  of  the  Roman  people  are  committed  to  ships, 
and  to  the  chances  of  the  ocean. 
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used  to  divert  themselves  occasionally  with  the  chase 
of  wild  boars ;  but  the  forests  which  bordered  the 
coasts  of  Latium  and  of  Etruria,  and  the  wild  recesses 
of  the  Apennines,  aiforded  the  means  of  that  diver- 
sion in  abundance,  and  rendered  all  artificial  woods 
unnecessary. 

As  to  villas,  they  were  not  so  mnch  spread  over 
the  whole  country  in  the  manner  they  are  in  Eng- 
land, as  crowded  together  in  certain  fashionable 
regions.  Thus  while  the  environs  of  Rome,  the 
Alban  Mount,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  of  the 
Anio,  and  all  Campania  and  its  coasts,  seem  to  have 
been  covered  with  seats,  the  recesses  of  Sabina,  and 
the  windings  of  the  Apennines,  though  as  beautiful, 
and  much  cooler,  and  more  salubrious,  were  almost 
deserted.  Horace  mentions  only  one  neighbour, 
Cervius,  who  perhaps  existed  only  in  verse ;  and 
the  younger  Pliny  tells  us,  that  his  friends  from,  the 
neighhouring  towns  occasionally  break  in  upon  his 
studies  with  a  seasonable  interruption — an  expres- 
sion which  seems  to  imply,  that  there  were  few  or  no 
villas  in  the  immediate  vicinity*.  "  Nulla,  necessitas 
togae,"  says  the  latter,  in  another  epistle,  speaking  of 
the  same  villat,  "  nemo  arcessitor  ex  proximoj." 

That  these  villas  were  numerous,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  as  Pliny  himself  had  four,  at  least, 
and  his  mother-in-law  as  many  ;  Cicero  had  six,  if 
not  more,  which,  from  their  beauty,  or  rather  from 
his  attachment  to  them,  he  calls  ocellos  Italics  %  ; 
and  as  neither  Cicero  nor  Pliny  was  numbered  among 
the  most  opulent  of  their  time,  we    may  suppose 

*  Hor.  Sat.  II.  vi.  77  ;  Plin.  Epist.  ix.  36\ 
t  Plin.  Epist.  V,  6. 

J  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  toga  (i.  e.  to  be  dressed)  :  there 
are  uo  callers  from  the  neighbourhood. 
§  The  eyes  of  Italy. 
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thafc  persons  of  larger  fortune  possessed  a  greater 
number.  JBut  after  all,  a  villa,  with  merely  a  garden 
or  pleasure-grounds  annexed,  does  not  occupy  much 
space  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  mag-ni- 
ficent  villa  of  the  Romans  covered  any  considerable 
space,  since  the  celebrated  Villa  Tibiirtina  of  Had- 
rian, which  contained  not  only  imitations  of  the 
most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  empire,  but  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  infernal  regions,  and  of  the  Elysian 
fields,  even  this  imperial  residence  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances did  not  occupy  a  space  of  seven  miles  in 
circumference. 

The  accumulation  of  landed  property,  therefore, 
or  the  latifundia^  as  Pliny  the  elder  calls  overgrown 
estates,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  probable  cause  of 
tlie  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  and  this  cause, 
which  had  reached  a  very  alarming  pitch  even  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  arose  from  the  facility  which  the 
civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  proscriptions  afforded 
of  amassing  wealth ;  as  the  victor  seldom  failed  to 
bestow  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  vanquished  upon 
his  friends  and  supporters,  and  sometimes  even  upon 
the  spies  and  the  lowest  instruments  of  the  party. 
Thus  we  find,  that  the  whole  territory  of  Cremona, 
with  no  small  portion  of  the  neighbouring  districts, 
was  given  up  by  Augustus  Cassar  to  his  veterans  ; 
from  this  donative  we  may  calculate  the  extent  of 
his  largesses  to  his  intimate  friends.  What,  in  fact, 
must  have  been  the  income  of  Agrippa,  who  could 
erect,  at  his  own  expense,  and  without  inconvenience, 
such  an  edifice  as  the  Pantheon,  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  Rome  with  more  than  one  hundred 
fountains,  all  ornamented  with  marble,  witli  columns, 
and  wnth  statues  ?  We  may  go  farther  back,  and 
date  the  origin  of  these  excessive  incomes  so  early  as 
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the  usurpation  of  Sylla.  Crassus,  whose  immense 
fortune  was  accumulated  under  the  influence  and 
perhaps  from  the  confiscations  of  that  dictator,  is 
supposed  to  have  possessed  more  than  five  millions 
sterling.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  besides  his 
estates  in  Italy,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  island 
of  Cephallenia,  and  had  erected  a  new  city  in  it  at 
his  own  expense ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a 
single  individual,  of  no  rank  or  fame,  Claudius  Isi- 
dorus,  though  he  had  suffered  considerable  losses  in 
the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his  death  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves,  three 
thousand  six  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  sheep,  goats,  swine,  &c.,  and  in 
money  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

This  evil  increased  to  an  extent  almost  incredible 
under  the  emperors ;  and  we  find  in  Nero's  time  that 
six  Romans,  who  were  put  to  death  by  that  tyrant 
from  motives  of  avarice,  were  in  possession  of  one- 
half  of  Africa  !  In  fine,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
after  the  division  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  at  the 
very  period  of  its  most  rapid  decline,  a  Roman  patri- 
cian, or  one  of  the  first  rank,  was  supposed  to  enjoy 
an  annual  revenue  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  not  including  the  provisions  supplied  by  his 
estates  for  the  use  of  his  table.  One-fourth  of  that 
sum  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  moderate  income. 
Now  at  this  very  period,  when  the  opulence  of  the 
Roman  nobles  was  so  excessive,  the  reader  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
Italy,  and  that  part  the  most  fertile,  was  nearly  con- 
verted into  a  desert.  Yet  that  such  was  the  fact  we 
find  unquestionable  proof  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Am- 
brose, then  bishop  of  Milan,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene  which  he  describes  : — "  De  Bononiensi  veniens 
urbe  a  tergo  Claternam,  ipsam  Bononiam,  Mutinam, 
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Rhegium  derelinquebas ;  in  dextera  erat  Brixillum  ; 
a  fronte  occurrebat  Placentia  veterem  nobilitatem 
ipso  adhuc  nomine  sonans  :  ad  laevam  Apennini  in- 
culta  miseratus,  et  florentissimorum  quondam  popu- 
lorum  castella  considerabas,  atque  affectu  relegebas 
dolenti.  Tot  igitur  sem'irutarum  urbiura  cadavera, 
terrarumqiie   sub  eodem  conspectu  exposita  funera 

in  perpetuuui  prostrata  ac  diruta?." 

This  picture,  though  evidently  copied  from  a  well- 
known  passage  in  Sulpicius's  Epistle  to  Cicero, 
must  be  considered  as  an  exact  representation,  and 
exhibits  a  scene  of  desolation  sufficiently  extensive 
and  melancholy. 

But  the  depopulation  here  deplored  was  the  result 
not  of  an  incidental  invasion,  nor  the  consequence  of 
a  few  disastrous  years ;  it  was  the  operation  of  the 
military  system  established  under  the  Emperors,  and 
had  been  in  gradual  progression  during  the  three 
preceding  centuries.  Pliny,  who  wrote  his  Natural 
History  under  Yespasian,  observes,  that  in  Latium, 
fifty-two  tribes  had  perished  utterly,  sine  vestigiisf^ 
and  points  out  several  towns,  even  in  Campania  itself, 
that  had  either  disappeared  or  were  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decay.  He  also  mentions  several  temples 
neglected  and  falling  into  ruin,  even  in  places  near 
Rome ;  and  frequently  employs  such  expressions  as 

*  Amb.  Epist.  39. — Coming  from  the  city  of  Bologna,  you  left 
behind  you  Claterna,  Bologna  itself,  Moderia,  and  Rhegium  ;  on 
your  right  was  Brixillum  ;  iu  front  Placentia  met  you,  whose  very 
name  proclaims  her  ancient  nobility  :  on  the  left  you  viewed  with 
pity  the  uncultivated  districts  of  the  Apennine,  and  contemplated 
over  and  over  again,  with  sorrowful  feelings,  the  fortified  places  of 
nations  formerly  flourishing  and  prosperous.  The  skeletons  then  of 
so  many  half- demolished  cities,  and  the   ruins  of  countries,  are  all 

comprehended  in  one  view dilapidated  and  overthrown 

for  ever. 

"Y  Without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them. 
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sunt  reliquiw  ....  jam  tola  abiit  .  .  :  .  quondam 
uberrimcB  multitudi?iis*^  &c.,  all  of  which  are  evi- 
dently indications  of  a  decreasing  population,  and  of 
a  country" on  the  decline. 

The  depopulation  of  Italy  has,  I  know,  been  in 
part  ascribed  to  the  vast  increase  of  Rome,  and  to  the 
natural  tendency  which  opulent  provincials  ever  have 
to  desert  the  incelebriti/  of  their  obscure  country, 
and  to  establish  themselves  in  the  capital.  During 
the  era  of  liberty,  this  evidently  was  not  the  case ; 
for  we  not  only  find  the  republic  discharging  the 
surplus  of  its  population  in  colonies,  but  we  are 
informed  that  the  senate,  by  an  express  order,  pro- 
hibited the  establishment  of  Italian  provincials  in 
the  city,  and  ordered  twelve  thousand  Latins,  who 
had  settled  there,  to  return  home.  An  expression  of 
the  historian,  however,  shows  the  propensity  of  the 
Italians,  and  the  commencement  of  the  evilt  ;  yet 
long  after  this  event,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
of  Rome  565,  many  of  the  Italian  towns  were 
extremely  populous,  insomuch  that  Padua  alone 
counted  five  hundred  Roman  knights  among  her 
citizens. 

Under  the  emperors,  when  not  food  only  and 
sometimes  raiment,  but  every  convenience  and  almost 
every  luxury,  were  provided  gratis  for  the  Roman 
people;  when  baths  furnished  with  regal  magni- 
ficence were  open  for  their  accommodation;  and 
plays,  and  races,  and  combats  were  exhibited  daily 
and  almost  hourly  for  their  amusement ;  when  por- 

*  There  are  the  remains  ....  lias  now  entirely  disappeared 
....  foraierly  an  abundant  multitude,  &c. 

t  Jam  turn  multitudine  alienigenarum  urbem  oncrante. — Tit. 
Liv.  xxxix.  3. 

"  Even  at  that  period  the  city  was  over-burthcned  with  a  multi- 
tude of  aliens." 

cc  2 
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ticoes  and  groves,  and  temples  and  colonnades,  without 
number,  offered  them  shade  and  shelter  at  all  hours 
and  in  all  seasons :  in  short,  when  a  thousand 
fountains  poured  out  rivers  to  refresh  them,  and  all 
the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied  without  labour  or 
exertion ;  then  the  idle,  the  indigent,  and  the  effe- 
minate inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
provinces,  flocked  to  Rome,  and  crowded  its  streets 
with  a  useless  and  burthensome  multitude.  To 
this  overgrown  population,  thus  formed  of  the  dregs 
and  the  vagrancy  of  the  subjugated  countries,  Seneca 
refers  with  temper,  Lucan  with  contempt,  and 
Juvenal  with  indignation. 

Non  possum  ferre,  Quirites, 

Grsecam  urbem, 

Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes*. 

JuY.  Sat.  iu.  60,  62. 

It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  true,  that  the 
population  of  Rome  increased  as  the  empire  declined, 
and  was  never  perhaps  greater  than  during  the 
inauspicious 'reign  of  Honorius,  when  the  barbarians 
who  had  overrun  the  distant  provinces,  made  inroads 
into  Italy  itself,  and  forced  the  terrified  inhabitants 
to  seek  for  protection  in  the  capital.  To  ascertain 
the  amount  of  this  population  would  be  difficult, 
especially  as  the  most  learned  authors  disagree  in 
their  calculations ;  but,  whatever  its  amount  may 
have  been,  it  may  justly  be  surmised,  that  it  was  not 
either  at  this,  or  at  any  preceding  period,  a  very 
efficient  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy.     The 

*  I  hate  ill  Rome  a  Grecian  town  to  find  ; 
To  see  the  scum  of  Greece  transplanted  here, 
Received  like  gods,  is  what  I  cannot  bear. 

4:  4:  «  *  * 

Obscene  Orontes,  diving  under  ground, 

Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  hungry  shores. — Dryden, 
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British  capital  may  possibly  contain  as  many  inha- 
bitants as  Rome  did  during  any,  even  the  most 
flourishing  era  of  its  empire ;  and  it  still  continues  to 
increase  both  in  size  and  in  population,  without  any 
prejudice  to  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  towns.  The  real  causes  of 
the  depopulation  of  Italy  under  the  emperors  were 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  constitution,  the 
accumulation  and  the  uncertainty  of  property,  and 
the  pressure  of  taxation ;  evils  resulting  invariably 
from  a  military  and  a  despotic  government,  and 
more  destructive  in  their  effects  in  one  century,  than 
all  the  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  that  have  ever 
afflicted  mankind. 

The  same  bane  of  public  prosperity  that  preyed 
upon  the  resources  of  Italy  under  the  Csesars  is  now 
corroding  the  vitals  of  the  Turkish  empire,  has 
already  converted  the  fertile  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  into  deserts,  and  will  shortly 
devour  the  remaining  population  of  Greece,  and  leave 
nothing  behind  but  barren  sands  and  silent  solitudes. 
That  the  towns  and  even  tribes  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  by  Pliny  should  have  withered  away  and 
disappeared  under  the  deadly  influence  of  such  a 
government ;  and  that  Italy  itself,  though  the  centre 
of  the  power  and  of  the  riches  of  a  mighty  empire, 
should  have  gradually  decayed  under  the  immediate 
frown  of  a  race  of  tyrants,  and  constantly  the  theatre 
of  their  cruelties,  of  their  caprice,  and  of  their 
contests,  is  not  wonderful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  it  should  have  resisted  the 
action  of  so  many  accumulated  causes  of  destruction, 
have  survived  its  fall,  and  have  risen  so  great  and  so 
flourishing  from  its  disasters. 

At  what  period,  or  by  what  means,  the  population 
of  Italy  was  restored,  its  cultivation  renewed,  and 
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new  sources  of  wealth "  and  prosperity  opened  to  it, 
it  is  neither  my  province  nor  my  intention  to  in- 
quire ;  but  we  find  it  in  the  thirteenth  century 
covered  with  numerous  republics,  warlike  and  popu- 
lous as  the  commonwealths  that  flourished  in  the 
same  country  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest,  and 
like  them  engaged  in  perpetual  contests.  In  the 
succeeding  century  we  see  it  rich  in  commerce  and 
in  manufactures ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  we  behold  it 
illuminated  with  all  the  splendours  of  genius  and  of 
science,  and  shedding  a  light  that  penetrated  the 
darkness  of  the  benighted  countries  around,  and 
roused  their  inhabitants  from  a  long  slumber  of 
ignorance  and  of  barbarism.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
its  literary  fame  during  this  period,  and  so  many 
and  so  distinguished  were  its  artists,  its  poets,  its 
philosophers,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whe- 
ther its  history  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  be  not  as  instructive  as  that  of  Greece,  even 
when  Greece  was  most  distinguished  by  the  arts 
and  by  the  talents  of  its  inhabitants  *.  Since  that 
period  the  state  of  Italy  has  indeed  varied ;  several 
bloody  wars  have  been  carried  on  in  its  interior ; 
and  many  of  its  provinces  have  passed  under  differ- 
ent masters.  Yet,  as  those  'wars  were  waged  prin- 
cipally by  foreigners,  and  as  the  change  of  dynasties, 
if  unaccompanied  by  other  alterations,  has  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  a  country,  Italy,  not- 

*  The  author  of  "Anacharsis "  was  so  struck  -with  the  united 
■wonders  of  the  history  of  Italy  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, that  he  had  thoughts  of  introducing  his  ideal  traveller  into  that 
country  instead  of  Greece,  as  affording  a  greater  scope  for  useful 
observations  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  presenting  a  greater  variety 
of  character  and  anecdote.  He  has  left  behind  hira  a  sketch  of  his 
design,  which,  though  Imperfect,  yet  presents  a  masterly  combina- 
tion of  hints,  portraits,  and  parallels.  As  it  is  intimately  Qonnected 
■with  the  subject  of  these  volumes,  and  yet  far  from  being  generally 
known,  I  have  inserted  it  as  an  additional  appendix. 
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withstanding  these  vicissitudes,  has  continued  in  a 
state  of  progressive  prosperity  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1784,  Italy  and  its  dependent  islands, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  &c.,  were  supposed  to  contain  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  inhahitants,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  in  the  year  1793  this  number 
was  augmented  to  twenty  millions,  as  no  natural  or 
artificial  cause  of  mortality  visited  Italy  during  the 
interval.  All  the  Italian  states  were  at  that  period 
governed  by  their  own  native,  or  at  least  resident 
princes,  with  the  exception  of  Milan,  which  belonged 
to  the  House  of  Austria  ;  but  as  the  administration 
was  conducted  by  an  Archduke,  who  always  kept 
his  court  in  that  capital,  it  felt  little  inconvenience 
from  its  dependence  on  a  transalpine  sovereign.  All 
the  cities,  and  almost  all  the  great  towns,  with 
most  places  of  any  consideration,  exist  under  the 
same  name  nearly  as  in  ancient  times  ;  many  of  them 
have  recovered  their  ancient  prosperity  and  popula- 
tion, and  several  have  considerably  exceeded  it.  If 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Cumae,  have  utterly 
perished  in  Campania,  to  compensate  the  loss,  Naples 
not  only  spreads  her  superabundant  population  over 
the  neighbouring  coasts,  but  over  the  base  of  Vesu- 
vius itself,  and  raises  populous  and  flourishing 
towns  on  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  cities  *.  Rome  is 
reduced,  it  is  true,  from  a  million  perhaps  to  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  has  perhaps  lost  one  million  more ;  but  An- 
coua,  on  the  opposite  coast,  is  more  flourishing  than  it 

*  The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  are  possibly  as  well  peopled 
now,  if  we  except  a  few  great  towns,  as  they  were  in  Roman  times. 
Apulia  was  always  a  sheepwalk  :  Cicero  calls  it — inanissima  pars 
ItaliceY. — Ad  Attic,  viii.  3. 

t  The  most  uninhabited  part  of  Italy. 
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was  under  the  Caesars ;  and  Loretto,  a  new  city,  ha9 
risen  in  its  vicinity,  and  now  lodges  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  San 
Marino,  the  child  of  Liberty,  nurses  her  seven  thou- 
sand hardy  sons  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  Apennines,  and 
all  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  swarms  with  life,  and 
blooms  with  industry  and  vegetation. 

Etruria,  though  not  perhaps  as  flourishing  or  as 
populous  as  it  was  about  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  is  more  so  probably  than  it  was  when 
under  the  sway  of  the  emperors.  Most  of  its  ancient 
towns  remain,  and  some  are  in  a  much  more  flourish- 
ing state  than  they  were  at  any  period  of  Roman 
history ;  such  as  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Lucca.  The 
Maremme  or  sea- shores,  formerly  unhealthy,  and 
thinly  inhabited,  are,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  free  port  of  Leghorn,  then  a  miserable 
village,  now  a  populous  city,  cultivated,  and  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement.  As  to  the  spa- 
cious plain  extended  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  its  ancient  towns,  (with  the  exception  of 
Velleia,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  a 
mountain,)  and  all  its  ancient  cities,  are  in  a  most 
flourishing  state  j  some  far  more  prosperous,  indeed, 
than  they  were  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  of 
Trajan.  Among  the  latter  we  may  rank  Turin  and 
Genoa,  both  places  of  little  name  anciently,  now 
populous  and  magnificent  capitals.  Milan  itself  is 
probably  much  more  considerable  at  present  than  it 
was  at  either  of  the  above-mentioned  periods,  though 
inferior,  in  population  at  least,  to  what  it  was  when 
during  the  decline  of  the  empire  it  occasionally 
became  the  residence  of  the  emperors.  The  prosper- 
ity of  Bologna,  with  a  few  exceptions,  seems  to 
have  been  progressive,  and  has  long  since  raised  it  to 
such  a  degree  of  opulence  as  to  appropriate  to  it,  as 
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its  distinctive  quality,  the  epithet  of  rich.  To  close 
the  catalogue,  Venice  rises  before  us  with  its  domes 
and  towers,  with  its  immense  population  and  its 
extensive  commerce,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  mistress  of  Dalmatia,  of  Epirus,  and  of  Acarna- 
nia,  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  of  Peloponnesus  itself.  This  splen- 
did capital  compensates  the  loss  of  Aquileia  *,  and 
can  count  in  her  extensive  and  populous  territories 
ten  towns  more  considerable  than  that  ancient 
metropolis  of  Istriat.  In  short,  Italy  with  its 
dependencies,  in  the  year  1792,  was  supposed  to 
contain  more  than  twenty  million  of  inhabitants,  a 
population  for  the  extent  of  country  far  superior  to 
the  best  inhabited  territories,  the  Netherlands  not 
excepted,  and  in  all  probability,  if  not  above,  at  least 
equal  to  its  population  at  any  period  of  Roman 
history  since  Augustus  J. 

As  to  cultivation  (the  second  criterion  of  prosper- 
ity), one  observation  will  be  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question  in  favour  of  modern  Italy;    and  that  is, 

*  Aquileia  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  the  fifth  century. 

•f  To  the  barbarians,  howsoever  mischievous  in  general,  Italy, 
according  to  an  Italian  proverb,  owes  two  blessings,  its  modern 
language^  and  the  city  of  Venice.  I  do  not  know  whether  many 
of  my  readers  may  not  consider  both  these  blessings  as  purchased  at 
too  high  a  price. 

J  There  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Polybius  (Lib.  ii. ) 
which  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  foundation  for  calculating 
the  population  of  Italy  at  an  early  period  :  this  author  relates,  that 
on  a  rumour  of  an  approaching  invasion  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  (an  appellation  which  then  excluded  all  the  country  lying 
north  of  the  Apennines)  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  men.  This  force,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  was  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  eflfort,  and  could  not 
have  been  maintained  as  a  regular  army ;  now  modern  Italy,  in- 
cluding its  dependencies,  could,  if  it  formed  a  federative  republic 
like  Germany,  support  an  army  at  least  as  considerable  without  de- 
populating its  provinces  or  impoverishing  its  inhabitants. 
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Italy  at  present  not  only  feeds  her  own  inhabitants, 
but  exports  largely  to  other  countries  ;  an  advantage 
which  she  never  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  history  to 
which  I  have  so  'often  alluded.  To  this  observation 
it  may  be  added,  that  Italy  now  produces  every 
article  necessary,  not  for  the  comforts  only,  but, 
moreover,  for  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  life  ;  and 
although  there,  as  well  as  in  less  favoured  countries, 
fashion  may  often  induce  the  opulent  to  have  re- 
course to  foreign  markets  for  accommodation,  yet 
there  is  not  one  single  object  requisite  for  either  dress 
or  furniture  that  may  not  be  procured  home-made 
in  Italy.  One  source  of  riches  and  commerce  indeed 
this  country  now  enjoys,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to 
give  it  commercial  superiority  :  I  mean  the  silk, 
which  it  produces  in  abundance,  and  which  consti- . 
tutes  its  staple  manufacture.  The  nurture  of  the 
silk- worm,  indeed,  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
tree,  on  which  it  feeds,  not  only  furnishes  the  poor 
of  Italy  with  employment,  but  supplies  its  poets 
with  a  favourite  and  popular  theme. 

Unde  sacri  viridem  vates  petiere  coronam 
Et  mentis  gratas  sibi  devinxere  puellas  *. 

ViDA,  Bombyces,  ii.  437. 

I  might  pursue  the  subject  still  farther,  and  main- 
tain, with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that,  excepting 
Rome,  Italy  is  ornamented  with  more  magnificent 
edifices  at  present  than  it  was  at  any  period  of  an- 
cient history.  The  ornamental  edifices  of  ancient 
times  were  temples,  porticoes,  baths,  amphitheatres, 
theatres,  and  circuses,  to  wliich  I  may  add,  an  occa- 
sional mausoleum.  The  magnificence  of  temples 
consists  in  their  colonnades,  which  generally  formed 
their  front,  and  sometimes  lined  their  sides ;  and  the 

*  Hence  sacred  bards  a  verdant  chaplet  wove, 
And  bound  by  stronger  ties  the  grateful  fair. 
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beauty  of  colonnades,  as  of  porticoes,  arises  from  their 
extent  and  elevation.  Now  temples,  graced  with 
majestic  ornaments,  were,  beyond  the  precincts  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  certainly  not  com- 
mon. A  well-known  temple  of  Fortune  gave  con- 
siderable celebrity  to  Prasneste ;  the  lofty  rock  of 
Anxur  was  crowned  with  the  colonnades  of  Jupiter ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  each  great  city,  and  occasion- 
ally a  promontory,  or  a  fountain,  had  a  splendid 
edifice  dedicated  to  their  tutelar  divinities.  But  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  temples  were  small,  sometimes 
deriving  considerable  beauty  and  interest  from  their 
site  and  their  proportions,  as  that  of  Tibur  and  of 
Clitumnus,  and  sometimes,  as  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  of  most  rustic  fanes,  without  any  share  of 
either*.  Moreover,  these  temples  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  times  much  neglected,  and  many  of  them 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  as  we  are  informed,  not 
by  Horace  only  t,  but  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  men- 
tions a  temple  in  ruins  so  near  Rome  as  Ardea. 

*  Pliny  the  younger,  by  a  single  expression,  enables  us  to  guess 
at  the  size  and  furniture  of  a  rustic  temple,  even  when  of  great 
celebrity — "  Vetus  sane  et  angusta,  quum  sit  alioquin  state  die 
frequentissima  .  .  .  Deae  signum  .  .  .  antiquum  e  ligno,  qui- 
busdam  sui  partibus  truncatumX"  Pl'ny,  who  was  about  to 
rebuild  this  fane,  in  melius,  in  majus  §,  orders  his  architect  to 
purchase  four  pillars  for  the  front,  and  a  quantity  of  marble  suffi- 
cient to  lay  the  pavement  and  line  the  walls. — Epist.  ix.  39. 

+  Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romane,  donee  templa  refeceris 

-(Edesque  labentes  deorum,  &c. — Carm.  iii.  6. 

Though  guiltless  of  your  fathers'  crimes, 

Ronlan,  'tis  thine  to  latest  times, 

The  vengeance  of  the  gods  to  bear, 

Till  you  their  awful  domes  repair,  &c. — Francis. 

J  It  is  old  and  of  small  dimensions,  though  on  the  day  of 
ceremony  it  is  crowded  to  excess  .  .  .  there  is  an  ancient  wooden 
statue  of  the  goddess,  maimed  in  some  of  its  parts. 

§  To  improve  it,  and  enlarge  it. 
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It  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  churches 
which  rise  so  numerous  in  every  part  of  modem 
Italy,  oftentimes  equal  the  temples  of  old  in  exte- 
rior magnificence,  and  generally  surpass  them  in 
interior  decoration.  Though  I  have  excepted  Rome 
from  the  comparison,  yet  I  may  safely  aver,  that 
there  was  not  anciently,  even  in  Rome  itself,^  one 
temple  in  magnitude  comparable  to  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  or  to  that  of  Milan,  and  that  few  in  inter- 
nal beauty  surpassed  or  even  equalled  that  of  St. 
Giorgio  at  Venice,  of  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua,  or  of 
the  abbey- church  of  Chiaravalle. 

The  pillared  portico  was  a  peculiar  feature  of 
Roman  magnificence,  nor  does  Italy  at  present  exhi- 
bit anything  of  the  kind,  excepting  the  grand  colon- 
nade of  the  Vatican,  forming  the  most  extensive 
scene  of  architectural  beauty  in  the  world.  In 
arcaded  porticoes,  Italy  is  still  rich ;  and  Vicenza 
and  Bologna  present  in  their  celebrated  galleries  a 
length  of  arches  not  probably  surpassed  in  ancient 
times. 

Amphitheatres  were  of  Roman  invention,  and 
when  of  great  magnitude,  and  of  solid  stone,  were 
most  stupendous  edifices.  But  of  these  the  number 
w^as  very  small,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
all  Italy  there  were  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
kind,  two  of  which  were  in  Rome,  and  one  at  Verona. 
Most,  if  not  all  the  others,  were  either  of  wood,  like 
that  of  Placentia,  which  was  burnt  in  the  contest 
between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  or  of  brick,  like 
that  of  Puteoli,  and  numberless  others  unnecessary 
to  mention  *. 

•  I  am  aware  that  several  learned  authors  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  upper  story  only  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Placentia  was  of  wood, 
and  that  the  same  may  he  said  of  other  similar  edifices  supposed  to 
be  built  of  the  same  materials.     But  the  destruction  of  so  large 
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The  observation  on  the  small  number  of  magni- 
ficent amphitheatres  may  be  applied  with  some  re- 
striction to  theatres,  many  of  which  were  of  little 
size,  and  of  very  common  materials,  and  contributed 
no  more  to  the  ornament  of  the  country  than  modern 
edifices  of  the  same  description.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  circuses  and  baths,  particularly  the  latter, 
which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  in  provincial 
towns  buildings  of  more  convenience  than  magnifi- 
cence. But  to  compensate  the  defect,  if  there  exist 
any  in  this  respect,  modern  Italy  possesses  Other 
edifices  perhaps  of  equal  beauty,  and  undoubtedly 
of  greater  utility,  and  of  far  superior  interest.  I 
allude  to  her  abbeys  and  to  her  hospitals.  The 
former  lift  their  venerable  towers  amidst  her  forests 
and  her  solitudes,  sometimes  replace  the  temples  that 
crowned  the  pinnacles  of  her  mountains,  and  open  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  desert  scenes  of  architecture,  of 
literary  opulence,  and  of  religious  pomp,  which,  con- 
trasted with  the  savage  features  of  nature  around, 
seem  almost  to  border  on  the  wonders  of  enchant- 
ment *.     The  latter  encircle  her  cities  with  lines  of 

an  edifice  can  scarce  be  represented  by  an  historian  so  accurate  as 
Tacitus  [Hist.  ii.  21]  as  the  conflagration  of  the  whole;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  appellation  pul' 
cherrimutn  opus  (a  most  beautiful  building),  can  be  applied  to  a 
wooden  pile.  On  the  whole,  as  it  was  consumed  by  fire  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  of  wood. 

♦  The  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Alban  Mount,  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent  of  Camaldolese 
monks,  and  thePai-ent  Abbey  of  the  Benedictine  Order  tises  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  which  crowned  the  pinnacle  of  Mount 
Cassinura.     The  reader  will  recollect  other  instances. 

Some  writers  of  more  prejudice  than  reflection,  represent  these, 
and  all  similar  establishments,  as  blots,  deformities,  defects,  &c., 
but  as  long  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are  held  in  re- 
pute ;  as  long  as  agriculture  and  literature  are  considered  as  ad- 
vantages ;  and  as  long  as  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  looked 
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palaces,  superior  in  size  and  decorations  to  the  man- 
sion of  their  sovereigns,  and  expand  halls,  libraries, 
fountains,  and  gardens,  for  the  reception,  not  of  an 
idle  populace,  nor  of  parasites  and  buffoons,  nor  of 
actors  and  declaimers,  but  of  the  sick  and  the  suffer- 
ing, of  the  ignorant  and  the  forlorn,  of  all  that  feel 
misery  and  want  relief !  If  to  these  edifices  we 
superadd  colleges,  seminaries,  and  literary  establish- 
ments, all  institutions  unknown  to  antiquity,  and 
almost  all  of  considerable  magnitude  and  splendour, 
spread  at  present  over  the  face  of  the  country  in 
every  direction,  and  embellishing  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  every  town  from  Susa  to  Reggio,  we  may 
perhaps  no  longer  hesitate  to  allow  to  modern  Italy 
the  praise  even  of  superior  embellishment.  But  when 
with  these  edifices  we  connect  the  object  for  which 
they  are  erected,  and  the  moral  effects  which  they 
are  intended  to  produce ;  when  we  contemplate  the 
consequent  propagation  of  religion  and  decency,  of 
literature  and  humanity,  the  prospect  still  brightens 
upon  us,  and  modern  Italy  rises  before  us  encircled 
with  a  lustre  that  eclipses  all  the  glories  even  of  the 
Augustan  age. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italy  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  populous  and  cultivated, 
covered  with  the  works  of  art  and  with  the  monu- 
ments of  glory  ;  not  only  independent,  but  extending 
her  sway  over  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands  ; 
not  only  united  by  the  same  language  (the  most 

upon  as  a  blessing ;  so  long  the  great  abbeys  will  be  ranked  among 
the  ornaments  of  modern  Italy.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors 
mentioned  above,  the  ergastula  (work-houses)  of  antiquity,  which 
may  perhaps  have  sometimes  occupied  the  same  solitary  recesses, 
and  were  the  prisons  of  the  slaves  who  cultivated  the  land,  and  now 
and  then  also  of  freemen  seized  by  the  lawless  landholders  on  the 
high  road,  and  enslaved  for  life,  these  ergastula  might  possibly  be 
more  ornamental. 
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harmonious  and  the  most  copious  of  modem  dialects), 
but  spreading  that  language  with  all  its  treasures 
over  all  the  wide-extended  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  the  French  invasion  darkened  the  pro- 
spect and  clouded  all  this  scene  of  glory.  Since  this 
disastrous  event  every  year  has  visited  Italy  with 
some  additional  curse  in  its  train,  and  has  swept 
away  in  its  flight  some  monument  of  her  former 
fame,  some  remnant  of  her  late  prosperity.  Her 
cities  have  been  plundered;  her  sons  dragged  away 
to  bleed  in  the  cause  of  their  oppressors  ;  her  schools 
have  been  suppressed ;  her  cultivation  discouraged ; 
the  morals  of  her  youth  tainted — misery  has  thus 
been  entailed  upon  future  generations ;  and  all  the 
curses  of  military  despotism  have  been  inflicted  upon 
her  in  all  their  aggravation.  Of  these  curses  the 
greatest  and  most  destructive  is  the  loss  of  her  inde- 
pendence. Italy  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  long 
annals  of  her  most  eventful  history,  is  numbered 
among  the  provinces  of  a  foreign  empire.  Rome, 
t7ie  princess  of  provinces  is  become  tributary/ ;  the 
metropolis  of  Christendom  is  degraded  into  the  hand- 
maid of  Paris.  The  Roman  emperor,  that  majestic 
phantom  that  terminated  with  becoming  dignity 
the  grand  pyramid  of  the  European  republic,  has 
descended  from  his  throne,  and  tamely  resigned  the 
crown  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars  to  a  Gallic 
usurper  *.     Yet  this  pusillanimous  prince,  when  he 

*  The  Roman  has  thus  subsided  in  the  French  Empire,  and 
Napoleon  affects  to  reign  the  founder  of  a  new  monarchy,  and  the 
rivai^  not  the  successor  of  the  Caesars.  This  attempt  to  make 
France  the  seat  of  empire  is  the  second  on  record.  The  first  was 
made  during  the  distractions  that  accompanied  the  contests  between 
Vespasian  and  Vitellius.  Though  successful  at  first,  it  soon  ter- 
minated in  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  and  the  empire  of  the  Gauls 
vanished  before  the  genius  of  Rome  [Tacit.  Hist,  iv,]  It  is  to  be 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  human  race  at  lai-ge,  that  this  second 
attempt  at  universal  dominion  may  meet  with  the  same  fate  ! 
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gave  up  a  title  which  had  been  the  ambition  of  the 
wisest  and  the  most  heroic  of  his  ancestors,  and 
which  raised  his  family  above  all  the  royal  dynasties 
of  Europe,  had  more  legions  under  his  command 
than  were  assembled  under  both  Caesar  and  Pompey 
to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  world  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia.  But,  if  Rome  has  to  blush  for  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  her  emperor,  she  may  justly  glory  in  the 
firmness  of  her  pontiff,  and  acknowledge  in  Pius  VII. 
the  unconquerable  soul  of  her  ancient  heroes.  While 
all  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  bowed  in 
silent  submission  to  the  will  of  the  victor,  and  re- 
signed or  assumed  provinces  and  diadems  at  his  nod, 
the  humble  pontiff  alone  had  the  courage  to  assert 
his  independence,  to  repel  indignantly  the  pretended 
sovereignty  of  the  French  despot,  and  to  reject  with 
contemptuous  disdain  both  his  claims  and  his  offers. 

Inconcussa  tenens  dubio  vestigia  mundo  *. 

LucAN.  Phars.  ii.  248. 

How  long  this  subjugation  of  Italy  may  last,  it  is 
not  for  human  foresight  to  determine  ;  but  we  may 
without  rashness  venture  to  assert,  that  as  long  as 
the  population  and  the  resources  of  Italy  are  annexed 
to  the  destinies  of  France,  so  long  France  must  be 
triumphant.  A  peace  that  consigns  the  garden  of 
Europe  to  the  tranquil  sovereignty  of  that  overgrown 
and  most  restless  power,  consigns  the  Continent  over 
to  hopeless  slavery  ;  and  of  a  peace  that  brings  such 
a  dire  disaster  with  it,  it  may  justly  be  asserted  that 
it  will  be  more  pernicious  in  its  eonsequences  than 
the  longest  and  most  destructive  warfare. 

The  islands  may  flatter  themselves  in  vain  with 
the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  a  population  of 
sixty  millions,  active,  warlike,  and  intelligent,  with 
all  the  ports  and  all  the  forests  of  the  Continent  at 

♦  Unmoved  amid  the  storms  that  shook  the  world. 
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tlieir  command,  with  increasing  experience  on  their 
side,  and  with  the  skill  and  the  valour  of  transatlan- 
tic mariners  in  their  favour,  must  at  length  prevail, 
and  wrest  the  trident  even  from  the  mighty  hand  of 
Great  Britain. 

When  we  contemplate  the  page  of  history,  and 
see  how  intimately  happiness  seems  connected  with 
misfortune,  and  how  closely  glory  is  followed  by 
disaster  ;  when  we  observe  the  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try suddenly  checked  by  invasion,  the  most  civilised 
regions  opened  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  a 
horde  of  barbarians,  and  all  the  fair  prospect  of 
peace  and  felicity  blasted  in  the  very  moment  of 
expansion, — we  are  tempted  to  indulge  a  sentiment  of 
despondency,  and  mourn  over  the  destiny  of  our 
species.  But  the  philosopher  who  admires  the  wis- 
dom and  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being  stamped 
on  the  face  of  nature,  and  reads  them  still  more 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  will 
ascribe  to  design  that  which  folly  might  attribute  to 
chance ;  he  will  discover  in  the  histories  of  nations, 
as  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  the  prudent  discipline 
of  a  father  inuring  his  sons  to  patience  and  to  exertion ; 
repressing  their  petulance  by  timely  chastisements ; 
encouraging  their  efforts  by  occasional  success  ; 
calling  forth  their  powers  by  disasters  and  disap- 
pointments ;  allowing  the  mind  seasons  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  mature  its  talents ;  and,  when  it  has 
attained  the  highest  point  of  perfection  allotted  to 
human  endowment  in  this  state  of  trial,  changing  the 
scene,  and  by  new  combinations  of  nations  and  of 
languages,  calling  forth  the  energies  of  other  gene- 
rations ;  and  thus  keeping  the  human  heart  and 
intellect  in  constant  play  and  uninterrupted  progress 
towards  improvement. 
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ON  THE  POPE,  THE  ROMAN  COURT,  CARDINALS,  ETC. 

The  subject  of  the  following  pages,  though  not 
strictly  speaking  included  in  the  plan  of  a  Classical 
Tour,  is  yet  intimately  connected  with  the  destinies 
of  Rome.  For  the  former  reason  I  have  omitted 
these  observations  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  and 
for  the  second,  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert  them 
here ;  especially  as  many  of  my  readers,  though 
they  may  have  heard  much  of  the  names^  yet  may 
possibly  be  very  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
things  themselves.  Such,  therefore,  as  may  have 
any  curiosity  to  satisfy,  or  any  wish  to  acquire  more 
information  on  the  subject,  will  perhaps  peruse  the 
following  pages  with  some  interest. 

The  person  of  the  Pope  may  be  considered  in  two 
very  different  capacities,  as  temporal  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  territory,  and  as  chief  Pastor  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  confusion  of  these  charac- 
ters has  produced  much  scandal  in  past  ages,  and  in 
more  modern  times  has  occasioned  much  misrepre- 
sentation, and  not  a  little  oppression.  To  draw  the 
line,  therefore,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  discri- 
minate the  rights  annexed  to  these  different  charac- 
ters, may  be  considered  not  only  as  necessary  in  a 
discourse  which  treats  of  the  Roman  Court,  but  as  a 
debt  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  benevolence. 
That  such  a  combination  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  may  occasion  a  mutual  reaction  on  each  other, 
and  that  it  has  had  that  effect  not  unfrequently, 
must  be  admitted  :  whether  it  may  not  on  that  very 
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account  be,  in  some  4egree,  mischievous,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  discuss, 
especially  as  this  union  forms  no  part  of  Christian 
or  Catholic  discipline ;  and  however  decorous  or  ad- 
vantageous the  independence  of  the  first  Pastor  be 
supposed,  yet  it  is  confessedly  no  necessary  ap- 
pendage of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  I  shall  treat 
of  the  spiritual  character  first,  as  that  is  the  essen- 
tial and  distinguishing  privilege  claimed  by  the 
Roman  See,  and  then  speak  of  the  temporal  power 
which  it  has  acquired  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  the  Protestant  reader  a 
clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  rights  which  every  Ca- 
tliolic  considers  as  inherent  in  the  Roman  See,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Pope  is 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  Italy, 
of  Sicily,  and  of  Macedonia,  &c.,  and  Patriarch  of 
the  West ;  that  in  each  of  these  capacities  he  enjoys 
the  same  privileges  and  the  same  authority  as  are 
enjoyed  by  other  Bishops,  Metropolitans,  Primates, 
and  Patriarchs,  in  their  respective  dioceses  and  dis- 
tricts ;  that  his  authority,  like  theirs,  is  confined 
within  certain  limits  marked  out  by  ancient  custom, 
and  by  the  canons ;  and  that,  like  theirs  also,  it  may 
be  modified  or  suspended,  by  the  Church  at  large. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  as  Patriarch  of  the  West,  the 
Pope  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  elevated  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  wishes  of  the  most  ambitious  prelate,  as  by 
it  he  ranks  before  all  western  ecclesiastics,  and  takes 
place  and  precedency  on  all  public  occasions. 

But  the  Roman  Pontiff  claims  honours  still  more 
distinguished,  and  as  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Catholic  Church  to  sit  as  its  first 
Pastor  by  divine  institution.  As  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion  to   exhibit   either    proofs   or    objections,    but 
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-merely  to  state  an  article  of. belief,  I  shall  as  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  method  give  it  in  the 
words  of  a  general  council*. 

"  Item,  definimus  Sanctam  Apostolicam  Sedem  et  Romanum 
Pontificem  in  universum  orbem  tenere  primatum,  et  ipsum  Ponti- 
ficem  Romanum  successorem  esse  beati  Petri,  principis  apostolorum, 
et  vemm  Christi  Vicax'ium,  totiusque  Ecclesiae  Caput,  et  omnium 
Christianorum  Patrem  et  Doctorem  existere  ;  et  ipsi  in  beato  Petro 
pascendi,  regendi,  ac  gubemandi  universalem  -ecclesiam  a  Domino 
nostro  Jesu  Christo  plenam  potestatem  traditam  esse,  quemadmodum 
etiam  in  gestis  oecumenicorum  conciliorum  et  in  sacris  canonibus 
continetur.  Renovantes  insuper  ordinem  traditum  in  canonibus 
caeterorum  venerabilium  patriarchanim  ;  ut  Patriarcha  Constantino- 
politanus  secundus  sit  post  sanctissimum  Romanum  Pontificem, 
tertius  vero  Alexandrinus,  quartus  autem  Antiochenus,  et  quintus 
Hierosolymitanus;  sal  vis  videlicet  privilegiis  omnibus  et  juribus 
eorum')'." 

According  to  this  canon  the  Pope  enjoys,  by  the 
institution  of  Christ,  the  primacy  of  honour  and  ju- 
risdiction over  the  v^^hole  Christian  Church,  and  to 
refuse  it  to  him  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion J.  But  no  authority  has  yet  determined,  and 
it  seems  indeed  very  difficult  to  fix,  the  precise 
rights  and  prerogatives  which  aye  conferred  by  this 

*  General  Council  of  Florence. 

•f  Also,  we  declare  tbe  Apostolic  See,  and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to 
liave  the  primacy  over  all  the  world,  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  himself 
to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
true  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  the 
father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians ;  and  that  to  him,  in  St.  Peter, 
was  given  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  full  power  of  feeding, 
directing,  and  governing  the  universal  church,  as  is  also  contained  in 
the  acts  of  the  oecumenical  councils,  and  in  the  sacred  canons  :  re- 
newing, moreover,  the  rank  of  the  other  venerable  patriarchs  handed 
down  in  the  canons  ;  so  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  be  the 
second  after  the  most  holy  Roman  Pontiff,  that  of  Alexandria  the 
third,  that  of  Antioch  the  fourth,  and  that  of  Jerusalem  the  fifth, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  of  them  being  inviolate. 

J  See  on  this  subject,  "  Divina;  Fidei  Analysis,"  &c.  by  Iloldcn, 
a  pious  and  learned  divine  of  the  Sorbonne. 
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primacy,  and  are  so  inseparably  annexed  to  it,  that 
to  oppose  their  exercise  or  to  deny  their  existence 
would  be  eitlier  schism  or  heresy.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Popes,  and  especially  those  acts  which  have  been 
considered  as  the  most  oflfensive  in  themselves  as 
well  as  galling  to  other  bishops,  are  allowed  to  be  of 
human  institution.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  canon 
above  mentioned,  as  also  of  the  article  corresponding 
with  it  in  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  seems  to  have  been 
solely  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed Superior  in  the  Catholic  Church,  leaving  in 
the  interim  the  mode  of  exercising  his  prerogative  to 
the  canons  and  the  discipline  of  the  same  Church,  to 
be  enlarged  or  restrained  as  its  exigencies  may 
require. 

But  though  no  temporal  advantages  are  originally, 
or  by  its  institution,  annexed  to  it,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  such  an  elevated  dignity  must  naturally  inspire 
reverence,  and  consequently  acquire  weight  and  con- 
sideration. Influence,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree, 
must  accompany  such  consideration,  and  give  the 
spiritual  pastor  no  small  degree  of  worldly  import- 
ance. We  accordingly  find,  that  even  in  the  very 
commencement  of  Christianity  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
had  become  a  conspicuous  personage,  so  far  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Emperors,  and  some- 
times, if  the  expression  of  an  ancient  writer  be  not  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  to  awaken  their  jealousy. 

AVhen  the  Emperors  embraced  Christianity,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  acquired  an  increase  of  temporal  weight  and 
dignity  :  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  Pagan 
historians  speak  with  some  asperity  of  the  splendour 
of  his  retinue  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his  table.  This 
splendour  can  excite  no  astonishment.  The  first  pastor 
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of  tbe  religion  of  the  Emperors  might  justly  be 
ranked  among  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire  ; 
he  had  free  access  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  was  by  him  treated  with  filial  reverence:  his 
palace  and  his  table  were  frequented  by  the  first 
officers  of  the  state,  and  to  support  his  dignity  in 
their  company  might,  perhaps  justly,  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  We  cannot 
suspect  the  Popes  of  that  period,  such  as  St.  Syl- 
vester, St.  Damasus,  Gelasius,  Leo  the  Great,  &c. 
of  such  contemptible  vices  as  either  luxury  or  osten- 
tation ;  simple  and  disinterested  all  through  life, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  resign  their  habitual 
virtues  in  their  old  age,  and  to  commence  a  career 
of  folly  when  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But 
they  knew  human  nature,  and  very  prudently 
adapted  their  exterior  to  that  class  of  society  which 
they  were  destined  to  instruct. 

But  besides  the  consideration  inseparable  from  the 
office  itself,  another  source  of  temporal  greatness 
may  be  found  in  the  extensive  possessions  of  land, 
and  in  the  great  riches  in  plate,  of  the  Roman 
Church  itself.  These  riches  were  considerable,  even 
under  the  Pagan  Emperors  and  during  the  persecu- 
tions, as  we  may  presume  from  various  passages  in 
ancient  authors*,  and  they  were  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  liberal  donations  of  the  Christian  princes,  and 
particularly  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  without  doubt,  might  occasionally 
lower  the  produce  of  these  lands,  and  their  rapacity 
might  lessen  the  quantity  of  plate ;  yet  not  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  it  affected  the  lands  and 
the  properties  of  the  laity,  as  great  respect  was  in 
general  shown  to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 

*  Prud.  Lib.  Uepl  ^T«l>dvwv.  2.  D.  S.  Laureutio. 
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the  sanctuaries  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John 
Lateran.  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  veneration  some- 
times carried  by  these  invaders,  that  the  fierce 
Genseric  himself  not  only  spared  the  great  Basilicae, 
but  during  all  the  horrors  of  a  week's  plunder,  re- 
spected the  persons  and  the  property  placed  within 
their  precincts.  Hence  the  Roman  Church,  after 
repeated  invasions,  after  the  establishment  and  the 
reigns  of  a  race  of  barbarian  monarchs,  and  even 
after  the  destructive  vicissitudes  of  the  Gothic  war, 
which  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  prosperity  and  to 
the  fortunes  of  Italy,  still  retained  extensive  posses- 
sions, not  in  Italy  only,  but  in  Sicily  and  other 
more  distant  provinces.  This  fact  we  learn  from 
the  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  employed 
the  vast  income  of  which  he  was  the  administrator 
in  supporting  many  illustrious  families  reduced  to 
misery,  and  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  people 
labouring  under  the  accumulated  pressure  of  war,  of 
famine,  and  of  pestilence.  When  such  riches  are  so 
employed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  should 
look  with  reverence  and  affection  to  the  hand  that 
dispenses  them,  and  be  disposed  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  a  sovereign  remote,  weak,  and  in- 
different, to  their  Pastor,  who  relieved  them  by  his 
generosity,  directed  them  by  his  prudence,  and  pro- 
tected them  by  his  talents  and  by  his  authority. 
Such  was  the  part  which  Gregory  acted  during  his 
pontificate.  He  was  by  birth  a  Roman  patrician, 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country ;  he  was  placed  by  his  rank  and  education 
on  a  level  with  the  greatest  characters  of  the  age, 
and  had  been  early  employed  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs ;  he  had  thus  acquired  the  address  of 
a  courtier  with  the  experience  of  a  statesman  :  when 
raised  to  the  pontificate,  he  found  in  the  disastrous 
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State  of  Rome  and  Italy  sufficient  opportunities  of 
displaying  these  talents  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
for  the  noblest  object ;  and  by  them  he  saved  his 
country  from  the  intrigues  of  the  imperial  court, 
from  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
Exarchs,  and  from  the  fury  of  the  Longobardi,  then 
a  recent  and  most  savage  horde  of  invaders. 

From  this  period,  though  the  Greek  Emperors 
were  the  nominal,  yet  the  Popes  became  the  real 
and  effective  sovereigns  of  Rome  ;  and  attached  to  it 
as  they  generally  were  by  birth,  and  always  by 
residence,  duty,  and  interest,  they  promoted  its  wel- 
fare with  unabating,  and  oftentimes  successful  efforts. 
Upon  the  merit  of  these  services,  therefore,  and  the 
voluntary  submission  of  an  admiring  and  grateful 
flock,  rests  the  original  and  best  claim  which  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  possess  to  the  temporal  sovereignty. 
But  though  this  sovereignty  was  enjoyed,  many 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  avowed,  on  the  side  of 
the  Pontiff,  or  admitted  on  that  of  the  Emperor,  and 
many  more  ages  before  it  was  fully  and  finally 
established  on  a  solid  and  unshaken  basis. 

The  German  Csesars  continued  long  to  assert  their 
supreme  dominion  over  the  metropolis  as  the  Capital 
of  their  empire  :  the  Roman  barons,  a  proud  and 
ferocious  aristocracy,  often  defied  the  authority  of 
their  weak  Pontiffs;  and  the  Roman  people  itself, 
though  willing  to  submit  to  the  counsels  of  a  father, 
frequently  rebelled  against  the  orders  of  a  prince. 
It  will  not  appear  singular,  that  these  rebellions,  or, 
to  speak  more  fairly,  these  acts  of  opposition,  to  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes,  were  never  more 
frequent  than  during  the  reigns  of  those  Pontiffs 
whose  characters  were  the  most  daring,  and  whose 
claims  were  the  most  lofty.  In  fact,  from  tlie  tenth 
century,  when  the  Popes  began  to  degenerate  from 
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the  piety  of  their  predecessors*,  and  to  sacrifice 
their  spiritual  character  to  their  temporal  interests, 
Rome  became  the  theatre  of  insurrection,  warfare, 
and  intrigue ;  and  continued  so  with  various  inter- 
vals of  tranquillity,  occasioned  by  the  intervening 
reigns  of  milder  Pastors,  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  they  resumed  the  virtues  of  their  early  pre- 
decessors, and  by  them  regained  the  veneration  and 
the  affection  of  their  flocks.  Since  that  period  the 
Pope  has  reigned  Pastor  and  Prince,  an  object  at 
once  of  the  reverence  and  of  the  allegiance  of  the 
Roman  people,  seldom  alarmed  by  foreign  invasion, 
or  insulted  by  domestic  insurrection :  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the 
common  father  of  Christendom,  and  the  example 
and  the  oracle  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

But  though  the  Pope  is  both  Bishop  and  Prince, 
yet  his  titles,  dress,  equipage,  and  the  whole  cere- 
monial of  his  court,  are  adapted  to  the  first  of  these 
characters.  He  is  styled  Holiness,  the  Holy  Father, 
and  sometimes  in  history  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  but 
tlie  former  appellations,  as  more  appropriate  to  his 
duties  and  functions,  are  exclusively  used  in  his  own 
court.  His  robes  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  bishop 
in  pontificals  (excepting  the  stole  and  the  colour, 
which  is  white,  not  purple).  His  vestments  when 
he  officiates  in  church,  as  well  as  his  mitre,  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  other  prelates.  The  tiara  seems 
originally  to  have  been  an  ordinary  mitre,  such  as  is 

*  This  fact  will  not  be  contested  by  the  most  zealous  partisan  of 
the  papal  prerogative  :  if  it  should  be,  the  author  need  only  appeal 
to  Baronius,  who,  speaking  of  the  tenth  century,  ol^serves  : — "  Pon- 
tifices  Romanos  a  veterum  pietate  degenerasse,  et  principes  saeculi 
sanctitate  floruisse." 

That  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  fallen  off  from  the  piety  of  their 
predecessors,  and  the  secular  princes  were  eminent  for  sanctity. 
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still  worn  by  the  Greek  Patriarchs.  The  three 
circlets,  which  have  raised  it  into  a  triple  crown, 
were  added  at  different  periods,  and,  it  is  said,  for 
different  mystic  reasons.  The  first  or  lowest  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  mere  border,  gradually 
enriched  with  gold  and  diamonds.  The  second  was 
the  invention  of  Boniface  VIII.  about  the  year 
1300;  and  to  complete  the  mysterious  decoration, 
the  third  was  superadded  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  use  of  the  tiara  is  con- 
fined to  certain  extraordinary  occasions,  as  in  most 
great  ceremonies  the  Pope  uses  the  common  epis- 
copal mitre. 

Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  or  is  approached 
even  in  private,  his  person  is  encircled  with  reve- 
rence and  with  majesty.  In  public,  a  large  silver 
cross  raised  on  high  is  carried  before  him,  as  a 
sacred  banner ;  the  church  bells  ring  as  he  passes ; 
and  all  kneel  in  his  sight.  When  he  officiates  at 
the  patriarchal  Basilicas,  he  is  carried  from  his  apart- 
ments in  the  adjoining  palace  to  the  church  in  a 
chair  of  state ;  though  in  the  chancel  his  throne  is 
merely  an  ancient  episcopal  chair,  raised  only  a  few 
steps  above  the  seats  of  the  cardinals  or  clergy.  In 
private,  as  the  pontifical  palaces  are  vast  and  mag- 
nificent, there  are  perhaps  more  apartments  to  be 
traversed,  and  greater  appearances  of  splendour  in  the 
approach  to  his  person,  than  in  an  introduction  to 
any  other  sovereign.  In  his  antechamber,  a  prelate 
in  full  robes  is  always  in  waiting ;  and  when  the  bell 
rings,  the  door  of  the  pontifical  apartment  opens, 
and  the  Pope  is  seen  in  a  chair  of  state  with  a  little 
table  before  him.  The  person  presented  kneels  once 
at  the  threshold,  again  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  lastly,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  who,  according 
to  circumstances,  allows  him  to  kiss  the  cross  em- 
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broidered  on  his  shoes,  or  presents  his  hand  to  raise 
him.  The  PontiflP  then  converses  with  him  a  short 
time,  and  dismisses  him  with  some  slight  present  of 
beads,  or  medals,  as  a  memorial.  The  ceremony  of 
genuflexion  is  again  repeated,  and  the  doors  close*. 

The  pomp  which  environs  the  Pontiff  in  public, 
and  attracts  the  attention  so  forcibly,  may  perhaps 
appear  to  many  a  glorious  and  enviable  distinction ; 

•  Some  Protestants  have  objected  to  this  ceremony,  which,  after 
all,  is  only  a  mark  of  respect  formerly  paid  to  every  bishopf,  and 
still  kept  up  in  a  court  tenacious  of  its  ancient  obseivances.  It  is 
said,  that  Horace  Walpole,  when  presented  to  Benedict  XIV.  stood 
for  some  time  in  a  posture  of  hesitation,  when  the  pope,  who  was 
remarkable  for  cheerfulness  and  humour,  exclaimed,  "  Kneel  doAvn, 
my  son,  receive  the  blessing  of  an  old  man ;  it  will  do  you  no 
harm  !"  upon  which  the  young  traveller  instantly  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  conversation  and  liveliness  of 
Benedict,  that  he  took  every  occasion  of  waiting  upon  him,  and 
testifying  his  respect  during  his  stay  at  Rome.  In  truth,  English 
gentlemen  have  always  been  received  by  the  popes  with  peculiar 
kindness  and  condescension,  and  every  indulgence  is  shown  to  their 
opinions,  or,  as  the-Romans  must  term  them,  their  prejudices,  and 
even  to  their  caprices. 

The  custom  of  being  carried  in  a  chair  of  state  has  also  given 
offence,  and  is  certainly  not  very  conformable  to  the  modem  practice 
even  of  courts  ;  however  it  is  another  remnant  of  ancient  manner?, 
a  mode  of  conveyance  (less  luxurious  indeed)  copied  from  the  lectica 
(sedan),  so  much  in  use  among  the  Romans.  In  the  earlier  ages, 
the  custom  of  the  popes,  as  of  other  bishops,  was  to  pass  from  the 
sacristy  through  the  church  on  foot:^,  leaning  on  two  priests,  and 
thus  advance  to  the  altar  J  a  custom  more  conformable  to  Christian 
humility,  and  to  the  simplicity  not  only  of  ancient  but  of  modern 
times.  In  fact,  in  all  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
court,  the  only  parts  liable  to  misrepresentation  or  censure,  are  certain 
additions  of  later  times,  when,  in  rehgious  pomps  and  court  pageants, 
in  dress  and  in  style,  all  was  inflated  and  cumbersome.  The  rule 
of  reform  is  easy  and  obvious ;  to  prune  off  the  excrescences  of 
barbarous  ages,  and  to  restore  the  simple  forms  of  antiquity. 

+  Fleury,  Mceurs  des  Chretiens,  XXXIT.  ad  finem. 
X  Ordo  Rom.  Primus  et  Secund.apud  Muratori. 
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but  there  are  few,  I  believe,  who  would  not,  if 
accompanied  by  it  in  all  the  details  of  ordinary  life, 
feel  it  an  intolerable  burthen.  Other  sovereigns  have 
their  hours  of  relaxation;  they  act  their  part  in 
public,  and  then  throw  off  their  robes,  and  mix  in 
the  domestic  circle  with  their  family  or  their  con- 
fidants. The  Pope  has  no  hours  of  relaxation ; 
always  encumbered  with  the  same  robes,  surrounded 
by  the  same  attendants,  and  confined  within  the 
magic  circle  of  etiquette,  he  labours  for  ever  under 
the  weight  of  his  dignity,  and  may,  if  influenced  by 
ordinary  feelings,  often  sigh  for  the  leisure  and  the 
insignificance  of  the  college  or  the  cloister.  A  morn- 
ing of  business  and  application  closes  with  a  solitary 
meal ;  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal  or  the 
Vatican,  a  visit  to  a  church  or  an  hospital,  are  his 
only  exercises.  Devotion  and  business,  the  duties 
of  the  Pontiff  and  of  the  Prince,  successively  occupy 
his  hours,  and  leave  no  vacant  interval  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  taste,  or  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  individual.  What  honours  can  com- 
pensate for  a  life  of  such  restraint  and  confinement ! 

I  have  said  a  solitary  meal,  for  the  Pope  never 
dines  in  company;  so  that  to  him  a  repast  is  no 
recreation ;  it  is  consequently  short  and  frugal. 
Sixtus  Quintus  is  reported  to  have  confined  the 
expenses  of  his  table  to  about  sixpence.  Innocent 
XI.  did  not  exceed  half-a-crown ;  and  the  present 
Pontiff,  considering  the  different  valuation  of  money, 
equals  them  both  in  frugality,  as  his  table  never 
exceeds  five  shillings  a  day.  These  unsocial  repasts 
may  have  their  utility  in  removing  all  temptations 
to  luxurious  indulgence,  and  all  opportunities  of 
unguarded  conversation;  two  evils  to  which  con- 
vivial entertainments  are  confessedly  liable.  Yet, 
wlien  we  consider  on  the  one  side  the  sobriety  and 
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the  reserve  of  the  Italians,  particularly  when  in  con- 
spicuous situations,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of 
men  of  talents  and  information  that  are  to  be  found 
at  all  times  in  the  Roman  court,  and  in  the  college 
of  cardinals,  we  feel  ourselves  disposed  to  condemn 
an  etiquette  which  deprives  the  pontiff  of  such 
conversation  as  might  not  only  afford  a  rational 
amusement,  but  oftentimes  be  made  the  vehicle  of 
useful  hints  and  suggestions.  Another  advantage 
might  result  from  a  freer  communication  :  the  smiles 
of  greatness  call  forth  genius ;  admission  to  the  table 
of  the  pontiff  might  revive  that  ardour  for  literary 
glory,  which  distinguished  the  era  of  Leo  X.,  and 
might  again  perhaps  fill  Home  with  Orators,  Poets, 
and  Philosophers.  And  though  we  applaud  the 
exclusion  of  buffoons  and  pantomimes,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  shows  and  pageantry,  yet  we  may  be 
allowed  to  wish  that  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  again 
resounded  with  the  voice  of  the  orator,  and  with 
the  lyre  of  the  poet ;  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Court,  and  with  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  But 
can  Rome  flatter  herself  with  the  hopes  of  a  third 
Augustan  age  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  person  and  conduct  of  the 
pope,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  are  under 
perpetual  restraint  and  constant  inspection.  The 
least  deviation  from  strict  propriety,  or  even  from 
customary  forms,  would  be  immediately  noticed, 
published,  and  censured  in  pasquinades.  Leo  X. 
loved  shooting,  and  by  the  change  of  dress  necessary 
for  that  amusement,  gave  scandal.  Clement  XIV. 
(Ganganelli)  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  ride ; 
he  rode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Alban  Villa, 
and,  it  is  said,  offended  the  people  of  the  country 
not  a  little  by  that  supposed  levity.  Benedict 
XIV.  wished  to  see  the  interior  arrangement  of  a 
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new  theatre,  and  visited  it  before  it  was  opened  to 
the  public ;  the  next  morning  an  inscription  ap- 
peared over  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered, 
Porta  Santa  *  ;  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  enter. 
These  anecdotes  suffice  to  show  the  joyless  uni- 
formity of  the  papal  court,  as  well  as  the  strict 
decorum  that  pervades  every  department  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  person  of  the  pontiff. 

Some  centuries  ago  the  popes  considered  them- 
selves authorised,  by  their  temporal  sovereignty,  to 
give  the  same  exhibitions  and  tournaments,  and  to 
display  the  same  scenes  of  festivity  and  magnifi- 
cence in  the  Vatican,  as  were  beheld  at  the  courts 
and  in  the  palaces  of  other  princes ;  nor  did  such  ill- 
placed  pageants  seem  at  that  period  to  have  excited 
surprise  or  censure.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  though  its  direct  interference  was 
indignantly  repelled,  reached  the  recesses  of  the 
pontifical  palace,  and  the  general  rigour  of  discipline 
established  by  it  ascended  from  the  members  to  the 
head,  and  at  length  pervaded  the  whole  body. 
Hence  the  austere  features  of  the  papal  court,  and 
the  monastic  silence  that  reigns  through  the  vast 
apartments  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Quirinal 
palaces ;  and  hence  also  the  splitary  repasts  and  the 
perpetual  abstemiousness  of  the  pontiff's  table. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  insinuate  that  the 
private  virtues  of  the  popes  themselves  have  no 
share  in  this  system  of  frugality  and  decorum,  as 
that  is  by  no  means  the  truth.  Temperance  is  a 
general  virtue  in  Italy,  and  indei^endent  even  of  the 
national  character,  the  popes  have  long  been  remark- 
able for  their  personal  abstemiousness.  The  present 
pontiff  in  particular,   inured  to  monastic  discipline 

*  The  Holv  Door. 
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from  his  youth,  and  long  accustomed  to  the  plainest 
diet,  owes,  probably,  the  extreme  temperance  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  to  habit  as  much  as  to 
principle,  and  can  feel  little  inclination  to  exchange 
his  slight  and  wholesome  repasts  for  the  pleasures  of 
a  luxurious  table.  But,  to  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  attributed,  this  truly  episcopal  spirit  and  appear- 
ance are  edifying,  and  must  extort  the  applause  of 
every  traveller,  who,  however  unwilling  he  may  be 
to  acknowledge  the  pontiff  as  the  first  Pastor  of  tlie 
Christian  Church,  must  confess,  that  his  mode  of 
living  and  appearance  are  not  unworthy  of  that 
sacred  character. 

To  speak  of  the  prerogative  of  the  pontiff  as  a 
sovereign  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  is  known  to 
be  uncontrolled  by  any  legal  or  constitutional  au- 
thority; a  despotism,  which,  though  mildly  exer- 
cised, is  diametrically  opposite  both  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  personal  happiness  of  the 
prince  himself.  The  mischiefs  that  result  from 
thence  to  the  former  are  obvious ;  while  the  latter, 
if  alive  to  sentiments  of  religion  and  of  moral  obli- 
gation as  the  modern  sovereigns  of  Rome  must 
unquestionably  be,  cannot  but  tremble  under  the 
weight  of  a  responsibility  so  awful  thus  confined 
to  his  own  bosom.  To  share  it  with  the  best  and 
wisest  members  of  the  state  is  safe,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  be  so  glorious,  that  we  should  be 
tempted  to  wonder  that  the  experiment  had  never 
been  tried,  if  every  page  in  history  did  not  prove 
how  sweet  despotic  sway  is  to  the  vitiated  palate 
of  sovereigns.  But,  if  ever  any  monarch  had  either 
an  opportunity  or  an  inducement  to  realise  the 
generous  plan  formed  by  Servius  TuUius  of  giving 
liberty  and  a  constitution  to  his  people,  the  popes, 
we  should  imagine,  could  have  wanted  neither. 
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In  the  middle  ages,  when  even  Rome  itself  wag 
infected  with  the  barbarism  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  times,  the  Romans  may  perhaps  have  been 
incapable  of  governing  themselves  with  prudence 
and  consistency.  The  barons  were  perhaps  too 
powerful,  the  people  too  ignorant,  to  bear  or  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  equal  laws  and  of  repre- 
sentative administration.  (I  have  said  perhaps, 
because  experience  has  long  since  proved,  that  the 
best  instrument  of  civilisation  is  liberty.)  But 
surely  this  objection  is  not  applicable  to  the  Romans 
of  the  present  age,  whether  nobles  or  plebeians  : 
the  former,  are  calm  and  stately ;  the  latter,  serious 
and  reasonable ;  forming  a  nation  well  calculated 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  to  display  the  energies 
of  a  free  people.  Tlie  cardinals  and  the  first 
patricians  would  constitute  a  wise  and  illustrious 
senate,  and  the  people  might  exercise  their  powers 
by  a  representative  body,  the  materials  of  which 
may  be  discovered  in  every  street  in  Rome,  and 
in  every  town  and  almost  village  in  its  dependent 
provinces.  The  pontiff,  a  prince  without  passions, 
without  any  interest  but  that  of  his  people,  without 
any  allurement  to  vice,  and  any  bias  to  injustice, 
must  surely  be  a  fit  head  to  such  a  political  body, 
and  calculated  to  preside  over  it  with  dignity  and 
effect.  Thus  the  Senatus  Popuiusque  Romanus*^ 
now  an  empty  name,  would  again  become  a  mighty 
body;  the  rich  and  beautiful  territory  under  its 
sway  would  again  teem  with  population  ;  its  in- 
fluence or  its  power  might  once  more  imite  Italy 
in  one  solid  mass,  and  direct  its  energies  in  union 
with  Great  Britain,  its  natural  ally,  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Italy,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
mankind. 

•  The  Senate  aud  People  of  Kome. 
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But  to  turn  from  visions   too   prosperous   to  be 
realised,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals, the  real  senate  of  modern  Rome,   and  the 
council  of  the  pontiff.     The  title  of  cardinal  was 
originally  given  to  the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome  ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  imperial  court, 
where,   in   the   time  of  Theodosius,   the   principal 
officers  of  the  state  had  that  appellation  added  as  a 
distinction  to  their  respective  dignities.     The  num- 
ber of  titles,  or  churches  which  gave  a  title  to  this 
dignity,  is  seventy-two,  including  the  six  suburban 
bishoprics ;    their    principal   and   most   honourable 
privilege  is  that  of  electing  the  pope  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  their  dignity  and  importance  in- 
creased with  that  of  the  Roman  See  itself,  and  that 
they  shared  alike  its  temporal  and  its  spiritual  pre- 
eminence.    As  they  are  the  counsellors,  so  they  are 
the  officers  of  the  pontiff,   and  are  thus  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  church  at  large,  and  of 
the  Roman  State  in  particular. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman  Bishop 
seemed  to  engross  to  himself  the  government,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  of  Christendom,  and  acted  at 
once  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  emperor 
and  of  pontiff,  the  cardinalate  became  the  next  most 
conspicuous  dignity,  and  rivalled,  somethnes  eclipsed, 
the  splendour  of  royalty  itself. 

Even  after  the  plenitude  of  papal  power  had  been 
retrenched,  and  the  reformation  had  withdrawn  so 
many  provinces  from  its  dominion,  the  purple 
retained  its  lustre,  and  a  cardinal  still  continued  to 
rank  with  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  This  honour 
they  possess  even  in  our  times,  and  in  spite  of  the 
revolution  itself,  they  enjoy  it  in  such  courts  as  are 
not  immediately  under  French  control.  Thus  the 
College  of  Cardinals  has  made  a  conspicuous  figure 
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ill'  Europe  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  thousand 
years.  The  Roman  Senate  itself  can  scarce  be  said 
to  have  supported  its  fame  and  grandeur  for  so  long 
a  period ;  in  dignity,  rank,  talents,  and  majesty,  the 
sacred  college  is  worthy  to  succeed  and  to  represent 
that  august  assembly. 

One  of  the  advantages,  or  rather  the  peculiar 
glory,  of  this  body,  is  that  it  admits  men  of  emi- 
nence in  virtue,  talents,  or  rank,  without  any  regard 
to  country  or  nation  ;  thus  paying  a  tribute  to  merit, 
in  opposition  to  local  prejudices,  and  inviting  genius 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  receive  the 
honours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  lustre 
of  the  Roman  purple.  The  classic  writers  of  the 
age  of  Leo,  while  they  beheld  so  many  distinguished 
characters  collected  in  this  assembly,  and  while  they 
received  so  much  encouragement  from  its  learned 
members,  looked  up  to  it  with  reverence  and  affec- 
tion, and  joyfully  applied  to  it  the  titles  and  the 
appellations  of  the  ancient  senate.  It  was  with  them 
the  amplissimus  ccetus,  imperii  et  ratiohis  arx — 
partus  omnium  gentium — Orhis  terrarum  conci- 
lium/^^ &c.  Its  members  were  the  purpurati  patres 
— gentium  patroni —  Urbis  principes^  &c.t  It 
cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this 
dignity  should  at  all  times  have  been  the  object  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  been  accepted  with  joy 
by  the  sons  even  of  the  first  monarchs  in  Europe. 

The  cardinals  are  named  by  the  pope,  though  all 
the  Catholic  powers  are  allowed  to  recommend  a 
certain  number.  Some  hats  are  generally  kept  in 
reserve  in  case  of  any  emergency,  so  that  the  number 

*  The  most  august  assembly,  the  metropolis  of  empire  and  of 
reason — the  refuge  of  all  nations — the  council  of  the  world,  &c. 

t  The  purpled  fathers — the  patrons  of  nations — the  princes  of  the 
city,  &c. 
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is  seldom  full.  The  nomination  is  not  often  abused, 
and  the  honour  so  rarely  misplaced,  that  the  public 
has  not  been  known  to  complain  for  a  long  lapse  of 
years. 

The  grand  assembly  of  the  cardinals  is  called  the 
Consistory,  where  tlie  pontiff  presides  in  person. 
Here  they  appear  in  all  the  splendour  of  the  purple, 
and  form  a  most  majestic  senate,  such  as  might 
almost  justify  the  emphatical  expression  of  the 
Greek  Orator.  But  this  assembly  is  not  precisely  a 
council,  as  it  seldom  discusses,  but  witnesses  the 
ratification  of  measures  previously  weighed  and 
adopted  in  the  cabinet  of  the  pontiff.  Here  there- 
fore public  communications  are  announced,  foreign 
ambassadors  received,  cardinals  created,  formal  com- 
pliments made  and  answered,  in  short,  the  exterior 
splendour  of  sovereignty  is  displayed  to  the  public 
eye.  But  the  principal  prerogative  of  a  cardinal  is 
exercised  in  the  Conclave,  so  called  because  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college  are  then  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  halls  of  the  Vatican 
palace,  where  they  remain  immured  till  they  agree 
in  the  election  of  a  pontiff.  The  halls  are  divided 
into  temporary  apartments ;  each  cardinal  has  four 
small  rooms,  and  two  attendants,  called  conclavists. 
The  Senator  of  Rome,  the  conservators,  and  the 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  then  in  the 
city,  guard  the  different  entrances  into  the  conclave, 
and  prevent  all  communication.  These  precautions 
to  exclude  all  undue  influence  and  intrigue,  from 
such  an  assembly,  on  such  an  occasion,  though  not 
always  effectual,  deserve  applause.  However,  the 
clashing  interests  of  the  different  courts  are  so  well 
poised,  that  even  intrigue  can  do  but  little  mischief; 
for  if  the  cardinals  attached  to  any  sovereign  make 
particular  efforts  in  favour  of  any  individual  of  the 
eb2 
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same  interest,  they  only  awaken  the  jealousy  and 
rouse  the  opposition  of  all  the  other  courts  and 
parties.  The  choice  generally  falls  on  a  cardinal 
totally  unconnected  with  party,  and  therefore  excep- 
tionable to  none,  exempt  from  glaring  defects,  and 
ordinarily  remarkable  for  some  virtue  or  useful  ac- 
complishment, such  as  learning,  dignity,  moderation, 
firmness. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  specify  all  the  forms 
of  etiquette  observed,  or  the  ceremonies  practised 
during  the  process,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elec- 
tion; two  or  three  however  I  must  notice,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  sufficiently  obvious  ;  one 
is  the  custom  of  putting  the  tickets  containing 
the  votes  of  the  cardinals  on  the  patina  (or  com- 
munion plate)  and  then  into  the  chalice :  now, 
however  important  these  votes  may  be,  and  how- 
ever intimate  their  connexion  with  the  welfare  of 
the  church,  yet  to  apply  to  them  the  vases  devoted 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  most  awful  institutions 
of  religion,  seems  to  pass  beyond  disrespect,  and 
almost  to  border  on  profanation.  The  next  cere- 
mony to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  that  called  the 
adoration  of  the  pope ;  it  takes  place  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  election,  when  he  is  placed  in  a 
chair  on  the  altar  of  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  there 
receives  the  homage  of  the  cardinals  :  this  ceremony 
is  again  repeated  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peters. 
Now  in  this  piece  of  pageantry,  I  object  not  to  the 
word  adoration ;  no  one  who  knows  Latin,  or 
reflects  upon  the  sense  which  it  bears  on  this  and  on 
a  thousand  other  occasions,  will  cavil  at  it,  though 
he  may  wish  it  otherwise  applied.  Nor  do  I  find 
fault  with  the  throne;  he  who  is  at  the  same  time 
both  pontiff  and  prince  has,  from  time  and  custom, 
perhaps  a  double  title  to  such  a  distinction.      But 
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why  should  the  altar  be  made  his  footstool?  the 
altar,  the  beauty  of  holmess,  the  throne  of  the 
victim*  lamb,  the  tnercy  seat  of  the  temple  of  Chris- 
tianity; why  should  the  altar  be  converted  into 
the  footstool  of  a  mortal  ? 

I  mean  not,  however,  while  I  condemn  this 
ceremony,  to  extend  the  censure  to  those  who  prac- 
tise or  who  tolerate  it.  Besides  the  difficulty  of 
altering  an  ancient  rite  (if  this  piece  of  pageantry 
deserve  that  epithet),  the  world  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  virtues  of  the  late  pontiffs  to 
suspect  them  of  want  of  humility.  To  conform  to 
an  established  custom,  and  to  refer  the  honour  to 
him  whom  they  represent,  the  Prince  of  Pastors 
and  the  Master  of  Apostles,  appears  perhaps  to  them 
a  greater  act  of  humility  tlian  to  excite  surprise, 
and  perhaps  to  give  offence,  by  an  untimely  and 
unexpected  resistance.  Be  the  motives  of  toleration 
however  what  they  may,  the  practice  is  not  edifying 
to  any,  it  is  offensive  to  most,  and  of  consequence, 
as  producing  some  evil  and  no  good,  it  ought  to  be 
suppressed. 

The  last  ceremony  which  I  shall  notice  is  the 
following.  As  the  new  pontiff  advances  towards 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies kneeling  before  him,  sets  fire  to  a  small 
quantity  of  tow  placed  on  the  top  of  a  gilt  staff,  and 
as  it  blazes  and  vanishes  in  smoke,  thus  addresses 

*  Hie  -sua  pascit  populos  fidelea 

Came,  qui  mundi  scelus  omne  tollit 
Agnus,  et  fusi  pretium  cruoris 

Ipse  propinat.  Hym.  Ded. 

The  Lamb  that  takes  away  the  stain 

Of  earthly  guilt,  here  feeds  his  train 

With  his  own  flesh,  celestial  food  ! 

And  gives,  to  quench  their  thirst,  his  blood. 
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the  pope,  Sancte  Pater  !  sic  transit  gloria  mundi*! 
This  ceremony  is  repeated  thrice.  Such  allusions 
to  the  nothingness  of  sublunary  grandeur  have, 
we  all  know,  been  introduced  into  the  ceremonials 
of  royal  pageantry  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  here  as  a  novelty,  but 
as  a  proof  of  the  transcendent  glory  which  once 
encompassed  the  papal  throne.  — "  Nemo  est  in 
mundo  sine  aliqua  tribulatione  vel  angustia,  quamvis 
Rex  sit  vel  Papat."— [De  Imit.  Christi,  i.  22.] 
The  pontifical  dignity  was  then,  it  seems,  supposed 
to  be  the  complement  and  perfection  of  regal  and 
even  imperial  power. 

Yet  there  is  no  sovereign  who  seems  to  stand 
in  so  little  need  of  this  lesson  as  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
The  robes  which  encumber  his  motions,  the  attend- 
ants that  watch  his  steps,  and  the  severe  magnifi- 
cence that  surrounds  him  on  all  sides,  are  so  many 
mementoes  of  his  duties  and  of  his  responsibility  ; 
while  the  churches  which  he  daily  frequents,  lined 
with  monuments  that  announce  the  existence  and 
the  short  reigns  of  his  predecessors — nay,  the  very 
city  which  he  inhabits,  the  sepulchre  of  ages  and  of 
empires,  the  sad  monument  of  all  that  is  great  and 
glorious  beneath  the  sun,  remind  him  at  every  step 
of  fallen  grandeur  and  of  human  mortality.  One 
lesson  more  the  pontiff  is  now  destined  to  receive 
daily,  and  that  is  of  all  others  the  most  impressive 
and  most  mortifying ;  power  escaping  from  his 
grasp,  and  influence  evaporating  in  the  shadow  of  a 
name.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundiX. 

*  Holy  Father  !  so  passes  away  the  glory  of  this  world. 
"t"  There  is  no  man  in  the  world  without   some  tribtilatiou  and 
distress,  although  he  be  a  king,  or  a  pope. 

X  So  transitorj'  is  this  world's  glory. 
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Of  the  retinue  and  procession  of  the  pontiff  at 
the  inauguration  I  shall  say  no  more;  but  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Court  in  general  merely 
give  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  French 
travellers  in  his  own  words,  after  having  observed 
that  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  though  as  partial 
to  pomp  and  stateliness  as  the  native  of  ,a  northern 
region  can  be,  the  effect  would  be  increased  if  the 
quantum  of  ceremony  were  considerably  diminished. 
"La  pompe  qui  environne  le  Pape,  et  les  ceremo- 
nies de  I'Eglise  Romaine,  sont  les  plus  majestueuses, 
les  plus  augustes,  et  les  plus  imposantes  qu'on 
puisse  voir  *." 

From  the  state  and  the  exterior  of  the  Popes  in  ge- 
neral, we  will  now  pass  to  the  person  and  the  character 
of  tlie  present  Pontiff.  Pius  VII.  is  of  a  noble  family, 
Chiaramonte  by  name,  and  became  early  in  life  a 
Benedictin  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Giorgio  at 
Venice.  His  learning,  virtue,  and  mildness  raised 
him  shortly  above  the  level  of  his  brethren,  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  superiors  first,  and  afterwards  of 
the  late  Pope,  Pius  VI.,  who*  on  his  way  to  Vienna 
liad  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  Father  Chiara- 
monte, and  who  shortly  after  promoted  him  to  the 
see  of  Imola,  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  purple. 
His  career  in  this  splendid  line  seems  to  have  been 
marked  rather  by  the  mild  and  conciliating  virtues 
than  by  the  display  of  extraordinary  abilities ;  we 
accordino-ly  find  him  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all 

*  La  Lr.nde. — The  pomp  which  eurrounds  the  pope,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church,  are  the  most  majestic,  the  most 
augnst,  and  the  most  imposing,  that  it  is  possible  to  see. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  no  account  of  various 

observances,  of  which  he  has  heard  or  read  much,  such  as  the  open 

stool,  the   examination,  &c.  &c. ;  but  his  surprise  will  cease,   or 

'perhaps  increase,  when  he  is   assured   that  no   such  ceremonies 

exist. 
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parties,  and  respected  even  by  the  French  generals, 
and  by  Buonaparte  in  particular. 

When  the  late  Pope  was  torn  from  his  capital  by 
the  orders  of  the  French  Directory,  and  dragged 
prisoner  into  France,  the  cardinals  were  banished  or 
deported  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty,  and 
the  cardinal  Chiaramonte  of  course  shared  in  common 
with  his  brethren  the  hardships  and  the  dangers  of 
this  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  VI.  the  cardinals  assembled 
in  conclave  at  Venice,  and  in  a  short  time  unani- 
mously proclaimed  cardinal  Chiaramonte  Pope.  This 
election  took  place  in  the  month  of  March  1800. 
The  French  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Rome  about 
the  same  period,  and  the  Pope  embarked  for  Ancona, 
and  made  his  public  entry  into  Rome  in  the  following 
April. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  both  of  the 
Pontiff  and  of  the  people  on  this  happy  occasion. 
The  scene  was  unusually  splendid,  but  it  owed  its 
splendour  not  to  the  opulence  of  the  sovereign,  but  to 
the  zeal  of  the  subject.  The  guard  that  lined  the 
streets,  and  escorted  the  Pontiff,  consisted  of  a 
numerous  body  of  young  patricians ;  the  triumphal 
arches  and  decorations  were  supplied  by  the  Roman 
people ;  and  the  equipage  of  the  Pontiff  himself  was 
the  voluntary  homage  of  the  generous  Colonna,  a 
prince  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Roman.  In 
fact,  the  Pope  was  personally  as  poor  as  the  Apostle 
whom  he  succeeds ;  and,  like  him,  brought  to  his 
flock  nothing  but  the  piety  of  the  pastor,  and  the 
affection  of  the  father.  As  the  procession  moved 
towards  the  Vatican,  tears  were  observed  more 
than  once  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  de- 
tails which  he  afterwards  received  of  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  rapacity  of  the  late  invaders, 
could  only  increase  his  anguish. 
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To  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  and  to 
restore  the  finances  of  the  country,  was  his  first 
object ;  and  to  attain  it  he  began  by  establishing  a 
system  of  the  strictest  economy  in  his  own  house- 
hold and  around  his  own  person.  He  next  sup- 
pressed all  immunities  or  exemptions,  and  subjected 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy  to  the  same  or  to  greater 
burthens  than  the  lower  orders;  this  regulation,  so 
simple  in  itself,  and  so  just,  is  yet  little  practised  on 
the  Continent,  where  in  general  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion falls  upon  those  who  are  least  capable  of  bearing 
it.  The  French  republic  affects  indeed  to  adopt  it, 
but  in  fact  uses  it  only  as  a  convenient  method  of 
plundering  the  rich  without  relieving  the  poor. 
Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  regulation,  that 
though  some  oppressive  and  unpopular  duties  have, 
I  believe,  been  removed,  and  the  sum  imposed  on 
each  individual  diminished,  yet  the  general  amount 
of  the  taxes  is  considerably  increased.  Other  salu- 
tary arrangements  are,  it  is  said,  in  contemplation ; 
and  the  good  intentions,  the  sense,  and  the  virtuous 
feelings  of  Pius  VII.  encourage  the  hope,  that  his 
reign,  if  he  be  not  thwarted  in  his  designs,  will  be 
the  commencement  of  an  era  of  reform  and  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  Pope  is  of  a  middle  stature ;  his  eyes  are 
dark,  and  his  hair  is  black  and  curly ;  his  counte- 
nance is  mild  and  benevolent,  expressing  rather  the 
tranquil  virtues  of  his  first  profession,  than  the 
sentiments  congenial  to  his  latter  elevation.  How- 
ever, it  is  whispered  by  those  who  are  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  character,  that  he  can 
on  occasions  display  great  firmness  and  decision; 
that  he  is  influenced  much  more  by  his  own  judg- 
ment than  by  the  opinions  of  his  ministers,  and 
that  he   adheres  irrevocably  to  his  determination. 
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At  the  present  crisis,  when  the  temporal  possessions 
of  the  Roman  Church  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strongest,  a  spirit  of  conciliation  is  perhaps  the  best 
calculated  to  preserve  their  integrity ;  and  even  in 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Apostolic  See,  the 
interests  of  religion  may  doubtless  be  best  consulted 
by  such  concessions  and  changes  in  discipline  as  the 
reason  or  even  the  prejudices  of  the  age  may  seem 
to  demand.  In  both  these  respects,  and  particularly 
in  the  latter,  the  lenient  and  judicious  Pontiff  is 
likely  to  employ  his  authority  in  a  manner  highly 
conducive  to  public  utility. 

I  have  said  above,  if  not  thwarted  in  his  designs^ 
for  the  exception  is  necessary.  The  power  of  the 
French  Republic  still  alarms  the  Roman  court ;  and 
the  darkness  of  its  designs  and  the  known  malignity 
of  its  leaders,  are  sufficient  to  justify  every  suspicion. 
Even  at  present  their  conduct  is  treacherous  and 
insolent.  Though  obliged  by  the  articles  of  the  late 
peace  to  evacuate  the  Roman  temtory,  they  still 
continue  to  occupy  its  sea-ports,  and  they  compel 
the  papal  government  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  the  pay  of  the  troops  employed  for  that 
purpose.  To  which  I  may  add,  that  they  still 
encourage  spies  and  intriguers  of  various  descriptions 
in  the  capital,  and  what  is  perhaps  less  dangerous 
but  more  expensive,  they  send  generals  to  Rome 
under  various  pretexts,  but  in  fact  to  extort  money 
under  the  appellation  of  presents.  Such  is  the 
occupation  of  Murat,  at  the  moment  I  am  now 
vsrriting,  and  such  the  silent  warfare  carried  on  by 
the  French  since  the  last  treaty. 

Cauponantes  helium,  non  belligerantes*. 

The  attention  paid  to  this  brother-in-law  of  the 

*  Not  making  war,  but  making  a  traffic  of  war. 
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First  Consul  is  great,  and  borders  rather  upon 
homage  than  civility ;  but  it  is  the  worship  paid  to 
the  genius  of  mischief,  and  springs  from  suspicion 
and  fear,  unqualified  by  one  single  spark  of  esteem 
or  affection*. 

The  fatal  experience  of  French  power  and  malig- 
nity, and  the  fearful  obscurity  in  which  the  inten- 
tions of  that  infernal  government  are  enveloped, 
must  of  course  act  as  a  drawback  upon  the  bene- 
volent plans  of  the  Pontiff,  and  keep  the  resources 
of  the  country  almost  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  If 
an  excavation  is  to  be  made,  a  question  naturally 
occurs— ^May  not  the  French  make  us  another  visit, 
and  carry  away  the  fruits  of  our  discoveries  ?  If  a 
project  of  cleansing  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  proposed, 
and  about  to  be  adopted,  for  whom,  it  is  asked, 
shall  we  draw  up  these  long  neglected  treasures? 
for  our  greatest  enemies.  Is  a  palace  to  be  repaired 
or  new  furnished;  what!  they  exclaim,  shall  we 
spend  our  fortunes  to  prepare  lodgings  for  a  French 
general  ?  Thus  the  influence  of  the  French,  whether 

*  One  evening  at  a  conversazione  given  by  Turlonia,  a  well- 
known  Roman  banker,  in  honour  of  the  peace  lately  concluded,  to 
which  Murat,  the  French  general,  and  all  the  English  and  French 
at   Rome  were  invited,   Murat  paid   particular   attention   to    the 

English,   and   among  them   to   Captain  P of  the   Guards. 

Walking  with  him  and  others  about  the  faro  table,  and  observing 
that  the  English  took  no  part  in  the  gambling  there  carried  on,  he 
took  occasion  to  make  them  a  compliment  on  their  forbearance,  and 
passing  thence  to  some  sarcastic  observations  on  the  master  of  the 
house  and  his  countrymen,  concluded  by  a  declaration,  that  there 
are  but  two  nations  in  the  world,  the  French  and  the  English — 
"  You,"  says  he,  "  are  the  first  by  sea,  we  by  land."  To  this 
decision,  which,  however  flattering  to  the  navy,  is  no  compliment  to 
the  army  of  Great  Britain,  the  captain  replied  dryly,  "  Sir,  we  are 
just  arrived  from  E^ypt."  This  short  answer,  uttered  with  the 
modesty  peculiar  to  the  man,  reminded  the  French  general  of  the 
recent  glory  of  the  British  arms,  and  extorted  from  him  some 
awkward  and  reluctant  explanations. 
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absent  or  present,  is  always  felt  and  always  active 
in  the  production  and  in  the  extension  of  misery,  of 
devastation,  and  of  barbarism. 


INCOME  OF  THE  POPE. 

Of  the  income  of  the  Roman  court,  some  account 
may  perhaps  be  expected,  though  the  many  altera- 
tions which  have  lately  occurred  may  be  supposed, 
not  only  to  have  reduced  its .  amount,  but  to  have 
rendered  that  amount  very  irregular  and  uncertain. 
Several  years  ago,  w^hen  in  full  possession  of  its 
territory,  both  in  Italy  and  in  France,  it  was  not 
calculated  at  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Contrary  to  a  very  general  opinion  I  must  here  ob- 
serve, that  this  income  arose  principally  from  in- 
ternal taxation,  and  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  was 
derived  from  Catholic  countries.  The  sums  re- 
mitted by  Catholic  countries  may  be  comprised 
under  the  two  heads  of  annats  and  of  dispensations ; 
now  these  two  heads,  when  united,  did  not  produce 
in  France,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  Catholic 
countries  previous  to  the  revolution,  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  In  Spain  the  annats 
had  been  abolished,  or  rather,  bought  ofiF;  and  in 
Germany,  if  I  mistake  not,  suppressed.  Dispensa- 
tions, that  is,  licences  to  take  orders,  to  hold  .livings, 
to  contract  marriages,  and  do  various  acts,  in  cases 
and  circumstances  contrary  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  common  canon  law,  produced  merely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  courts  through  which 
they  necessarily  passed,  and  added  little  to  the  papal 
revenue.  As  for  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  so  very  productive  a  source  of 
income,  it  brought  nothing  to  Rome,  but  the  filth 
and    the   beggary   of  Catholic   Europe.      The   far 
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greater  part  of  these  pilgrims  were  not  only  too 
poor  to  bring  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the  city,  but 
even  to  support  themselves,  and  were  generally  fed 
and  lodged  in  hospitals  expressly  endowed  for  their 
reception.  Into  these  hospitals  seven  hundred  or 
more  have  frequently  been  admitted  at  a  time,  and 
supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  even  with 
the  comforts  of  life. 

The  revolutionary  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  con- 
sequent dismemberment  of  part  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, lessened  the  papal  income,  not  only  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  persons  who  contributed  to  it, 
but  by  impoverishing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  by  depriving  even  the  industrious 
of  the  means  of  paying  the  taxes.  In  truth,  the 
greatest  distress  still  prevails  at  Rome,  and  the 
government,  it  is  said,  can  scarce  collect  the  sums 
essential  to  its  very  existence. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  income, 
I  shall  touch  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  passing  over  those  articles  which  are 
common  to  all  governments,  such  as  the  army, 
certain  offices  of  state,  magistracies  and  charges,  &c., 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  causes  of  disbursement 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  pontifical  treasury.  The 
Roman  Pontiff's  have  always  considered  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  as  their  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable duty,  and  have  applied  themselves  to  it 
with  zeal  and  success,  not  only  in  the  early  ages 
when  their  spiritual  functions  were  their  sole  occu- 
pation, but  even  at  a  later  period,  when  politics  and 
ambition  had  engrossed  no  small  portion  of  their 
attention.      Hence,   in   the    second    and   following 
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centuries,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  em- 
ployed their  zeal,  and  their  disciples  spread  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  over  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Great 
Britain :  in  the  middle  ages,  Germany  and  the 
north  called  forth  their  apostolical  exertions;  and 
in  more  modern  times  America,  with  its  islands,  on 
one  side;  and  on  the  other,  the  East  Indies,  with 
China  and  their  dependencies,  have  furnished  them 
with  constant  and  increasing  employment.  Of  all 
the  regions  comprised  under  these  appellations  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  has  not  been  visited  by  their 
missionaries,  and  of  all  the  nations  which  inhabit 
them,  there  is  scarcely  one  tribe  in  which  they  have 
not  made  converts. 

To  support  this  grand  and  extensive  plan  of 
Christian  conquest,  there  are  several  establish- 
ments at  Rome,  and  one  in  particular,  which  from 
its  object  is  called  the  Collegium  de  Projyaganda 
Fide  *.  This  seminary  is  vast  and  noble,  supplied 
with  a  magnificent  library,  and  with  a  press,  in 
which  books  are  printed  in  every  known  language. 
I  ought  perhaps,  in  strict  propriety,  to  have  said 
were  printed,  as  the  French  previous  to  their  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  carried  off  all  the  types,  amounting 
to  thirty -six  sets  appropriated  to  go  many  differen 
languages. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  condemn  this 
mode  of  propagating  the  gospel  as  preposterous,  and 
ill-adapted  to  the  present  state  of  society  ;  they  may 
conceive  that  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  ouglit  to 
be  left  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  to  the 
consequent  extension  of  general  knowledge.  But  in 
the  first  place,  though  Christianity  seems  necessary 
to  produce  civilisation,  the  inverse  does  not  appear 

•  College  for  propagating  the  faith. 
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SO  evident.  What  progress  has  Christianity  made 
among  the  Turks  and  the  Persians?  or,  inde- 
pendently of  Roman  missions,  among  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Chinese  ?  wlmt  progress  has  it  made  in  our 
West  Indian  Islands?  or  on  the  border,  I  might 
almost  say  in  the  very  bosom,  of  the  American 
states  ?  or  to  come  to  a  nearer  and  more  familiar 
instance,  is  the  civilisation  of  the  French  very 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  civilisation  is  attended  with  vices  as 
opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  as  those  of 
barbarism  itself;  and  the  pride,  the  luxury,  and  the 
indifference  of  the  former,  are  obstacles  to  con- 
version perhaps  more  insurmountable  than  the  stu- 
pidity, the  blindness,  and  the  brutality  of  the  latter. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion is  slow  and  irregular;  it  ebbs  and  flows  as 
kingdoms  and  empires  wane  or  flourish ;  it  visits 
imexpectedly  under  some  new  impulse  the  shores  of 
the  savage,  and  withdraws  from  the  regions  of 
luxury  and  refinement.  Is  the  communication  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  upon  which  depend  the 
eternal  destinies  of  mankind,  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
operation  of  a  cause,  so  slow,  so  uncertain,  so  inef- 
fective ?  No  :  the  gospel  itself  prescribes  another 
raetliod  better  adapted  by  its  energy  and  by  its 
rapidity  to  the  importance  of  the  object — GO  AND 
TEACH  ALL  NATIONS*— and  he  who  issued 
the  grand  commission,  has  hitherto  given  effect  to 
its  exercise.  The  tongues  of  fire  that  first  published 
the  gospel,  still  continue  to  proclaim  its  truths ;  and 
will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  inflame  the  hearts 
of  the  auditors. 

Acting   therefore   upon   the   authority   and   the 

*  Matt.  28. 
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commission  of  Christ,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  continue 
by  their  missionaries,  to  teach  all  nations^  and  to 
carry  the  word  of  truth  to  the  most  distant  regions. 
To  prepare  persons  for  this  undertaking,  and  to 
establish  seminaries  for  their  education,  has  there- 
fore always  been  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
and  the  sums  of  money  annually  employed  for  the 
purpose,  have  formed  a  very  considerable  part  of 
papal  expenditure.  To  this  article  we  must  add 
the  support  of  several  hospitals,  asylums,  schools, 
and  colleges  founded  by  various  popes  for  objects  in 
their  times  pressing,  and  still  maintained  by  the 
Apostolical  treasury. 

Moreover,  the  same  treasury  has  to  keep  all 
the  public  edifices  in  repair,  especially  those  im- 
mense palaces,  which,  though  of  little  use  as  resi- 
dences, are  the  receptacles  of  all  the  wonders  of 
ancient  and  modern  art ;  to  protect  the  remains 
of  Roman  magnificence  from  further  dilapidation  ; 
to  support  the  drainage  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  continue  the  embellishment  and 
amelioration  of  the  capital  and  of  its  territory. 
When  to  these  burthens  we  add  the  pensions  which 
the  pope  is  accustomed  to  settle  on  bishops  when 
unusually  poor  and  distressed,  and  the  numberless 
claims  upon  his  charity  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  either  at  the  expenditure 
of  an  income  not  very  considerable,  or  at  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  papal  treasury  laboured 
towards  the  end  of  the  late  pontiff's  reign. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  find  no  mention  made  of  the  infallihiUty  of  the 
pope,  his  most  glorious  prerogative,  for  the  sup- 
posed maintenance  of  which.  Catholics  have  so 
long  suffered  the  derision  and  the  contempt  of  their 
antagonists.     The  truth  is,  that  there  is   no   such 
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article  in  the  Catholic  Greed,  for  according  to  it, 
infallibility  is  ascribed  not  to  any  individual  or  even 
to  any  national  church,  but  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  church  extended  over  the  universe.  That  se* 
veral  theologians,  particularly  Italian  and  Spanish, 
have  exaggerated  the  power  and  the  privileges  of 
the  pope,  is  admitted  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
among  these,  some  or  rather  several  carried  their 
opinion  of  pontifical  prerogative  so  high,  as  to 
maintain  that  the  pontifi",  when  deciding  ex-cathedra 
or  officially,  and  in  capacity  of  First  Pastor  and 
Teacher  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  forms  and 
circumstances  that  ought  to  accompany  legal  de- 
cisions, such  as  freedom,  deliberation,  consultation, 
&:c.  was  by  the  special  protection  of  Providence 
secured  from  error.  The  Roman  court  favoured  a 
doctrine  so  conformable  to  its  general  feelings,  and 
of  course  encouraged  its  propagation,  but  never  pre- 
tended to  enforce  it  as  an  article  of  Catholic  faith, 
or  ventured  to  attach  any  marks  of  censure  to  the 
contrary  opinion. 

The  latter  opinion,  the  ancient  and  unadulte- 
rated doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  prevailed 
over  Germany,  the  Austrian  empire,  Poland,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  England ;  and  in  France  was 
supported  by  the  whole  authority  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  all 
the  Universities.  So  rigorously  indeed  was  their 
hostility  to  papal  infallibility  enforced,  that  no 
theologian  was  admitted  to  degrees,  unless  he 
maintained  in  a  public  act  the  four  famous  reso- 
lutions of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the  exag- 
gerated doctrines  of  some  Italian  divines  relative  to 
the  powers  of  the  Roman  See.  These  resolutions 
declare,    that   the   pope,    though    superior   to    each 
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bishop  individually,  is  yet  inferior  to  the  body  of 
bishops  assembled  in  council  ;  that  his  decisions 
are  liable  to  error,  and  can  only  command  our 
assent  when  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
church  at  large ;  that  his  power  is  purely  spiritual, 
and  extends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  the 
temporalities  or  prerogatives  of  kings  and  princes; 
and,  in  fine,  that  his  authority  is  not  absolute  or 
despotic,  but  confined  within  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  the  canons  and  the  customs  of  the  church.  This 
doctrine  was  taught  in  ail  the  theological  schools, 
that  is,  in  all  the  universities  and  seminaries  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  all  the  abbeys ;  and  was  pub- 
licly maintained  by  the  English  Benedictine  College 
at  Douay. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  obser- 
vations is,  first,  that  no  Catholic  divine,  however 
attached  to  papal  prerogative,  ever  conceived  an 
idea  so  absurd  as  that  of  ascribing  infallibility  to 
the  person  of  the  pontifi" ;  and  secondly,  that  those 
theologians  who  ascribed  infallibility  to  papal  de- 
cisions when  clothed  with  certain  forms,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  only,  but  never  presumed  to  enforce  it 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There- 
fore, to  taunt  Catholics  with  papal  infallibility  as 
an  article  of  their  faith,  or  to  urge  it  as  a  proof 
of  their  necessary  and  inevitable  subserviency  to 
the  determinations  of  the  Roman  court,  argues 
either  a  great  want  of  candour,  or  a  great  want  of 
information. 

Before  we  close  these  observations,  we  will  in- 
dulge in  a  momentary  retrospect  of  past  ages,  and 
contemplate  the  [consequences  of  pontifical  domina- 
tion during  the  middle  centuries,  when  there  was 
much  barbarism  and  more  ignorance  in  Europe,  and 
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when  its  provinces  were,  with  little  variation,  aban- 
doned to  misrule  and  to  devastation.  The  ambition 
of  the  popes  is  a  threadbare  subject,  and  their  pride, 
their  cruelty,  and  their  debauchery,  have  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  declamation,  and  lengthened  many 
a  limping  verse.  But  the  candid  reader  who,  in 
spite  of  prejudices  howsoever  early  instilled,  and 
howsoever  deeply  impressed,  can  contemplate  truth, 
oculo  irretorto*,  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  the 
following  reflections,  and  acknowledge,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  falling  em- 
pire, of  barbarian  invasion,  and  of  increasing  anarchy, 
some  and  even  many  disorders  should  find  their  way 
into  episcopal  palaces,  and  infect  the  morals  even  of 
bishops  themselves,  it  would  be  neither  unexpected 
nor  surprising ;  in  the  second  place,  that  if  we  admit 
the  constant  flattery  and  compliance  which  environ 
the  great  to  be  an  extenuation  of  their  vices,  we 
must  surely  extend  our  indulgence,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  to  the  ambition  and  piide  of  the  popes, 
flattered  for  ages,  not  by  their  courtiers  and  depend- 
ants only,  but  by  princes,  by  monarchs,  and  even  by 
emperors ;  and  thirdly,  that  with  so  many  induce- 
ments to  guilt,  and  so  many  means  of  gratification, 
no  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  no  series  of  bishops  of 
equal  duration,  have  produced  fewer  individuals  of 
demeanour  notoriously  scandalous.  This  observation 
has,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  been  made  by  Montesquieu, 
who  declares  that  the  popes,  when  compared  with 
the  Greek  patriarchs,  and  even  with  secular  princes, 
appear  as  men  put  in  contrast  with  children.  This 
superior  strength  of  mind  and  consistency  of  conduct 
may,  justly  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  that  spark   of 

*  With  firm,  undazzled  eye. — Francis. 
r  r  2 
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Roman  spirit  and  Roman  firmness  which  has  always 
been  kept  alive  in  the  pontifical  court,  and  has  ever 
marked  its  proceedings.  In  fact,  at  a  very  early 
period,  when  the  emperors  were  oftentimes  semi- 
barbarians,  born  in  distant  provinces,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  capital,  the  pontiffs  were 
genuine  Romans  born  within  the  walls  of  the  city  ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  far  greater  portion 
of  the  elegance  and  of  the  urbanity,  as  well  as  of  the 
simplicity  and  the  modesty,  of  Augustus's  family, 
might  have  been  observed  in  the  palace  of  Urbanus 
or  Zephyrinus,  than  in  the  courts  of  Caracalla  or 
Heliogabalus.  This  observation  is  still  more  appli- 
cable to  the  pontiffs  and  emperors  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  as  the  latter,  from  Diocletian  downwards, 
had  assumed  the  luxury  and  the  cumbrous  pomp* 
of  Asiatic  despots,  insomuch  that  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople bore  a  much  nearer  resemblance  in  dress 
and  ceremonial  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  than  to  that 
of  Augiistus.  We  may  therefore  easily  imagine, 
that  the  manners  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  his 
clergy  were,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times,  far  more  Roman,  that  is,  more  manly,  more 
simple,  and  for  that  reason  more  majestic,  than  those 
of  Justinian.  This  natural  politeness  still  continued 
to  be  the  honourable  distinction  of  the  pontifical  court 
till  the  ninth  century,  when  the  visits  of  the  French 
sovereigns  to  Rome,  and  the  frequent  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  popes,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  soften  the  manners  of  the  former,  and  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  their  sub- 
jeetst. 

*  See  Eusebius's  description  of  the  dress  of  Constantine,  -when 
lie  appeared  in  the  Council  of  Nice. — De  Vita  Constantini,  iii.  1. 
t  "  Le  r^gne  seul  de  Charlemagne,"  says  Voltaire,  an  author  not 
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From  this  period  the  Roman  pontiffs  assumed  the 
character  of  the  apostles  and  the  legislators,  the 
umpires  and  the  judges,  the  fathers  and  the  instruc- 
tors of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  acted  the  most 
brilliant  part,  and  rendered  some  of  the  most  essential 
services  to  mankind  on  record  in  human  history. 
Had  their  conduct  invariably  corresponded  with  the 
sanctity  of  their  profession,  and  had  their  views 
always  been  as  pure  and  as  disinterested  as  their 
duty  required,  they  must  have  been  divested  of  all 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  have  arrived  at 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
attainable  in  this  state  of  existence.  But  notwith- 
standing the  interruptions  occasioned  from  time  to 
time  by  the  ambition  and  the  profligacy  of  some 
worthless  popes,  the  grand  work  was  pursued  with 
spirit ;  the  barbarian  tribes  were  converted ;  Europe 
was  again  civilised,  preserved  first  from  anarchy, 
and  then  from  Turkish  invasion;  next  it  was  en- 
lightened, and  finally  raised  to  that  degree  of  refine- 
ment which  places  it  at  present  above  the  most 
renowned  nations  of  antiquity.  Thus,  while  the 
evils  occasioned  by  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs  were 
incidental  and  temporary,  the  influence  of  their 
virtues  was  constant,  and  the  services  which  they 
rendered  mankind  were  permanent,  and  will  pro- 
bably last  as  long  as  the  species  itself.  Hence,  not 
to  allude  again  to  the  virtues  of  the  earlier;  popes, 
and  to  the  blessings  which  they  communicated  to 
nations  during  the  middle  ages,  to  them  we  owe  the 
revival  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and 

very  partial  to  Rome,  "  eut  une  lueur  de  politesse,  qui  fut  probable- 
ment  le  fruit  du  voyage  a  Rome." 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  alone  there  was  a  gleam  of  polite- 
ness, which  was  probably  the  fruits  of  the  journey  to  Rome. 
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of  sculpture,  and  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  One  raised 
the  dome  of  the  Vatican ;  another  gave  his  name  to 
the  Calendar,  which  he  reformed ;  a  third  rivalled 
Augustus,  and  may  glory  in  the  second  classic  era, 
the  era  of  Leo.  These  services  will  be  long  felt  and 
remembered,  while  the  wars  of  Julius  II.  and  the 
cruelties  of  Alexander  VI.  will  erelong  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  In  fact,  many  of  my  readers,  whatso- 
ever opinion  they  may  entertain  of  the  dwine  right 
of  the  Roman  pontifiPs,  may  be  inclined,  with  a  late 
eloquent  writer*,  to  discover  something  sublime  in 
the  establishment  of  a  common  father  in  the  very 
centre  of  Christendom,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Eternal  City,  once  the  seat  of  empire,  now  the  metro- 
polis of  Christianity;  to  annex  to  that  venerable 
name  sovereignty  and  princely  power,  and  to  entrust 
him  with  the  high  commission  of  advising  and  re- 
buking monarchs,  of  repressing  the  ardour  and  the 
intemperance  of  rival  nations,  of  raising  the  pacific 
crosier  between  the  swords  of  warring  sovereigns, 
and  checking  alike  the  fury  of  the  barbarian  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  despot. 

Unity  of  design  is  a  beauty  in  literary  composi- 
tions and  in  the  works  of  art;  it  is  essential  to 
political  combinations,  and  may  surely  be  allowed  to 
be  both  useful  and  becoming  in  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions. To  attain  this  advantage,  a  head  is  necessary. 
How  many  evils  in  reality  does  not  the  appointment 
of  a  chief  pastor  and  a  centre  of  union  prevent,  by 
repressing  alike  episcopal  pride,  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  national  superstition ;  by  holding  up  to  view 
constantly  a  regular  rule  both  of  doctrine  and  of 

*  Chateaubriand. 
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discipline,  and  thus  supporting  that  uniformity 
which  tends  to  make  all  Christendom  one  vast  re- 
public, divided  indeed  into  different  provinces,  but 
united  by  so  tnany  ties,  by  so  many  sacred  bonds  of 
religion,  of  manners,  of  opinions,  and  even  of  preju- 
dices, as  to  resemble  the  members  of  one  im- 
mense family!  But  whether  these  ideas  be  the 
result  of  prejudice,  or  the  dictates  of  reason,  the 
reader  will  determine  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The  reader  who  interests  himself  in  the  fate  of 
Rome,  may  perhaps  wish  to  be  informed  what  the 
consequences  of  its  entire  subjugation  may  have 
been;  whether  the  evil  of  French  domination  has 
been,  as  it  usually  is,  pure  and  unalloyed,  or  whether 
some  unintentional  advantages  may  have  accident- 
ally flowed  from  it.  The  author  is  fortunately 
enabled  by  the  arrival  of  a  friend,  for  many  years  a 
resident  in  that  capital,  to  give  the  following  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  French, 
under  the  pretext  of  beautifying  the  city,  and  of 
restoring  its  ancient  monuments,  but  in  reality  to 
discover  and  seize  the  treasures  of  art  still  supposed 
to  lie  buried  under  its  ruins,  have  commenced  se- 
veral excavations,  and  of  course  made  some  dis- 
coveries. 

In  the  Forum,  on  digging  round  the  insulated 
pillar,  the  subject  of  so  many  conjectures  and  so 
many  debates,  it  was  found  to  be  a  column  belong- 
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ing  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  edifices,  but  removed 
from  its  original  site,  and  re-erected  in  honour  of  a 
Greek  exarch  in  the  seventh  century. 

Round  the  base  of  the  supposed  temple  of  Peace 
nothing  was  found  but  remnants  of  marble  shafts 
and  capitals. 

The  earth  gathered  round  the  Coliseum  has  been 
removed,  and  the  whole  elevation  of  that  grand  edi- 
fice is  now  displayed ;  the  vaults  have  been  cleared 
of  the  rubbish  and  the  weeds  that  filled  them,  and 
the  arena  itself  is  exposed  fully  to  view.  Canals, 
walls,  and  even  vaults,  have  been  discovered  inter- 
secting the  arena  in  various  directions,  and  covering 
it  with  intricacy  and  confusion  ;  a  circumstance  that 
has  astonished  and  indeed  quite  confounded  all  the 
antiquaries  who  had  ever  conceived  the  arena  to  be 
a  space  perfectly  open  and  unincumbered.  For  my 
part,  if  I  were  to  venture  a  conjecture,  without  hav- 
ing inspected  the  spot,  I  should  be  disposed  to  ima- 
gine either  that  the  walls  and  separations  lately 
discovered  were  erected  during  the  middle  ages,  when 
exhibitions  were  not  unfrequently  given  in  the 
amphitheatre  ;  or  that  in  digging  they  had  removed 
the  arena  itself,  and  sunk  down  to  the  canals  and 
caverns  which  were  prepared  under  it  to  supply  it 
with  water,  and  to  carry  ofi"  that  water  when  no 
longer  necessary*. 

*  Some  Roman  antiquaries  imagine,  as  I  am  informed,  that  the 
arena  was  hoarded,  and  that  the  hoards  were  covered  with  sand  or 
earth :  this  conjecture  is  more  than  prohable,  because  we  know 
that  the  surface  of  the  arena  was  removable,  and  capable  of  ad- 
mitting of  sudden  and  surprising  alterations.  If  I  had  not  already 
passed  the  bounds  which  the  nature  of  the  work  prescribes,  I  might 
amaze  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  wonders,  not  occasionally, 
but  frequently  exhibited  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  Titus  him- 
self, who  erected  it,  not  content  with  the  usual  exhibition  of  wild 
beasts,  produced  the  scenery  of  the  countries  whence  they  were 
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They  have  removed    all  the  rubbish  round  the 
temples  of  Vesta  (or  of  the  Sun)  and  of   Fortuna 

imported,  and  astonished  the  Romans  with  a  sudden  display  of 
roclcs  and  forests. 

Quidquid  in  Orpheo  Rhodope  spectasse  theatro 

Dicitur,  exhibuit,  Ca>sar,  arena  tibi  : 
Repserunt  scopuli,  mirandaque  sylva  cucurrit, 

Quale  fuisse  nemus  creditur  Hesperidum. 
Adfuit  immixtum  pecudum  genus  omne  ferarum. 

Mart.  Epig.  xxi. 
The  wonders  Orpheus  wrought  on  Thracian  ground, 
Great  Caesar,  in  thy  theatre  are  found ; 
To  music's  sound  tall  rocks  and  mountains  move,  . 
And  trees  start  up,  that  match  the  Hesperian  grove ; 
The  bestial  tribes  through  distant  woods  that  roam, 
Here  meet  in  crowds,  and  wondering  find  a  home. 

Domitian   covered  the  arena  with  water,  and  entertained  the 
Romans  with  various  marine  exhibitions  and  naval  fights. 
Ne  te  decipiat  ratibus  navalis  Enyo, 

Et  par  unda  fretis  :  hie  modo  terra  fuit 
Non  credis ;  spectes  dum  laxent  ajquora  Martem, 
Parva  mora  est ;  dices,  hie  modo  pontus  erat. 

Epig.  xxiv. 
Be  not  deceived,  though  naval  battles  here, 
And  billows  like  the  rolling  main  appear  ; 
The  sea  thou  now  behold' st,  was  land  of  late  ; 
Believest  thou  not  ?  a  few  short  moments  wait. 
Till  cease  the  ships  to  war,  the  waves  to  flow. 
And  thou  shalt  say,  'twas  sea  not  long  ago. 

The  rapidity  of  the  change  is  frequently  alluded  to.  In  succeeding 
ages  they  seem  to  have  improved  upon  these  gigantic  metamor- 
phoses, so  that  the  whole,  arena  suddenly  disappeared,  and  from 
the  chasm  formed  by  its  fall,  rose  forests,  orchards,  and  wild 
beasts. 

Ah  miseri,  quotiens  nos  descendentis  arense 

Vidimus  in  partes  ?  ruptaque  voragine  terras 

Emersisse  feros  ?  et  eisdem  ssepe  latebris 

Aurea  cum  croceo  ere  ve runt  arbuta  libro. — Calpurnius. 

Ah  !  wretched  we  !  how  oft  have  we  descried 

The  vast  arena,  gaping,  open  wide, 

And  wild  beasts  issuing  from  beneath  espied ! 
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Virilis^  thrown  down  the  walls  between  the  pillars, 
and  restored  to  those  edifices  some  portion  of  their 


And  often  from  the  same  recess  below, 

Fair  shrubs  spring  up,  and  golden  fruitage  grow. 

These  changes  were  produced  by  the  application  of  various  machines, 
which  they  called  pegmata,  which  rose  and  swelled  sometimes  to 
a  prodigious  extent  and  elevation,  and  again  subsided  into  a  perfect 
level ;  or  perhaps  sinking  still  lower,  exposed  the  caverns  and  sub- 
terraneous dens  of  wild  beasts  which  lay  under  the  arena.  Seneca 
describes  these  machines  with  great  accuracy  : — "  His  licet  annu- 
mercs  machinatores,  qui  pegmata  ex  se  surgentia  excogitant,  et 
tabulata  tacite  in  sublime  crescentia  et  alias  ex  inopinato  varietates  : 
aut  dehiscentibus  quae  cohserebant :  aut  his  quae  distabant  sua  sponte 
coeuntibus ;  aut  his  qua;  eminebant  paullatim  in  se  residentibus*.'' 
— Epist.  Ixxxviii. 

Sometimes  criminals  were  raised  on  these  machines,  and,  while 
engaged  with  objects  calculated  to  attract  the  attention,  hurled 
unexpectedly  into  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts  below,  and  devoured. 

One  of  these  it  seems  was  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  which  while 
floating  in  the  amphitheatre  struck  the  ground  as  if  wrecked,  and 
opening,  let  loose  some  hundreds  of  wild  beasts,  mixed  with  aquatic 
animals,  who  swam,  fought,  or  played  in  the  waters,  till  the  water 
was  suddenly  let  out,  the  beasts  slain,  and  the  ship  restored  to  its 
original  form. 

We  find  in  Claudian  mention  of  exhibitions  of  flames  playing 
round  the  machinery  without  damaging  it,  in  a  manner  that  might 
astonish  modems,  however  accustomed  to  theatrical  scenes  of  fire 
and  conflagration  : — 

Inque  chori  speciem  spargeutes  ardua  flammas 
Scena  rotet ;  varios  effingat  Mulciber  orbes 
Per  tabulas  impune  vagus  :  pictaeque  citato 
Ludant  igne  trabes ;  et  non  permissa  morari 
Fida  per  innocuas  errent  incendia  turres. 

In  Flavii  Mallii  Theodosii  Consulatum,  ver.  325. 


*  To  these  you  may  add  the  mechanists,  who  devise  pegmata 
rising  out  of  themselves,  and  scaffoldings  silently  starting  on  high, 
with  various  other  unexpected  and  curious  movements ;  as  either 
the  disuniting  of  such  as  were  closely  joined  together  ;  or  the 
uniting  of  such  as  were  disjoined  ;  or  the  gradual  subsiding  of  such 
as  were  elevated. 
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ancient  beauty.      The  temples  of  Concord  and  of 
Jupiter   Tonans,   on  the  Clivus   Capitolinus^  have 

A  Pegma  huge  shall  by  its  weight  descend, 
Innoxious  flames,  like  sounds,  around  extend, 
And  Vulcan  various  balls  of  fire  display, 
That  innocently  range,  with  rapid  ray. 
O'er  boards  embellish'd  by  the  painter's  art, 
Glow  on  the  towers,  and  instantly  depart. — Hawkins. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  contemplating  such  efforts  of  human 
skill  St.  Augustin  shotild  have  exclaimed,  "  Ad  quam  stupenda 
opera    industria    humana    pei-venit?    quae   in   theatris    mirabilia 
spectantibus,  audientibus  incredibilia,  facienda  et  exhibenda  molita 
est  *  ? " 

Of  the  number  of  animals  employed  for  public  amusement,  we 
may  form  some  idea  from  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Capitolinus, 
who  relates  that  Probus  when  quaestor  exhibited  in'  one  day  a 
thousand  bears,  besides  an  hundred  lions  and  tigers.  Augustus 
is  related  to  have  produced  more  than  five  thousand  on  a  similar 
occasion. 

One  circumstance  more  I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  :  perfumes 
were  not  only  sprinkled  in  showers,  which  was  common,  but  on 
certain  great  occasions  poured  in  torrents  down  the  steps  or  rather 
the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre.  "  In  honorem  Trajani  balsama  ct 
crocum  per  gradus  theatri  fluere  jussit  f,"  says  Spartianus,  speaking 
of  Hadrian  :  and  Seneca  informs  us,  that  for  this  purpose  pipes 
were  conducted  from  the  centre  of  the  arena  to  the  summit  of  the 
amphitheatre.  "  Numquid  dubitatur,"  says  he,  "  quin  sparsio 
ilia  quae  ex  fundamentis  medies  arence  crescens  in  summam 
altitudincm  amphitheatri  pervenit,  cum  intentione  aquae  fiat  J  .?" — 
Quaest.  Nat.  ii.  ix. 

From  these  observations,  and  from  the  various  passages  of  ancient 
writers  on  which  they  are  founded,  we  may  with  certainty  infer,  in 
the  first  place,  that  under  the  arena  there  were  dens  of  wild  beasts, 

*  At  what  stupendous  works  has  human  industry  arrived  ?  what 
things  has  it  devised  to  be  done  and  exhibited  in  the  theatres, 
wonderful  when  beheld,  and  incredible  when  heard  of? 

•f-  In  honour  of  Trajan,  he  commanded  balsam  and  saffron-water 
to  flow  down  the  steps  of  the  theatre. 

X  Can  it  be  doubted  that  that  sprinkling  (of  saffron-water), 
which,  rising  up  from  the  foundation  of  the  centre  of  the  arena, 
reaches  the  very  top  of  the  amphitheatre,  is  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  water  is  propelled  by  pipes  ? 
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also  been  disencumbered  of  the  earth  in  which  they 
were  half  buried,  and  now  exhibit  a  most  majestic 
appearance.  The  same  may,  in  part,  be  said  of  the 
Arco  di  Giano^  and  of  the  arches  of  Titus  and  Seve- 
rus.  The  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  has 
been  restored  in  part  by  the  pope,  who  indeed  had 
projected  and  commenced  many  of  the  excavations 
and  improvements  since  executed  by  the  French. 
They  have  opened  the  space  round  the  base  of 
Trajan's  column,  and,  I  believe,  dug  down  to  the 
ancient  pavement :  fragments  of  rich  marble  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  capitals  and  broken  shafts  of 
pillars,  rewarded  their  exertions. 

But  the  water,  it  seems,  rises  rapidly  and  remains 
stagnant  in  some  of  these  hollows,  so  that  to  prevent 
the  infectious  vapours  which  must  inevitably  be 
exhaled  from  such  pools,  it  is  apprehended  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  fill  them  up  again.  This  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  prove  that  the  bed  of  the  Tiber 
is  considerably  raised,  partly  by  ruins,  but  principally 
by  its  own  depositions;  and  that  the  first  step 
towards  permanent  excavations  is  the  cleansing  of 
the  river,  in  order  to  reduce  it,  if  possible,  to  its 
ancient  level.  But  this  grand  scheme  of  improve- 
ment must  be  the  undertaking  of  a  settled  and 
benevolent  government,  and  does  not  form  any  part 
of  a  predatory  and  irregular  system  formed  merely 
for  the  advantage  of  the  parties  concerned,  without 
any,  reference  to  public  utility.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  when  expense  is  to  be  incurred  by  any 
proposed  improvement,  the  French  seldom  discover 

reservoirs  of  water,  and  sewers  to  carry  it  off ;  spaces  to  contain 
sand,  machinery,  &c.,  and  cellars  for  perfumes  and  the  wine  with 
which  they  were  mixed ;  and  secondly,  that  the  substratum  of  the 
arena  must  have  been  moveable,  and  consequently  boarded. — See 
liipsius,  De  Amphitheatris,  16.  ^ 
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its  necessity  or  its  advantage :  so  niggardly  indeed 
is  Buonaparte  towards  his  Italian  provinces,  that 
the  roads,  formerly  so  good,  have  been  totally 
neglected,  particularly  in  the  Roman  state,  and  are 
in  some  places  scarcely  passable. 

In  fine,  by  enforcing  the  laws  strictly  and  con- 
stantly,  and  at  the  same  time  by  disarming  the 
populace,  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  horrible 
custom  of  stabbing,  so  frequent,  and  so  justly  censured 
in  the  Roman  state.  This  proceeding  was  dictated 
by  motives  of  personal  safety,  and  cost  the  invaders 
nothing  but  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  law ;  and  in 
acts  of  severity  against  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  the  French  have  never  been  deficient. 
When  to  this  salutary  police,  and  to  the  excavations 
above  mentioned,  we  add  the  plantation  of  a  row  of 
trees  along  the  high  roads,  we  shall  have  completed 
the  catalogue  of  real  or  apparent  ameliorations 
ascribable  to  the  French  government. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  pass  to  the  mischiefs 
that  have  followed  their  usurpation,  and  in  the  first 
place  inform  the  reader,  that  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  annexed  to  it,  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul  fuori  delle  Mura  *  is  abandoned  to  its  own 
solidity,  and  left  to  moulder  away  iu  damp  and 
neglect ;  that  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  or  the  church 
and  magnificent  cloister  of  the  Carthusians,  have 
been  converted  into  stables ;  and  that  most  of  the 
churches  are  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation; 
that  the  Pomptine  marshes  have  not  only  not  been 
drained,  as  one  of  our  newspapers  lately  stated,  but 
that  the  drainage  has  been  totally  neglected,  and  the 
openings  made  by  the  late  pope  allowed  to  fill ;  that 
the  collections  of  statues,  busts,  columns,  &c.  which 
continued  to  ornament  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  and 
the   Capitol,  in  the  year    1S02,    have   been   again 

*  Without  the  walls. 
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plundered,  and  now  finally  annihilated ;  that  the 
cabinets  and  galleries  of  individuals  have  been  nearly 
stripped  of  the  few  masterpieces  which  had  escaped 
preceding  exactions  ;  that  the  Yatican  library  has 
been  plundered  of  all  its  manuscripts,  and  indeed  of 
every  article  either  curious  or  valuable  ;  and  in  fine, 
that  the  population  of  Rome  has  been  reduced  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  to  ninety  thousand !  a  diminution  greater 
than  that  which  has  taken  place  during  the  same 
space  of  time  in  any  capital  not  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  victorious  enemy.  This  rapid  decrease  has 
been  occasioned  in  part  by  the  conscription,  which 
is  held  in  such  horror,  that  many  youths  have 
mutilated  themselves,  or  fled  their  country,  while 
aged  parents,  and  particularly  mothers,  when  de- 
prived of  their  sons,  have  been  known  to  pine  away, 
or  throw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  To 
the  conscription  must  be  added  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, the  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture ;  there  being  no  means  of  ex- 
portation, the  land-holders  confine  their  crops  to  the 
supply  of  the  home  market ;  and  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  vine,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  rapid  improvement,  and  supplied  the  grand 
articles  of  Roman  commerce,  was  almost  entirely 
neglected.  This  cause  of  depopulation  has  reached 
not  only  the  great  towns  but  the  villages  and  the 
cottages,  and  has  converted  one-half  of  them  into 
deserts.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  time,  but  a  long 
time  certainly  is  necessary,  to  repair  the  evils  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  during  the 
short  period  of  French  usurpation*. 

*  The  population  of  Rome  will  in  all  probability  increa,se  with 
rapidity  in  more  prosperous  circumstances ;  an  observation  not 
applicable  to  country  towns. 
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That  usurpation  is  now  over,  and  French  predo- 
minance 

Terranini  fatale  malum,  fulmenque  quod  omncs 
Percuteret  pariter  pupulos,  et  sidus  iniquum 
Gentibus  *,  Lucan.  x.  34. 

has  at  length  been  put  down  by  the  out-stretched 
arm  of  Omnipotence ;  not  unto  us  is  the  glory ; 
for  great  as  were  human  exertions,  and  mighty  the 
display  of  human  power,  yet  man  would  have 
failed  in  the  contest,  had  not  the  elements  been 
arrayed  on  his  side,  and  snow  and  vapours^  winds 
and  storms^  that  fulfil  the  word  of  their  Creator, 
been  employed  as  instruments  of  vengeance.  The 
day  that  completed  this  signal  visitation,  and  saw 
the  grand  enemy  fall  under  the  walls  of  his  sub- 
jugated capital,  should  be  set  apart  as  an  annual 
solemnity ;  as  a  festival,  not  of  nations,  but  of  the 
species,  and  celebrated  by  all  future  generations, 
as  a  day  of  general  deliverance  from  atheism, 
ignorance,  and  military  despotism.  Why  Provi- 
dence may  have  sent  this  scourge  upon  Christian 
Europe,  or  why  allowed  it  so  wide  a  range,  and 
so  long  a  duration,  it  becomes  not  us  to  inquire; 
but  that  motives,  equally  wise  and  benevolent, 
commissioned  it  and  guided  its  progress,  and  that 
many  important  lessons  have  been  inculcated  by  it, 
is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  The 
higher  classes  may  have  learned  by  experience 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  adopt  or  to  encourage  mon- 
strous opinions,  which,  by  destroying  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  let  loose  the  worst 
propensities  of  the  human  heart,  and  abandon  men 

*  Such  is  the  bolt  which  angry  Jove  employs, 
When,  undistinguishing,  his  wrath  destroys ; 
Such  to  mankind  portentous  meteoi-s  lise. 
Trouble  the  gazing  earth,  and  blast  the  skies. — Rowe. 
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to  passion  ;  that  is,  to  the  savage  and  brutal  part  of 
their  nature.  Sovereigns  may  have  observed  that 
oppression  leads  to  resistance;  that  public  discontent 
will  at  last  find  a  vent;  and  that  those  thrones 
only  are  stable  which  rest  upon  justice  and  public 
opinion.  They  may  also  have  learned  that  pai^tition 
treaties,  the  oppression  of  weaker  states,  and  the 
barter  of  provinces  and  nations  like  fields  and  herds, 
howsoever  easy  in  practice,  are  not  always  safe  in 
their  consequences ;  and  that  examples  of  rapacity 
and  ambition  are  recorded  precedents  that  justify 
retaliation.  Both  sovereigns  and  nations  may  have 
learned,  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  the  interest  of 
each ;  that  to  be  bribed  away  from  the  common 
cause,  is  to  sacrifice  even  personal  interest ;  and  that 
partial  security  is  to  be  found  only  in  general  union. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  religion  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  grand  attack  made  upon  it,  and 
men  may  attach  themselves  more  and  more  to 
principles  which  have  always  been  followed  with 
safety  and  never  rejected  with  impunity.  The 
interests  of  freedom  may  also  be  promoted  by  an 
explosion  which,,  confounding  together  all  the  rights 
both  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people,  terminated 
in  military  despotism.  Sovereigns  may  be  disposed 
to  redress  grievances,  and  improve  the  constitutions 
of  their  respective  states,  because  they  must  have 
perceived  that  an  oppressed  and  discontented  popu- 
lace is  indijQPerent  to  the  interests  of  their  country, 
savage  towards  their  governors,  and  tame  and 
submissive  to  an  invader.  We  may,  therefore,  hope 
that  this  tremendous  lesson,  the  most  awful  on 
record  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  not 
been  given  in  vain,  and  that  the  nations  of  Europe, 
restored  to  the  holy  principles  and  moral  habits 
of  their  ancestors,  will  unite  in  one  vast  common- 
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wealth,  and  vie  with  each  other,  not  in  extent  of 
territory,  nor  in  numerous  armies,  but  in  freedom 
and  industry,  in  commerce  and  population,  in  all  the 
virtues,  and  all  the  arts  of  religious  and  civilised 
beings. 

Among  other  blessings  easily  attainable  in  them- 
selves, and  at  the  present  moment  inseparable  from 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  we  may  confidently  hope, 
that  justice  will  be  done  to  two  nations,  both  unfor- 
tunate, and  both,  for  different  reasons,  dear  to  Europe 
— I  mean  Poland  and  Italy.  The  Poles  are  a 
generous  and  high-spirited  nation  ;  they  have  seldom 
passed  their  limits  for  motives  of  invasion  or  plunder  ; 
forages  they  defended  the  borders  of  Christendom 
against  the  Mahometan  despot ;  and  to  their  generous 
exertions  under  the  gallant  Sobieski,  Vienna  owes  its 
existence*.  Why  should  not  this  nation  be  allowed 
to  possess  its  honourable  name  ?  Why  should  not  its 
territory  remain  inviolate  as  a  trophy  over  the  infidels 
from  whose  grasp  their  valour  rescued  it,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  services 
and  their  achievements  in  the  common  cause  ? 

The  Italians  have  been  our  instructors  in  the 
sciences,  and  our  masters  in  the  arts ;  their  country 
is  the  garden,  the  glory  of  Europe  :  it  is  an  inheri- 
tance derived  from  the  noblest  race  that  ever  acted  a 
part  on  this  globe :  its  history,  its  geography,  its 
literature,  are  connected  with  every  idea,  every 
feeling,  of  the  liberal  and  the  enlightened  individual, 
and  are  interwoven  with  the  records  of  every  civi- 
lised nation.  Why  not  leave  it  in  honourable  inde- 
pendence, as  the  great  parent  of  the  Christian  world, 
the  benefactress  of  a  thousand  tribes  and  of  a  thou- 

•  The  Poles  defeated  the  Turks,  with  dreadful  slaughter,  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city. 
This  event  took  place  An.  1683. 
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sand  genierations  ?  Such  reasons,  I  am  aware,  have 
little  influence  on  the  cabinets  of  sovereigns,  and  may 
be  pressed  in  vain  on  the  attention  of  plenipotentia- 
ries. Yet  the  allied  sovereigns  who  have  given  such 
unparalleled  example  of  moderation  and  forbearance 
towards  a  most  guilty  nation,  cannot  close  their  ears 
to  the  claims  of  an  innocent  and  injured  people. 
Poland  oppressed  and  subjugated,  will  add  little  to 
the  security,  the  greatness,  or  the  glory  of  Russia ; 
nor  can  the  Venetian  territories,  torn  from  Italian 
sway  in  spite  of  nature,  be  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  Austria.  While,  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would 
comply  with  the  dictates  of  his  magnanimity,  and 
give  Poland  a  king  of  his  own  blood,  and  with  him 
bestow  upon  it  independence,  he  would  not  only 
acquire  more  glory,  but  give  more  stability  to  his 
throne,  and  more  security  to  his  own  person,  than 
by  the  conquest  of  fifty  provinces,  and  the  enrolment 
of  fifty  regiments.  If,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  (for  still,  it  seems,  he  prefers 
that  provincial  title  to  a  more  glorious  and  imperial 
appellation)  would  annex  the  Venetian  states  to  the 
Milanese,  and  make  over  that  noble  province  to  one 
of  the  archdukes,  his  brothers,  and  to  his  heirs,  he 
would  engage  for  ever  the  affections  of  a  brave  people, 
and  protect  his  empire  on  that  side  by  an  impreg- 
nable rampart.  The  empires  of  Russia  and  of 
Austria  are  already  too  extensive  and  too  unwieldy  ; 
the  distant  provinces  of  both  are  ill  peopled,  ill 
cultivated,  and  indifferently  governed.  To  give  to 
these  provinces  their  full  share  of  prosperity  is  the 
duty  of  their  respective  governments;  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  they  will  find  employment  for 
all  their  activity  and  all  their  vigilance ;  and  its  suc- 
cess will  give  them  an  accession  of  power  and  glory 
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suf&cient  to  sate  the  utmost  cravings  of  human 
ambition. 

In  fine,  let  the  Emperor  of  Austria  recollect  that 
it  is  in  his  power  to  give  happiness  to  that  country 
to  which  his  family  is  indebted  for  its  original  im- 
portance, its  first  step  to  greatness,  its  imperial  titles, 
its  regal  honours,  and  all  its  consequent  fame  and  pro- 
tracted prosperity:  that  while  he  recalls  to  mind 
these  particular  claims  upon  his  justice,  he  may  also 
remember  what  every  sovereign  in  Europe  owes  to 
that  country  which  is  to  Europe  the  fountain-head 
of  law  and  legislation,  of  the  discipline  of  war,  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  of  the  charms  of  literature,  of  the 
blessings  of  religion.  "  Cogita  te  missum  ad  ordi- 
nandum  statum  liberarum  civitatum,  id  est,  ad 
homines  maxime  liberos,  qui  jus  a  natura  datum 
virtute,  meritis,  religione  tenuerunt  .  .  .  Reverere 
gloriam  v^terem,  et  banc  ipsam  senectutem,  quae  in 
homine  venerabilis,  in  urbibus  sacra.  Sit  apud  te 
honor  antiquitati,  sit  ingentibus  factis,  sit  fabulis 
quoque.  Nihil  ex  cujusquam  dignitate,  nihil  ex 
libertate  .  .  decerpseris  .  ....  His  reliquam  um- 
bram,  et  residuum  libertatis  nomen  eripere  durum, 
ferum,  harharumque  est*." 

Plin.  Epist.  viii.  24. 

*  Consider  that  you  were  sent  to  regulate  the  condition  of  free 
states,  that  is,  of  men  eminently  free,  who  have  preserved  by  their 
virtue,  their  meritorious  deeds,  and  their  religion,  the  rights  which 

nature  gave  them Revere  its  ancient  glory,  and  that  very 

old  age,  which  in  man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred.  Honour  an- 
tiquity, honour  illustrious  actions,  honour  even  fabulous  histories. 
Detract  nothing  from  any  man's  dignity,  nor  from  any  man's 
liberty To  take  from  such  a  people  the  shadow  that  re- 
mains, the  name  of  liberty  which  is  left  to  them,  is  harsh,  savage, 
and  barbarous. 
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Extract  from  the  Able  Barthelemi, 

[Referred  to  in  Vol.  III.  page  390.] 

"  Le  hasard  m'inspira  I'idee  du  Voyage  d' Ana- 
char  sis.  J'etais  en  Italie  en  1755,  moins  attentif 
a  I'etat  actuel  des  villes  que  je  parcourais,  qu'a  leur 
ancienne  splendeur.  Je  remontais  naturelleraent 
aux  siecles  ou  elles  se  disputaient  la  gloire  de  fixer 
dans  leur  sein  les  sciences  et  les  arts ;  et  je  pensais 
que  la  relation  d'un  voyage  entrepris  dans  ce  pays 
vers  le  temps  de  Leon  X,  et  prolonge  pendant  un 
certain  nombre  d'annees,  presenterait  un  des  plus 
int^ressans  et  des  plus  utiles  spectacles  pour  This- 
toire  de  I'esprit  huinain.  On  pent  s'en  convaincre 
par  cette  esquisse  legere.  Un  Fran^ais  passe  les 
Alpes :  il  voit  a  Pavie  Jer6me  Cardan,  qui  a  ecrit 
sur  presque  tous  les  sujets,  et  dont  les  ouvrages 
contiennent  dix  volumes  in-folio.  A  Parme,  il  voit 
le  Correge  peignant  a  fresque  le  d6me  de  la  cathe- 
drale ;  a  Mantoue,  le  comte  Balthazar  Castillon, 
auteur  de  Texcellent  ouvrage  intitule,  Le  Courti- 
san,  II  Cortigiano ;  a  Verone,  Frascator,  medecin, 
philosophe,  astronome,  mathematicien,  litterateur, 
cosmographe,  celebre  sous  tous  les  rapports,  mais 
surtout  comme  poete;  car  la  plupart  des  ecrivains 
cherchaient  alors  a  se  distinguer  dans  tous  les 
genres,  et  c'est  ce  qui  doit  arriver  lorsque  les  let- 
tres  s'introduisent  dans  un  pays.  A  Padoue,  il 
assiste  aux  le9ons  de  Philippe  Dece,  professeur  en 
droit,  renomme  par  la  superiorite  des  ses  talens  et 
de  ses  lumieres:  cette  ville  etait  dans  la  depend- 
ance  de  Yenise.  Louis  XII,  s'etant  empare  du 
JNIilanez,  voulut  en  illustrer  la  capitale,  en  y  eta- 
blissant   Dece;  il  le  fit  demander  a  la  republique 
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qui  le  refusa  long-temps.  Les  negociations  con- 
tinuerent,  etTon  vit  le  moment  oii  ces  deux  puis- 
sances allaient  en  venir  aux  mains  pour  la  posses- 
sion d'un  jurisconsulte. 

"  Notre  voyageur  voit  a  Yenise  Daniel  Barbaro, 
heritier  d'un  nom  tres-heureux  pour  les  lettres,  et 
dont  il  a  soutenu  I'eclat  par  des  commentaires  sur 
la  Rhetorique  d'Aristote,  par  une  traduction  cte 
Vitruve,  par  un  traits  sur  la  Perspective;  Paul 
Manuce,  qui  exerga  Timprimerie,  et  qui  cultiva  les 
lettres  avec  lememe  succes  que  son  pere,  Aide  Manuce. 
II  trouve  chez  Paul  toutes  les  editions  des  anciens 
auteurs  grecs  et  latins,  nouvellement  sorties  des  plus 
fameuses  presses  d'ltalie,  entr'autres  celle  de  Ciceron 
en  quatre  volumes  in- folio,  publiee  a  Milan  en  1499, 
et  le  Psautier  en  quatre  langues,  hebreu,  grec,  chald6en 
et  arabe,  imprirae  a  Genes  en  1516. 

"  II  voit  a  Ferrare,  I'Arioste :  a  Bologne,  six  -cents 
ecoliers  assidus  aux  legons  de  jurisprudence  que  don- 
nait  le  professeur  Ricini,  et  de  ce  nombre,  Alciat  qui, 
bient6t  apres,  en  rassembla  huit  cents,  et  qui  effa9a  la 
gloire  de  Barthole  et  d'Accurse  :  a  Florence,  Machia- 
vel,  les  historiens  Guichardin  et  Paul  Jove,  ime  uni- 
versite  florissante,  et  cette  maison  delMedicis,  aupa- 
ravant  bornee  aux  operations  du  commerce,  alors 
souveraine  et  alliee  a  plusieurs  maisons  royales;  qui 
montra  de  grandes  vertus  dans  son  .premier  etat,  de 
grands  vices  dans  le  second,  et  qui  fut  toujours  ce- 
lebre,  parce  quelle  s'interessa  toujours  aux  lettres  et 
aux  arts :  a  Sienne,  Mathiole  travaillant  a  son  Com- 
mentaire  sur  Dioscoride :  a  Rome,  Micbel-Ange  ele- 
vant  la  coupole  de  Saint-Pierre,  Raphael  peignant  les 
galeries  du  Vatican,  Sadolet  et  Bembe,  depuis  cardi- 
naux,  remplissant  «,lors  aupres  de  Leon  X  la  place 
de  secretaires ;  le  Trissin  donnant  la  premiere  repre- 
sentation de  sa  Sophonisbe,  premiere  trag6die  com- 
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posee  par  un  moderne ;  Beroald,  bibliothecaire  du 
Vatican,  s'occupant  a  publier  les  Annales  de  Tacite 
qu'on  venait  de  decouvrir  en  Westphalie,  et  que 
Leon  X  avoit  acquises  pour  la  somme  de  cinq  cente 
ducats  d'or;  le  meme  pape  proposant  des  places  aux 
savans  de  toutes  les  nations,  qui  viendraient  resider 
dans  ses  etats,  et  des  recompenses  distinguees  a  ceux 
qui  lui  apporteraient  des  manuscrits  inconnus. 

"  A  Naples,  il  trouve  Talesio  travaillant  a  re- 
produire  le  systeme  de  Parmenide,  et  qui,  suivant 
Bacon,  fut  le  premier  restaurateur  de  la  philoso- 
phie :  il  trouve  aussi  ce  Jordan  Bruno,  que  la  nature 
semblait  avoir  choisi  pour  son  interprete,  mais  a  qui, 
en  lui  donnant  un  tres-beau  genie,  elle  refusa  le 
talent  de  se  gouverner. 

"  Jusqu'ici  notre  voyageur  s'est  borne  a  traverser 
rapidement  T  Italic,  d'une  extremite  a  I'autre ;  mar- 
cbant  toujours  entre  des  prodiges;  je  veux  dire, 
entre  de  grands  monumens  et  de  grands  hommes, 
toujours  saisi  d'une  admiration  qui  croissait  a  chaque 
instant.  Des  semblables  objets  frapperont  partout 
ses  regards,  lorsqu'il  multipliera  ses  courses :  de-la, 
quelle  moisson  de  decouvertes,  et  quelle  source  de 
reflexions  sur  I'origine  des  lumieres  qui  ont  eel  aire 
I'Europe !  Je  me  contente  d'indiquer  ces  recherches  ; 
cependant  mon  sujet  ni'entraine,  et  exige  encore 
quelques  developpemens. 

"  Dans  les  V©  et  VI©  siecles  de  I'ere  cliretienne, 
r Italic  fut  subjuguee  par  les  Herules,  les  Goths, 
les  Ostrogoths  et  d'autres  peuples  jusqu'alors  in- 
connus ;  dans  le  XY®,  elle  le  fut,  sous  des  auspices 
plus  favorables,  par  le  genie  et  par  les  talens.  lis  y 
furent  appeles,  ou  du  moins  accueillis  par  les  maisons 
de  Medicis,  d'Este,  d'Urbin,  de«  Gonzague,  par  les 
plus  petits  souverains  par  les  diverges  republiques : 
partout  de  grands  hommes,  les  uns  nes  dans  le  pays 
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m^me,  les  autres  attires  des  pays  etrangers,  moins 
par  un  vil  int^ret  que  par  des  distinctions  flatteuses ; 
d'autres  appeles  chez  les  nations  voisines,  pour  y 
propager  les  lumieres,  pour  y  veiller  sur  I'education 
de  la  jeunesse,  ou  sur  la  sante  des  souverains. 

"  Partout  s'organisaient  des  universites,  des  col- 
leges, des  imprimeries  pour  toutes  sortes  de  langues 
et  de  sciences,  des  bibliotheques  sans  cesse  enrichies 
des  ouvrages  qu'on  y  publiait,  et  des  manuscrits 
nouvellement  apport^s  des  pays  ou  I'ignorance  avait 
conserve  son  empire.  Les  academies  se  multiplierent 
tellement,  qu'a  Ferrare  on  en  comptait  dix  a  douze, 
a  Bologne  environ  quatorze,  a  Sienne  seize.  Elles 
avoient  pour  objet  les  sciences,  les  belles-lettres,  les 
langues,  I'histoire,  les  arts.  Dans  deux  de  ces  acade- 
mies, dont  Tune  etait  specialement  dcvouee  a  Platon, 
et  I'autre  a  son  disciple  Aristote,  etaient  discutees  les 
opinions  de  I'ancienne  philosophic,  et  presentees  celles 
de  la  philosophic  moderne.  A  Bologne,  ainsi  qua 
Venise,  une  de  ces  societes  veillait  sur  rimprimerie, 
sur  la  beaute  du  papier,  la  fonte  des  caracteres,  la 
correction  des  epreuves,  et  sur  tout  ce  qui  pouvait 
contribuer  a  la  perfection  des  editions  nouvelles. 

"  L'ltalie  etait  alors  le  pays  ou  les  lettres  avaient 
fait  et  faisaient  tons  les  jours  le  plus  de  progres. 
Ces  progres  etaient  I'effet  de  I'emulation  entre  les 
divers  gouvememens  qui  la  partageaient,  et  de  la 
nature  du  climat.  Dans  chaque  Etat,  les  capitales, 
et  meme  des  villes  moins  considerables,  etaient  ex- 
tremement  avides  d'instruction  et  de  gloire :  elles 
offraient  presque  toutes  aux  astronomes  des  observa- 
toires,  aux  anatomistes  des  amphitheatres,  aux  natu- 
ralistes  des  jardins  de  plantes,  ^  tons  les  gens  de 
lettres  des  collections  de  livres,  de  medailles  et  de 
monumens  antiques;  a  tous  les  genres  de  connais- 
sances,  des  marques  eclatantes  de  consideration,  de 
reconnaissance  et  de  respect. 
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"  Quant  au  climat,  il  n  est  pas  rare  de  trouver 
dans  cette  contree  des  imaginations  actives  et 
fecondes,  des  esprits  justes,  profonds,  propres  a 
concevoir  des  grandes  entreprises,  capables  de  les 
mediter  long-temps,  et  incapables  de  les  abandonner 
quand  ils  les  ont  bien  con9ues.  C'est  a  ces  avan- 
tages  et  a  ces  qualites  reunies,  que  I'ltalie  dut  cette 
masse  de  lumieres  et  de  talens  qui,  en  quelques 
annees,  I'eleva  si  fort  au-dessus  des  autres  contrees 
de  I'Europe. 

"  J'ai  place  I'Arioste  sous  le  pontificat  de  Leon 
X ;  j'aurais  pu  mettre  parmi  les  contemporains  de 
ce  poete,  Petrarque,  quoiqu  il  ait  vecu  environ  cent 
cinquante  ans  avant  lui,  et  le  Tasse  qui  naquit  onze 
ans  apres :  le  premier,  parce  que  ce  ne  fut  que  sous 
Leon  X  que  ses  poesies  italiennes,  oubliees  presque 
des  leur  naissance,  furent  gofttees  et  obtinrent 
quantite  d'editions  et  de  commentaires ;  le  Tasse, 
parce  qu'il  s'etait  form^  en  grande  partie  sur 
TArioste.  C'est  ainsi  qu  on  donne  le  nom  du  Nil 
aux  sources  et  aux  embouchures  de  ce  fleuve.  Tons 
les  genres  de  poesie  furent  alors  cultives  et  laisserent 
des  modeles.  Outre  I'Arioste,  on  pent  citer,  pour 
la  poesie  italienne,  Bernard  Tasse,  pere  du  celebre 
Torquat,  Hercule  Bentivoglio,  Annibal  Caro,  Berni; 
pour  la  poesie  latine,  Sannazar,  Politien,  Vida, 
Beroald ;  et  parmi  ceux  qui,  sans  etre  decidement 
poetes,  faisaient  des  vers,  on  pent  compter  Leon  X, 
Machiavel,  Michel-Ange,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  qui 
excella  dans  la  sculpture,  I'orfevrerie  et  la  gravure. 

"  Les  progres  de  I'architecture  dans  ce  siecle  sont 
attestes,  d'un  cote,  par  les  ouvrages  de  Serlio,  de 
Vignole  et  de  Ballade,  ainsi  que  par  cette  foule  de 
commentaires  qui  parurent  sur  le  traite  de  Vitruve ; 
d'un  autre  c6te,  par  les  edifices  publics  et  particu- 
liers  construits  alors,  et  qui  subsistent  encore.     ' 
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"A  regard  de  la  peinture,  j'ai  fait  mention  de 
Michel- Ange,  de  Raphael,  dii  Correge ;  il  faut  leur 
joindre  Jules-Romain,  le  Titien,  Andr^  del  Sarte, 
qui  vivaient  dans  le  meme  temps,  et  cette  quantite 
de  genies  formes  par  leurs  le9ons  ou  par  leurs 
Guvrages. 

"  Tons  les  jours  il  paraissait  de  nouveaux  ecrits 
sur  les  systemes  de  Platon,  d'Aristote  et  des  anciens 
philosophes.  Des  critiques  obstincs,  tels  que  Giral- 
dus,  Panvinius,  Sigonius,  travaillaient  sur  les  anti- 
quites  romaines,  et  presque  toutes  les  villes  rassem- 
blaient  leurs  annales.  Tandis  que,  pour  connaitre 
dans  toute  son  etendue  Thistoire  de  I'homme,  quelques 
ecrivains  remontaient  aux  nations  les  plus  anciennes, 
des  voyageurs  intrepides  s'exposaient  aux  plus  grands 
dangers,  pour  decouvrir  les  nations  eloignees  et  in- 
connues,  dont  on  ne  faisait  que  soupgonner  I'existence. 
Les  noms  de  Christophe  Colomb  genois,  d'Americ 
Vespuce  de  Florence,  de  Sebastien  Cabot  de  Yenise, 
decorent  cette  demiere  liste,  bient6t  grossie  par  les 
noras  de  plusieurs  autres  Italiens,  dont  les  relations 
furent  inserees,  peu  de  temps  apres,  dans  la  coUec- 
t  in  de  Ramusio,  leur  compatriote. 

"  La  prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Turcs,  en 
1453,  et  les  liberalites  de  Leon  X,  firent  refluer  en 
Italie  quantite  de  Grecs,  qui  apport^rent  avec  eux 
tons  les  livres  elementaires  relatifs  aux  mathema- 
tiques.  On  s'empressa  d'etudier  leur  langue ;  leurs 
livres  furent  imprimes,  traduits,  expliques,  et  le 
goiit  de  la  geometric  devint  general.  Plusieurs  lui 
consacraient  tous  leurs  momens ;  tels  furent  Com- 
mandin,  Tai-taglia :  d'autres  I'associaient  a  leurs  pre- 
miers travaux ;  tel  fut  Maurolico  de  Messine,  qui 
publia  differens  ouvrages  sur  I'arithmetique,  les 
mecaniques,  I'astronomie,  I'optique,  la  musique, 
rhistoire  de  Sicile,  la  grammaire,  la  vie  de  quelques 
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saints,  le  martyrologe  romain,  sans  negliger  la  po^sie 
italienne  :  tel  fut  aussi  Augustin  Nifo,  professeur  de 
philosophie  a  Rome  sous  Leon  X,  qui  ecrivit  sur 
Tastronomie,  la  medecine,  la  politique,  la  morale,  la 
rhetorique,  et  sur  plusieurs  autres  sujets. 

"L'anatomie  fut  enrichie  par  les  observations 
de  Fallope  de  Modene,  d'Aquapendente  son  disci- 
ple, de  Belognini  de  Padoue,  de  Yigo  de  Genes,  etc. 

"Aldrovandi  de  Bologne,  apres  avoir,  pendant 
quarante-huit  ans,  professe  la  botanique  et  la  phi- 
losophie dans  I'universite  de  cette  ville,  laissa  un 
Cours  d'histoire  naturelle  en  dix-sept  volumes 
in-folio.  Parmi  cette  immense  quantite  d'ou- 
vrages  qui  parurent  alors,  je  n'ai  pas  fait  mention 
de  ceux  qui  avaient  sp^cialement  pour  objet  la 
theologie  ou  la  jurisprudence,  parce  qu  ils  sont  con- 
nus  de  ceux  qui  cultivent  ces  sciences,  et  qu  ils 
interessent  peu  ceux  a  qui  elles  sont  etrangeres. 
A  I'egard  des  autres  classes,  je  n'ai  cite  que  quelques 
exemples  pris,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au  hasard.  Ils 
suffiront  pour  montrer  les  difterens  genres  de  littera- 
ture  dont  on  aimait  a  s'occuper,  es  les  differens 
moyens  qu'on  employait  pour  etendre  et  multiplier 
nos  ccnnaissances. 

"  Les  progres  des  arts  favorisaient  le  gout  des  spec- 
tacles et  de  la  magnificence.  L'etude  de  I'histoire  et 
des  monumens  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  inspirait 
des  idees  de  decence,  d'ensemble  et  de  perfection 
qu'on  n'avait  point  cues  jusqu'alors.  efulien  de 
Medicis,  frere  de  Leon  X,  ayant  ete  proclame 
citoyen  romain,  cette  proclamation  fut  accompagneo 
de  jeux  publics;  et  sur  un  vaste  theatre  construit 
expres  dans  la  place  du  Capitole,  on  representa 
pendant  deux  jours  une  comedie  de  Plaute,  dont  la 
musique  et  I'appareil  extraordinaire  exciterent  I'ad- 
miration  generale.      Le    pape,    qui    crut   en   cette 
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occasion  devoir  convertir  en  un  acte  de  bienfaisance 
ce  qui  n'etait  qu'un  acte  de  justice,  diminua  quelques- 
uns  des  impots;  et  le  peuple,  quit  prit  cet  acte  de 
justice  pourunacte  de  bienfaisance,  luielevaune  statue. 
"  Un  observateur  qui  verrait  tout-a-coup  la 
nature  laisser  echapper  tant  de  secrets,  la  philosopbie 
tant  de  verites,  I'industrie  tant  de  nouvelles  pra- 
tiques, dans  le  temps  meme  qu'on  ajoutait  a 
I'ancien  monde  un  monde  nouveau,  croirait  assister  k 
la  naissance  d'un  nouveau  genre  bumain  :  mais  la  sur- 
prise que  lui  causeraient  toutes  ces  merveilles,  dimi- 
nuerait  aussitot  qu'il  verrait  le  merite  et  les  talens 
luttant  avec  avantage  centre  les  titres  les  plus  re- 
spectes,  les  savans  et  les  gens  de  lettres,  admis  a  la 
pourpre  romaine,  aux  conseils  des  rois,  aux  places  les 
plus  importantes  du  gouvernement,  a  tons  les  bon- 
neurs,  a  toutes  les  dignites. 

"  Pour  Jeter  un  nouvel  interet  sur  le  Voyage  que 
je  me  proposois  de  decrire,  il  suffirait  d'aj  outer  a 
cette  emulation  de  gloire  qui  eclatait  de  toutes  parts, 
toutes  les  idees  nouvelles  que  faisait  eclore  cette 
etonnante  revolution,  et  tons  ces  mouvemens  qui 
agitaient  alors  les  nations  de  I'Europe,  et  tons  ces 
rapports  avec  I'ancienne  Rome,  qui  reviennent  sans 
cesse  ^  Tesprit,  et  tout  ce  que  le  present  annon9ait 
pour  I'avenir ;  car  enfin,  le  siecle  de  Leon  X  fut 
I'aurore  de  ceux  qui  le  suivirent,  et  plusieurs  g^nies 
qui  ont  brille  dans  les  XYII''  et  XVIIl*  siecles 
chez  les  differentes  nations,  doivent  une  grande 
partie  de  leur  gloire  a  ceux  que  I'ltalie  produisit 
dans  les  deux  si  c  les  precedens.  Ce  sujet  me  pre- 
sentait  des  tableaux  si  ricbes,  si  varies  et  si  instruc- 
tifs,  que  j'eus  d'abord  I'ambition  de  le  traiter  :  mais 
je  m'aper9us  ensuite  qu'il  exigeroit  de  ma  part  un 
nouveau  genre  d'etudes;  et  me  rappelant  qu'un 
voyage  en  Grece  vers  le  temps  de   Philippe,    pere 
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d' Alexandre,  sans  me  detourner  de  mes  travaux 
ordinaires,  me  fournirait  le  moyen  de  renfermer  dans 
un  espace  circonscrit  ce  que  I'histoire  grecque  nous 
offre  de  plus  int^ressant,  et  une  infinite  de  details 
concernant  les  sciences,  les  arts,  la  religion,  les 
moeurs,  les  usages,  etc.  dont  I'histoire  ne  se  charge 
point,  je  saisis  cette  idee,  et  apres  I'avoir  long- temps 
meditee,  je  commen9ai  I'executer  en  1757,  a  mou 
retour  d'ltalie." 


Translation  from  the  preceding  Extract  from  the 
Abbe  Barthelemi. 
It  was  by  chance  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  "  Travels  of  Anacharsis."  I  was  in  Italy  in 
1755,  when  I  busied  myself  not  so  much  with  con- 
sidering the  present  condition  of  the  cities  which  I 
visited,  as  their  ancient  splendour.  I  naturally  went 
back  to  the  ages  in  which  they  disputed  with  one 
another  the  glory  of  domiciliating  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  their  bosom ;  and  I  thought  that  the 
relation  of  a  journey  made  in  that  country  about  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  and  continued  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  would  furnish  a  most  interesting  and  useful 
spectacle  towards  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
Of  this  one  may  easily  convince  oneself  from  the 
following  slight  sketch  : — A  Frenchman  passes  the 
Alps;  he  sees  at  Pavia  Jerome  Cardan,  who  has 
written  on  almost  all  subjects,  and  whose  works 
comprise  ten  folio  volumes.  At  Parma  he  sees 
Correggio  painting  in  fresco  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral; at  Mantua  the  Count  Balthazar  Castillon, 
author  of  an  excellent  work  entitled  "  The  Courtier;" 
at  Yerona,  Fracastorius,  a  physician,  a  philosopher, 
an  astronomer,  a  mathematician,  a  man  of  letters,  a 
cosmographer,  distinguished  under  all  these  heads, 
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but  distinguished  above  all  as  a  poet ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  writers  of  that  time  sought  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  every  species  of  writing,  and  that  is 
always  the  case  when  letters  are  first  introduced  into 
a  country.  At  Padua  he  attends  the  lectures  of 
PhiHp  Decio,  professor  of  law,  renowned  for  his 
superior  talents  and  acquirements :  this  city  was  de- 
pendent upon  Venice.  Louis  XII.  having  taken 
possession  of  the  Milanese,  wished  to  dignify  the 
capital  by  establishing  Decio  in  it.  He  caused  him 
to  be  demanded  of  the  republic,  which  for  a  long 
time  refused  him.  The  negotiations  continued,  and 
for  a  short  time  these  two  powers  were  on  the 
point  of  going  to  war  for  the  possession  of  a  juriscon- 
sult. 

Our  traveller  sees  at  Venice  Daniel  Barbaro,  in- 
heritor of  a  name  dear  to  literature,  and  of  which  he 
has  supported  the  renown  by  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  by  a  translation  of  Vi- 
tnivius,  and  by  a  Treatise  on  Perspective:  Paul 
Manuccio,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer, 
and  who  cultivated  letters  with  the  same  success  as 
his  father,  Aldo  Manuccio.  He  finds  at  the  house 
of  Paul  all  the  editions  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  which  had  recently  issued  from  the 
most  famous  presses  of  Italy ;  amongst  others  that 
of  Cicero  in  four  folio  volumes,  published  at  Milan 
in  1499,  and  the  Psalter  in  four  languages,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  printed  at  Genoa  in 
1516. 

At  Ferrara  he  sees  Ariosto ;  at  Bologna  six  hun- 
dred scholars  assiduously  attending  the  lectures  in 
jurisprudence  given  by  the  professor  Ricini,  and 
amongst  the  number,  Alciatus,  who  soon  afterwards 
himself  collected  together  eight  hundred,  and  efi*aced 
the  glory  of  Bartholi  and  Accurzio:   at  Florence, 
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Machiavel,  the  historians  Guicciardini  and  Paulus 
Jovius,  a  flourishing  imiyersity,  and  the  house  of 
Medici,  which,  heretofore  confined  to  the  operations 
of  commerce,  had  then  raised  themselves  to  the  rank 
of  sovereigns,  and  contracted  alliances  with  several 
royal  houses ;  which  in  its  first  condition  displayed 
great  virtues,  in  its  second,  great  vices,  and  which 
was  always  illustrious,  because  it  always  interested 
itself  in  letters  and  in  the  arts ;  at  Sienna,  Mathiolo 
labouring  at  his  Commentary  on  Dioscorides;  at 
Rome,  Michael  Angelo  raising  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  Raphael  painting  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican, 
Sadoleti  and  Bembo,  afterwards  cardinals,  at  that 
time  filling  the  situation  of  secretaries  to  Leo  X. 
Trissino  giving  to  the  public  the  first  representation 
of  Sophonisba,  the  first  tragedy  composed  by  a 
modern ;  Beroaldo,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  busied 
in  publishing  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  which  had  just 
been  discovered  in  Westphalia,  and  which  Leo  X. 
had  got  possession  of  for  five  hundred  gold  ducats ; 
the  same  pope  offering  situations  to  learned  men  of 
.all  nations,  who  would  come  to  reside  in  his  state, 
and  distinguished  recompenses  to  those  who  would 
bring  him  unknown  manuscripts. 

At  Naples,  he  finds  Talesio  labouring  to  repro- 
duce the  system  of  Parmenides,  and  who,  following 
the  example  of  Bacon,  was  the  first  restorer  of  phi- 
losophy :  he  also  finds  Jordano  Bruno,  whom  nature 
seemed  to  have  chosen  for  her  interpreter,  but  to 
whom,  in  giving  him  a  fine  genius,  she  refused  the 
talent  of  governing  himself. 

So  far  our  traveller  has  confined  himself  to  tra- 
versing Italy  rapidly  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  always  walking  amongst  prodigies — I  mean 
amongst  great  monuments  and  great  men,  always 
smitten  with  an  admiration  which  increased  at  every 
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instant.  Similar  objects  will  everywhere  strike  bis 
eyes  as  be  extends  his  journey :  what  a  harvest  of 
discoveries  arises  hence,  and  what  a  source  of  reflec- 
tions on  the  knowledge  which  has  enlightened 
Europe  !  I  shall  content  myself  with  pointing  out 
these  inquiries ;  nevertheless  my  subject  draws  me 
along,  and  still  requires  some  further  explanation. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  ages  of  the  Christian  era, 
Italy  was  subjugated  by  the  Heruli,  the  Goths,  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  other  nations  till  then  unknown ; 
in  the  fifteenth,  it  was  subjugated  by  genius  and 
talents.  They  were  invited  thither,  or  at  least  were 
welcomed,  by  the  houses  of  Medici,  of  Este,  of 
Urbino,  of  Gonzaga,  by  the  most  petty  sovereigns, 
and  by  all  the  difierent  republics :  everywhere  were 
to  be  found  great  men,  some  natives  of  the  country, 
others  attracted  from  foreign  countries,  not  so  much 
by  sordid  interest,  as  by  flattering  distinctions; 
others  again  invited  out  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
to  propagate  knowledge,  to  watch  over  the  education 
of  youth,  or  over  the  health  of  sovereigns. 

In  every  direction  universities  were  organized, 
colleges,  printing-offices  for  every  language  and  every 
science,  libraries  incessantly  enriched  by  the  works 
that  were  there  published,  and  by  manuscripts  lately 
imported  from  countries  where  ignorance  still  main- 
tained her  empire.  Academies  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  that  at  Ferrara  there  were  reckoned  from 
ten  to  twelve,  at  Bologna  fourteen,  at  Sienna  sixteen. 
They  had  for  their  object,  the  sciences,  polite  litera- 
ture, languages,  history,  and  the  arts.  In  two  of 
these  academies,  one  of  which  was  especially  devoted 
to  Plato,  and  the  other  to  liis  disciple  Aristotle,  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophy  were  discussed, 
and  those  of  the  modem  philosophy  brought  forward. 
At   Bologna,  as  well  as   at   Venice,  ^one  of  these 
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societies  watched  over  the  printing-offices,  over  the 
beauty  of  paper,  the  letter-foundries,  the  correction 
of  proofs,  and  over  every  thing  that  could  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  the  new  editions. 

Italy  was  at  that  time  the  country  in  which 
learning  had  made,  and  were  every  day  making 
the  greatest  progress.  This  progress  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  emulation  of  the  different  govern- 
ments which  divided  it,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  In  every  state,  the  capitals,  and  even  the 
less  considerable  cities,  were  intensely  greedy  of 
information  and  of  glory:  almost  all  of  them 
offered  to  astronomers  observatories,  to  anatomists 
amphitheatres,  to  naturalists  gardens  of  plants ;  to 
men  of  letters  of  every  description,  collections  of 
books,  of  medals,  and  of  ancient  monuments ;  and 
to  every  species  of  knowledge,  striking  marks  of 
consideration,  of  gratitude,  and  of  respect. 

In  regard  to  the  climate,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
in  this  country  active  and  fertile  imaginations, 
understandings  accurate,  profound,  calculated  for 
the  conception  of  great  enterprises,  capable  of  me- 
ditating upon  them  for  a  length  of  time,  and  incapa- 
ble of  abandoning  them  when  once  well  digested. 
It  is  to  the  union  of  these  qualities  and  these 
advantages,  that  Italy  owed  that  mass  of  informa- 
tion and  of  talents,  which,  in  a  few  years,  raised  her 
so  far  above  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

I  have  placed  Ariosto  under  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.;  I  might  rank  Petrarch  amongst  the  con- 
temporaries of  this  poet,  though  he  had  flourished 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  and  Tasso, 
who  was  born  eleven  years  after  him :  the  former, 
because  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Leo  X.  that  the 
poetry  of  Italy,  forgotten  almost  from  its  birth, 
was  appreciated  and  honoured  with  a  variety  of 
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editions  and  commentaries;  Tasso,  because  he  formed 
himself  in  a  great  measure  after  the  model  of 
Ariosto.  It  is  thus  that  the  name  of  Nile  is  given 
both  to  the  sources  and  to  the  mouths  of  that  river. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  were  at  that  time 
cultivated,  and  left  models  behind  them.  Besides 
Ariosto,  there  may  be  enumerated,  in  Italian  poetry, 
Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  the  celebrated  Torquato, 
Hercules  Bentivoglio,  Hannibal  Caro,  Bemi;  in 
Latin  poetry,  Sannazarius,  Politian,  Vida,  Beroaldo; 
and  amongst  those  who  wrote  verses,  without  being 
decidedly  poets,  may  be  reckoned  Leo  X.,  Machiavel, 
Michael  Angelo,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  excelled 
in  sculpture,  in  the  art  of  the  goldsmith,  and  in 
engraving.  . 

The  progress  of  architecture  in  this  age  is  attested, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  works  of  Serlio,  of  Yignole, 
and  of  Palladio,  as  well  as  by  the  crowd  of  com- 
mentaries which  appeared  upon  the  treatise  of  Vitru- 
vius,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  public  and  private 
buildings  which  were  then  erected,  and  which  still 
subsist. 

In  regard  to  painting,  I  have  made  mention  of 
Michael  Angelo,  of  Raphael,  and  of  Correggio : 
there  must  be  added  to  them  Giulio  Romano,  Titian, 
Andrea  del  Sarte,  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  and 
that  host  of  geniuses  formed  by  their  lectures  or  by 
their  works. 

Every  day  new  works  appeared  on  the  systems 
of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers. Indefatigable  critics,  such  as  Giraldus, 
Panvinius,  Sigonius,  devoted  their  labour  to  the 
Roman  antiquities,  and  almost  all  the  cities  made 
collections  of  their  annals.  While  some  writers, 
in  order  to  know  the  history  of  man  in  its  full 
extent,  went  back  to  nations  of  the  remotest  anti- 
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quity,  intrepid  voyagers  exposed  themselves  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  in  order  to  discover  distant  and 
unknown  nations,  whose  existence  was  only  sus- 
pected. The  names  of  Christopher  Columbus  the 
Genoese,  of  Americus  Vesputius  of  Florence,  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  of  Venice,  adorn  this  last-men- 
tioned list,  which  was  soon  swelled  by  the  names  of 
several  other  Italians,  whose  relations  were  inserted, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  in  the  collection  of  their 
fellow-countryman  Ramusio. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453,  and  the  munificence  of  Leo  X.,  caused  a 
numerous  influx  of  Greeks  into  Italy,  who  brought 
with  them  all  the  elementary  books  relating  to 
mathematics.  Their,  language  was  studied  with 
eagerness;  their  books  were  printed,  translated, 
explained,  and  the  taste  for  geometry  became  gene- 
ral. IVIany  gave  up  their  whole  time  to  it ;  such 
were  Commandino,  and  Tartaglia ;  some  combined 
it  with  their  other  labours ;  such  was  Maurolico  of 
Messina,  who  published  different  works  on  arithmetic, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  music,  the  history  of 
Sicily,  grammar,  the  lives  of  some  of  the  saints,  and 
the  Roman  martyrology,  without  neglecting  Italian 
poetry  ;  such  was  also  Augustin  Nifo,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Rome  under  Leo  X.,  who  wrote  on 
astronomy,  medicine,  politics,  morality,  rhetoric,  and 
several  other  subjects. 

Anatomy  was  enriched  by  the  observations  of 
Fallopius  of  Modena,  of  Aquapendente  his  disciple, 
of  Bolognini  of  Padua,  of  Vigo  of  Genoa,  &c. 

Aldrovandi  of  Bologna,  after  having  been  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  philosophy  for  forty-eight  years 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  left  a  course  of  natural 
history  in  seventeen  folio  volumes.  Amongst  that 
immense  quantity  of  works  which  appeared  at  that 
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time,  I  have  not  made  mention  of  those,  the  special 
object  of  which  was  theology  or  jurisprudence, 
because  they  are  well  known  to  such  as  cultivate 
those  sciences,  and  have  but  little  interest  for  those 
who  are  strangers  to  them.  In  respect  to  the  other 
classes,  I  have  only  quoted  some  examples,  taken, 
as  one  may  say,  at  random.  They  will  bo  sufficient 
to  show  the  different  kinds  of  literature  with  which 
people  delighted  in  occupying  themselves,  and  the 
different  means  which  were  employed  to  extend  and 
multiply  our  knowledge. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  encouraged  the  taste 
for  shows  and  for  magnificence.  The  study  of 
history,  and  of  the  monuments  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  inspired  ideas  which  till  then  had  never 
been  entertained,  of  decorum  and  of  perfection 
united.  Julian  de'  Medici,  brother  of  Leo  X.,  having 
been  proclaimed  a  Roman  citizen,  this  proclamation 
was  accompanied  by  public  games;  and  on  a  vast 
theatre,  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  the  Place  of 
the  Capitol,  there  was  represented  for  two  days 
together  a  comedy  of  Plautus,  of  which  the  music 
and  the  extraordinary  splendour  of  the  accompani- 
ments excited  universal  admiration.  The  pope,  who 
thought  that  on  that  occasion  it  was  his  duty  to 
convert  what  was  only  an  act  of  justice  into  an  act 
of  beneficence,  diminished  some  of  the  imposts  ;  and 
the  people,  who  took  this  act  of  justice  for  an  act  of 
beneficence,  erected  a  statue  to  him. 

An  observer  who  should  thus  see  nature  letting 
loose  so  many  secrets,  philosophy  disclosing  so 
many  truths,  industry  practising  so  many  new  me- 
thods of  labour,  at  the  very  time  that  a  new  world 
was  added  to  the  old  one,  would  think  that  he  was 
w^itnessing  the  birth  of  a  new  human  race ;  but  the 
surprise  which  all  these   wonders  would  occasion, 
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would  diminish  as  soon  as  he  saw  merit  and  talents 
struggling  successfully  against  titles  the  most  re- 
spected, men  of  science  and  of  letters  admitted  to  the 
Roman  purple,  to  the  counsels  of  kings,  to  the  most 
important  offices  of  government,  to  every  honour, 
and  every  dignity. 

To  give  a  new  interest  to  the  travels  which  I  had 
thoughts  of  describing  it  would  be  sufficient  to  add 
to  this  emulation  of  glory,  which  burst  forth  on 
every  side,  all  those  new  ideas  to  which  this  asto- 
nishing revolution  gave  birth,  and  all  those  move- 
ments which  then  agitated  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  all  those  relations  with  ancient  Rome  which 
incessantly  recur  to  the  mind,  and  all  that  the 
present  gave  promise  of  for  the  future;  for  in  fact 
the  age  of  Leo  X.  was  the  dawn  of  those  which 
followed,  and  many  of  the  genuises  who  shone  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  amongst  dif- 
ferent nations,  are  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their 
glory  to  those  which  Italy  produced  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones.  This  subject  presented  me  with  pic- 
tures so  rich,  so  diversified,  and  so  instructive,  that 
in  the  first  instance  I  felt  desirous  of  writing  upon 
it :  but  I  afterwards  perceived  that  it  would  require 
a  new  description  of  studies  on  my  part ;  and  recol- 
lecting that  a  Tour  in  Greece  towards  the  time  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  without  taking  me 
off  from  my  ordinary  course  of  study,  would  give 
me  the  means  of  comprising  in  a  limited  compass 
whatever  is  most  interesting  in  the  Grecian  history, 
and  an  infinity  of  details  concerning  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  religion,  manners,  customs,  &c.  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  history,  I  laid  hold  of  this  idea, 
and  after  giving  it  a  long  consideration,  began  to  put 
it  in  execution  in  1757,  on  my  return  from  Italy. 
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*j»:*  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  volumes,  the  Arabic  figures  to  the 
pages  of  the  three,  volumes. 


Academy  della  Crusca,  notice  of,  iii.  56. 

Accommodations  ia  Italy,  remarks  on,  i.  24. 

Acton  (Sir  John),  not  a  barber,  i.  xliv. 

Addison's  Letter  from  Italy  quoted,  i.  188,  214.  His  opinion  as 
to  the  site  of  Virgil's  tomb,  examined,  ii.  183 — ().  His  con- 
jecture as  to  the  supposed  site  of  Amsanctus  disproved,  i.  233. 
Character  of  his  '*  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  7.  Genei-al  character 
of  his  **  Travels  in  Italy,"  15. 

Addua,  river,  notice  of,  i.  162. 

Adige,  river,  villages  on  the  banks  of,  L  63.     Course  of,  64 — 6. 

Adrian,  See  Hadrian. 

AffnanOy  Lago  d',  description  of,  ii.  191 — 3. 

Agriculture,  professorships  of,  established  at  Padua  and  Edin- 
burgh, i.  101. 

Agrippinuy  supposed  tomb  of,  near  Baia,  ii.  215. 

Alba  Longa,  site  of,  ascertained,  ii.  100. 

Alban  Mount,  described,  ii.  97.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  ou 
it,  112.     The  scene  of  the  six  last  books  of  the  .^neid,  113. 

•    -   ,  lake,  account  of,  ii.  99. 

Albano,  town  of,  described,  ii.  98. 

Alburnus,  mount,  ii.  295. 

Aldus  Manutius,  eulogium  on,  i.  107. 

Alfonso  of  Este,  elicomium  on,  i.  172. 

Alps,  defiles  of,  described,  i.  45—8,  52 — 4,  64 — 6. 

Altars,  in  churches,  whether  they  should  be  ornamented,  ii.  49,  50, 
note. 

Amasenus,  handsome  bridge  over,  ii.  133.  Classical  inscription 
on  it,  ibid.     Present  appearance  of,  ibid. 

Ambras,  castle  of,  described,  i.  52. 

Ambrose,  St.,  character  and  tomb  of,  iii.  150. 

Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  iii.  152. 

Amphitheatre  of  Verona,  described,  i.  67 — ^9.  Curious  exhi- 
bition in,  69.  Remarks  on  the  ancient  amphitheatres,  iii.  396". 
And  on  the  various  exhibitions  there,  440-3. 

Amsanctus,  valley  of,  conjectures  on  i'.s  situation,  i.  233. 

Amt/cla,  canal  of,  why  formed,  ii.  150. 
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Ancona,  temple  of  Venus  at,  i.  201.  Ancient  state  of,  202. 
Noble  mole,  203.  TrUimphal  arch,  ibid.  Cathedral,  204. 
Other  churches,  205.     Present  appearance,  ibid. 

Angela  (Castel  S.),  described,  i.  318. 

(Michael),  critique  on  his   Last  Judgment,  i.   337 — 9. 

Defects  of  his  architectural  style,  ii.  393. 

Anio,  river,  course  of,  described,  ii.  78.     Its  waterfalls,  79. 

Anthony  (St.),  church  of,  at  Padua,  described,  i.  95. 

^n^iww,  ancient  and  present  state  of,  ii.  114. 

Anitur,  ancient  site  of,  ii.  135. 

Apennines,  passage  of,  described,  i.  213 — 15.  Poetical  descrip- 
tions of,  217 — 19.     Instructions  for  passing  them,  220. 

Apono,  warm  fountains  and  baths  of,  i.  122.  Celebrated  by 
Claudian,  i.  123,  note. 

Apuleius,  quoted,  iii.  172. 

Aqueducts  of  Rome,  descrihed,  i.  312 ;  ii.  354.  Of  Caserta,  ii.  272. 

Arcadian  academy,  institution  and  design  of,  ii.  57. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  i.  269. 

Architecture  of  Italy,  necessary  to  he  known  by  travellers,  i.  7. 
Best  works  on  this  subject,  8.  Observations  on  the  architec- 
ture of  modem  Rome,  ii.  385.  Account  of  the  five  eras  of  its 
architecture,  386 — 90.  General  remarks  on  them,  391.  Com- 
parison between  the  Roman  and  Gothic  architecture,  iii.  137. 

Arenas  of  the  ancient  amphitheatres,  construction  of,  iii.  440. 
Notice  of  the  wonderful  exhibitions  there,  440-3,  notes, 

Arezzo,  ancient  and  modern  state  of,  ii.  467. 

Ariminum.     Sec  Rimini. 

Ariosto,  born  in  the  territory  of  Reggio,  i.  171. 

,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  172,  238. 

Arno,  river,  scenery  of.     See  Val  d'  Arno. 

Arona,  town  of,  its  situation,  iii.  190-  Statue  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  there,  ibid. 

Arpaia,  the  ancient  Caudium,  defiles  of,  described,  ii.  280 — 2. 

Arquato,  village  of,  i.  124.  Tomb  and  villa  of  Petrarch  there,  ibid. 

Arsenal  at  Venice,  described,  i.  114. 

Arts,  communicated  to  the  world  from  Rome,  i.  246 — 8. 

Asdrubal,  account  of  the  battle  between,  and  the  Romans,  illus- 
t»-ated,  i.  198.  The  site  of  Monte  Asdrubal  ascertained,  200. 

Assassination,  remarks  on,  in  Italy,  iii.  370 — 3.  Not  frequent 
among  the  Neapolitans,  ii.  332. 

Assisi,  the  ancient  Asisium,  notice  of,  ii.  454.  Account  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  455 — 8. 

Astroni,  formerly  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  ii.  195.  Now  con- 
verted into  a  royal  forest,  ibid. 

Astura,  island  of,  a  residence  of  Cicero's,  ii.  116. 

Augustin^  St.,  supposed  tomb  of,  iii.  129. 
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Augustus,  triumphal  arch  of,  at  Rimini,  i.  193.  Noble  bridge 
erected  by  bim  at  Nami,  235.     Mausoleum  of,  317. 

Ausar,  river,  course  of,  iii,  77. 

Ausonius,  quoted,  iii.  24,  155. 

Austria  (Emperor  of),  reflections  on  present  situation  and  duties, 
iii.  450. 

Aventine,  Mount,  ancient  and  present  state  of,i.  272 — 4. 

Avernus,  lake,  description  of,  ji.  202.  Fictions  of  the  ancients 
concerning  it  examined  and  accounted  for,  203.  Divested  of 
its  horrors  by  Augustus,  205.  Ancient  temple  on  its  southern 
banks,  206.  Grotto  della  Sibilla,  207.  Supposed  situation  of 
the  city  of  the  Cimmerians,  208. 

Baia,  beautiful  bay  of,  ii.  211.  Ancient  ruins  on  its  banks,  ibid. 
Baths  of  Nero,  ibid.  Temploe  Camere  di  Venerc,  213.  Castle, 
214.  Tomb  of  Agrippina,  215.  The  fceue  of  profligacy  and 
cruelty  under  the  successors  of  Augustus,  238.  Causes  of  the 
present  unwholesomeness  of  the  town  and  lake,  239,  note. 

Bandusian  Fount,  i.  xxxii. 

Baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran,  i.  397. 

Barbarians,  devastations  of.  accounted  for,  i.  203. 

Barthelemi,  Abbe,  interesting  Sketch  of  Travels  in  Italy,  during 
the  age  of  Leo  X.  iv.  452-68. 

Baths,  warm,  of  Apono,  i.  122.  Of  Caracalla,  275.  Of  Titus, 
277—9.  Of  Diocletian,  281.  Of  Nero  at  Baia,  ii.  211.  Of 
ancient  Rome,  distinguished  by  their  splendour,  373.  Of 
Lucca,  iii,  75. 

Bay  of  Naples,  description  of  its  beauties,  ii.  151.  Of  Baia,  211. 
Of  Procida,  ii.  230.     Of  Lugano,  iii.  177. 

Bellagio,  the  probable  site  of  one  of  Pliny's  villas,  iii.  170.  Its 
ancient  state,  ibid. 

Benacus,\&^Q,  described,  i.  133 — 6.  Subject  to  sudden  storms,  137. 

Benedictine  monasteries  and  order,  nature  of  their  rule,  iii.  331. 
Vindication  of  their  character,  332-336.  Remarks  on  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  order,  336. 

Benediction  of  the  Pojie,  in  what  manner  conferred,  ii.  33. 

Benevenlum,  <iXx:.w[%\on  to,  ii.  279.  Ancient  history  and  present 
state  of,  285-  Triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  ibid.  Cathedral, 
ibid.  Population,  ibid.  Ancient  inhabitants  almost  extermi- 
nated by  the  Romans,  286. 

JSerwarcf,  Mount  St.,  glaciers  of,  iii.  163. 

Bishops'  seats f  where  placed,  in  ancient  and  modern  churches, 
ii.  32. 

Blood,  supposed,  of  St.  Januariusand  St.  Stephen,  n.  157. 

Boccaccio,  not  a  writer  to  be  recommended  by  the  moralist,  i.  xxiii. 

BocchettUy  mountain  of,  described,  iii.  117.  Its  romantic  scenery , 
118. 
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BoeiiuSy  tomb  of,  at  Pavia,  iii.  129. 

Bologna,  ancient  state  of,  i.  176.  Vicissitndes  of,  177.  Present 
appearance  of,  178.  Cathedral,  ibid.  Church  of  St.  Petrouius, 
ibid.  Splendid  portico,  leading  to  the  church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  179.  Her  church  described,  ibid.  Noble  palaces, 
180.  The  Clementine  academy  founded,  ibid.  Its  excellent 
plan,  181.  Public  library,  ibid.  The  institute  founded  by 
Count  Marsigli.  182.  Enriched  by  subsequent  benefactors, 
183.  University,  ibid.  Other  literary  eatablishments,  184. 
Bad  taste  of  the  fountain  in  the  great  square,  ibid. 

Bolsano,  notice  of,  i.  58. 

Bonamico,  verses  of,  on  the  deserted  villas  of  Rome,  ii.  391. 

Borghese  (Prince),  villa  and  gardens  of,  described,  ii.  60.  Its 
gardens  liberally  open  to  the  public,  62. 

Borromeo,  St.  Charles,  tomb  of,  iii.  143.  Sanctity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  example,  144.  Benevolent  institutions,  145.  Pri- 
vate virtues,  146.  Numerous  charities  founded  by  him,  147. 
Death,  148,  note.     Statue  of  him  at  Arona,  190. 

■        — , Cardinal  Federigo,  founded  the  Ambrosian  Library,  iii.  152. 

Borromini,  architectural  defects  introduced  by,  ii.  393. 

Bossuet^  character  of,  iii.  297. 

Brenner,  an  Alpine  mountain,  described,  i.  53. 

Brenta,  river,  appearances  of  its  banks,  i.  103. 

Bressinone,  notice  of,  i.  57. 

Bridges  over  the  Tiber,  i.  287. 

Bull,  the  Farnese,  described,  ii.  ISO.. 

Bull-baiting  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  i.  68. 

Buonaparte^  effects  of  his  government  in  Rome,  i.  305. 

Burial-ground  of  the  hospital  della  Sma.  Annunciata,  excellent 
situation  and  plan  of,  ii.  167. 

Burying  in  churches,  remarks  on  the  impropriety  of,  ii.  168—71. 

Caduta  delle  Marmore,  a  noble  waterfall  in  the  vicinity  of  Temi, 

described,  i.  229—32. 
Ccecuban  wine,  remarks  on,  ii.  150. 
CcBCubus,  mount,  ii.  139. 
Ccesar^  passage  of,  over  the  Rubicon,  ascertained,  i.    190.     His 

appearance  before  Ariminum  described,  195. 
Caius  Cestius,  tomb  of,  described,  i.  273. 
Camaldoli,  road  to,  described,  iii.  40.     Description  of  the  abbey 

and   hermitages,    41.       By   whom  founded,    43.     Number   of 

monks  in  the  abbey,  and  their  rule,  44. 
Campagna  di  Romay  present  appearance  of,  i.  239.     Observations 

on  its  unhcalthiness  and   the  causes  of  its  insalubrity,  both  in 

ancient  and  modern  times,  ii.  410 — 22. 
Campania,  entrance  of,  described,  ii.  145.     Its  beautiful  appear- 
ance, 333. 


P        Catullus, 
Caudium. 
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Campus  Mariius,  and  its  edifices,  described,  i.  285. 

Canal  of  Amyclae,  why  formed  by  Nero,  ii.  150. 

Cane,  grotto  del,  ii.  194. 

Cappella  Paolina  at  Rome,  i.  337.     Cappella  Sistina,  337 — 40. 

Capitol,  view  from,  described,  i.  253.  Historical  account  of, 
257.  Noble  edifices  formerly  on  it,  258.  Modern  buildings 
erected  on  it,  260.  Its  present  appearance,  261.  Museum 
Capitolinum,  262.     Church  and  convent  of  Ara  Cceli,  ibid, 

Capua,  ancient  history  of,  ii.  336.  Account  of  the  modern  town 
of,  337. 

CaracaWa,  baths  of,  i.  xlvii.,no/^, •  described,  275.  Circus  of, 
ii.  65—7. 

Cardinals,  how  nominated,  iii.  418.  Power  and  influence  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,  419.     The  Pope  elected  by  them,  ibid. 

Caserta,  aqueduct  and  palace  of,  described,  ii.  272 — 5. 

Cas^raftow  of  boys,  disgraceful  custom  of,  continued,  ii.  172. 

Catacombs  of  Rome,  account  of,  i.  373—6. 

Cattolica,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  196. 

Catullus,  queted  or  illustrated,  i.  57,  136,  150. 
,  grotto  of,  at  Sirmione,  i.  135. 
See  Arpaia. 

Cava,  town  of,  its  origin  and  present  state,  ii.  290. 

Cecilia  Metella,  mausoleum  of,  ii.  67. 

Cemetery,  an  ancient  Jewish  one,  discovered  at  Rome,  i.  375, 
note. 

Cenis,  mount,  description  of  its  ascent,  iii.  216.  Convent  erected 
for  the  benefit  of  travellers,  218.  The  supposed  spot  whence 
Annibal  pointed  out  Italy  to  his  army,  220.  His  conduct  com- 
pared with  that  of  modern  invaders,  221 — 3. 

Cesena,  present  state  of,  i.  188. 

Character,  national,  of  the  Italians,  account  of,  iii.  342  et  seq. 

Charitable  Institutions,  number  of,  in  Italy,  iii.  311  etseq. 

Chastity,  cultivated  by  the  northern  nations,  ii.  325. 

Chant  of  the  Roman  church,  remarks  on,  ii.  36 — 8. 

Chiaravalle,  abbey  of,  its  situation  and  history,  iii.  130 — 2. 

Chiusa,  the  ancient  Clusium,  i.  58.  Account  of,  and  of  its  fortifi- 
cations, 66,  note. 

Christianity,  mild  influence  of,  on  the  mountaineers  of  Alps,  i.  55. 

Chrysostom,  St.  John,  eloquent  allusion  of,  to  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles,  ii.  13,  note. 

Church  of  Rome,  service  of.  See  Pontifical  Service.  Differ- 
ences between  this  church  and  the  church  of  England,  iii.  328. 

Church  of  St.  Giustina,  at  Padua,  described,  i.  94.  Of  St. 
Antony,  95.  Of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  109 — 11.  Other  churches 
at  Venice,  116.  Of  St.  Stephano  in  Rotondo,  at  Rome,  277. 
Of  the  Carthusians  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  281.  General  re- 
marks on  the  Roman  churches,  i.  355 — 61.     Description  of 
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tlie  church  of  St.  Clement,  363.  Of  S.  Piotro  in  Vincoli,  365. 
Of  S.  Martino  and  S.  Silvestro,  367.  Of  St.  Andrea  in 
Monte  Cavallo,  368.  Of  St.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  ibid.  Of 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  369.  Of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
370.  Of  S.  S.  Grisogono,  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  Gregorio 
Magno,  371.  Of  St.  Onofrio,  372.  Of  S.  Sebastiano,  373. 
Madonna  del  Sole,  376.  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  379.  St. 
Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  380.  Pantheon,  or  Piazza  del  Rotondo, 
382.  Basilica,  or  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  386.  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  389.  Basilica  Lateranensis,  or  Church  of  the  La- 
teran,  393.  Basilica  di  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  400. 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  ibid.  Of  St.  Peter,  ii.  1—30.  (See  St. 
Peter.)  Suburban  churches — Church  of  St.  Urban,  70.  Of 
St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Constantia,  72.  Principal  churches  of  Naples, 
157.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  ibid.  Santi  Apostoli,  158.  Of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Lorenzo,  ibid.  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, 159.  De  Spirito  Santo,  ibid.  Church  del  Parto,  162. 
Remarks  on  the  impropriety  of  bur}'ing  in  churches,  168 — 71. 
Churches  of  Florence,  remarks  on,  iii.  9.  Cathedral  church, 
10 — 13.  Baptistery,  13.  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  14.  Other 
churches,  17.  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  81.  Of  Genoa,  104.  Of 
Milan,  137 — 49.  General  observations  on  the  churches  of 
Italy,  i.  32. 

Cicero,  Villa  of,  near  Alba,  ii.  100 — 4.  And  in  the  island  of 
Astura,  116.  His  Formian  Villa  and  Tomb,  142 — 4.  Exa- 
mination of  the  situations  of  his  villas,  Puteolanum  and  Cuma- 
num,  200.  Supposed  villa  of,  at  Pompeii,  264.  His  tomb  at 
Gaieta,  339.  Vindication  of  Cicero  from  the  sneers  of  Rousseau, 
432,  note. 

Cicero,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  265 ;  ii.  117,  336,  360,433, 
434;  iii.  250,251. 

Cimbri,  descendants  of,  now  in  Italy,  i.  90. 

Cimmerians,  supposed  abode  of,  ii.  208. 

Circus,  of  Caracalla,  ii.  65 — 7. 

Civilisation  diflFused  through  the  world  from  Rome,  i.  242 — 4. 

Civita  Castellana,  supposed  to  occupy  -the  site  of  the  ancient 
Veii,  ii.  450. 

Classical  knowledge  considered,  as  necessary  to  travellers  in 
Italy,  i.  3. 

— ■ Tour,  not  a  guide-book,  i.  xviii. 

Claudian,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  123,  note;  162,  236,  239,  270, 
note.    ii.  64,  note.    iii.  169. 

Clement  XIV.  (Pope)  account  of  the  museum  founded  by  him, 
i.  348. 

Clergy,  Italian,  different  classes  of,  their  duties  and  qualifications, 
iii.  328,6/  seq. 

— — —  of  Naples,  erroneous  imputation  upon,  i.  xxxiv. 
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ClitumnuSf  temple  upon  the,  i.  xxiii.  The  source  of  described  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  222.  Its  present  appearance,  224.  Ancient 
temple  on  its  banks  described,  225. 

Cloaca,  or  sewers  of  ancient  Rome,  described,  ii.  352 — 4. 

Clodius,  the  scene  of  his  assassination  pointed  out,  ii.  98. 

Cluverius^  error  of,  detected,  ii.  96,  note. 

Coelian  Mount,  ruins  on,  i.  377. 

Coliseum,  i.  xlviii.  Best  mode  of  viewing  to  advantage,  267.  Its 
present  state  described,  268. 

Collegiate  churches,  benefit  of,  iii.  173. 

Collegium  de  Propaganda  Fide,  noble  design  of,  iii.  430. 

Colli  Euganei,  described,  i.  123. 

Colonna  (Prince),  estimable  character  of,  i.  330,  note.  Descrip- 
tion of  his  palace,  ibid. 

Colony,  Roman,  now  remaining  on  borders  of  Transylvania,  i.  90. 

Columella,  quoted  or  illustrated,  ii.  411,  412,  notes. 

Como,  the  ancient  Comum,  situation  of,  iii.  J  59.  Statue  of 
Pliny,  160.  Its  cathedral  and  present  state,  162.  Villa  of 
Pliny  in  its  neighbourhood,  164.  Scenery  of  its  lake  described, 
165.     Fertility  of  its  surrounding  territory,  167. 

Comitium  of  Rome,  i.  1. 

Concord,  temple  of,i.  xlviii. 

Confraternities,  benevolent,  at  Naples,  ii.  173. 

Conservatorii,  or  schools  of  Naples,  account  of,  ii.  172. 

Constantine,  arch  of,  i.  269. 

Convents,  utility  of,  vindicated,  iii.  324-27. 

Cora,  riiius  of,  iL  132.  » 

Council  of  Trent,  account  of,  i.  60.  Subjects  discussed  at,  61. 
Review  of  the  charges  against,  62. 

Cremona,  vicissitudes  of,  i.  159.  Present  state  of,  160.  Beau- 
tiful chapel  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  ibid.  The  native  place  of 
the  poet  Vida,  161. 

Cumce,  ancient  history  of,  ii.  227.  Causes  of  its  decline,  ibid. 
Present  state  of,  228.     Royal  forest  there,  229. 

Cumean  Sibyl,  grotto  of,  ii.  225. 

Dante,  epitaph  on,  iii.  12.     Fruitless  attempts  of  the  Florentines 

to  obtain  his  remains  from  Ravenna,  ibid. 
Defiles  of  the  Alps,  description  of,  i.  46—9,  53 — 7,  64 — 6.     Of 

Caudium,  ii.  280. 
De  Lille,  reflections  of,  on  viewing  Pope's  Villa,  ii.  189,  note. 
Delia  Crusca  Academy,  account  of,  iii.  56. 
Diana,  temple  of,  on  the  Aventine  mount,  i,  372.    Her  grove  and 

temple,  near  Gensano,  ii.  107 — 9. 
Dies  Ira,  a  funeral  hymn,  extract  of,  i.  56,  note. 
Diocletian,  baths  of,  i.  281. 
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Dionysius'  Periegetes,  quoted,  i.  237,  note. 

Dispositions  with  -which  persons  ought  to  travel,  considered,  i. 

11—14. 
Domo  cTOssola,  situation  of,  iii.  189. 
Dress  of  the  Roman  clergy,  different  parts  of,  explained,  ii.  45. 

Of  the  French,  remarks  on  its  introduction  into  Turin,  iii.  208. 

General  remarks  on  dress,  211 — 14. 
Durazzo,  Doge  of  "Venice,  anecdote  of,  iii.  112.     Account  of  the 

Dui-azzo  Palace  at  Genoa,  98. 

Edifices  of  ancient  Rome,  destroyed  by  hostile  fury  or  by  Chris- 
tian zeal,  i.  288 — 90.  And  also  by  neglect  of  government, 
292.     Some  preserved  by  being  converted  into  churclies,  293. 

Egeria,  grotto  of  the  nymph,  ii   69.     Fountain  of,  109. 

Elysian  Fields,  description  of,  ii.  217. 

Ennius,  quoted  or  illustrated,  ii.  208. 

Entertainments  of  the  Italians,  vindicated,  iii.  103. 

Epitaphs  on  Virgil,  ii.  181.     Ou  Dante,  iii.  12. 

Eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  notice  of,  ii.  154,  249 — 52.  Account  of 
that  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii,  265 — 8. 

Esquiline  Hill,  ancient  and  present  state  of,  i.  277 — 81.  Car- 
thusian convent  on,  281. 

Este,  house  of,  eulogium  on  the  munificence  of  its  princes,  i.  1?2. 

Etruria,  reflections  ou  entering,  ii.  447.  Remarks  on  the  history 
and  arts  of  the  ancient  Etrurians,  464.  Remarks  on  the  ancient 
Etruscan  language,  56 — 8. 

Euganean  Hills,  notice  of,  i.  123. 

■  soothsayer,  i.  124, 

Faenza,  description  of,  i.  185. 

FcBsula,  or  Fiesole,  history  and  description  of,  iii.  28. 

Falernus  Ager,  description  of,  ii.  147.  Examination  of  the 
causes  which  make  its  wine  to  be  now  in  less  request  than  it 
formerly  was,  147 — 51. 

Fano  (the  ancient  Fanum  Fortunes),  described,  i.  197. 

Farnese,  Alexander,  epitaph  on,  i.  168. 

Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Naples,  account  of  his  return  to  Naples, 
ii.  310.  Extravagant  joy  of  his  people,  ibid.  Anecdotes  and 
character  of  him,  31 1 — 15.  Kept  in  ignorance,  3 1 3.  Instances 
of  his  benevolence,  314.     Effects  of  his  government,  317. 

Fire,  spontaneous,  at  Pietra  Mala,  iii.  52.     Remarks  on  it,  53. 

Flaminius,  verses  of,  addressed  to  Mantua,  i.  157. 

Florence,  early  history  of,  iii.  1.  Struggles  during  its  republican 
form  of  government,  2 — 6.  The  title  of  duke  usurped  by 
Alexander  de'  Medici,  7.  Present  state  and  appearance  of,  8. 
Descriptions  of  its  churches,  9.      Cathedral,  10 — 13.      Bap- 
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tistery,  13.  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  14.  Laiirentian  library, 
16.  Other  churches  of  Florence,  17,  18.  Palaces,  19—21. 
Description  of  the  Florentine  gallery,  21 — 26.  And  of  its 
environs,  26 — 55.  Museuift  of  natural  history,  55.  Academy 
della  Crusca,  56.     State  of  society  there,  68,  tioie  J. 

Foligno  (the  ancient  Fulginia),  described,  i.  222. 

Fondi,  town  of,  described,  ii.  138.      lis  vale,  why  unhealthy,  139. 

Fontana  Felice^  description  of,  i.  313.      Fontana  di  Trevi,  3 14. 

Forli  (Forum  Livii),  description  of,  i.  186. 

Forlim  popoli  (Forum  Popilii),  present  state  of,  i.  186. 

Formice.     See  Mola. 

Fo^une,  temple  of,  i.  xlviii. 

Forum  of  llome  described,  i.  264.  Allusions  to  it,  265.  Its 
present  state,  ib.  266.  Account  of  the  forums  of  ancient  Rome, 
ii.  363—7. 

Fountains  of  modem  Rome,  described,  i.  311 — 15. 

Fracastorius,  beautiful  extract  from,  i   142. 

Francis  J.  Emperor,  death  of,  i.  50.  Chapel  and  altar  erected  to 
his  memory  at  Inusbriick,  ibid. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  honourable  anecdote  of,  ii.  131. 

Francis  (St.)  of  Assisi,  account  of,  ii.  455 — 8. 

French,  depredations  of,  at  Chiusa,  i.  66.  At  Verona,  77.  At 
Padua,  95.  At  Venice,  114.  Effects  of  their  conduct  on  the 
Venetians,  122.  Depredations  of,  at  Parma,  170.  Plundered 
the  Vatican  Library,  348.  Causes  of  the  superiority  of  French 
literature  examined  and  accounted  for,  ii.  176 — 8.  General 
conduct  of,  while  at  Rome,  402 — 6.  Effects  of  their  invasion, 
406 — 9.  Wanton  depredations  at  Milan,  iii.  154.  Effects  of 
their  invasion  of  Turin,  205.  Account  of  useful  undertakings 
executed  by  them  at  Rome,  441 — 5.  Mischiefs  caused  by 
them  in  Italy,  445.  Reflections  on  their  expulsion  from  Italy, 
447. 

Frascati,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tusculum,  ii.  104. 
Modern  town  of,  described,  105. 

FurccB  CaudincB,  or  defile  of  Caudium,  described,  ii.  280 — 2. 
Their  supposed  fcituation,  according  to  Cluverius,  283,  note. 

Gaieta,   vase  in  the  cathedral  at,  i.  xliv.     Fortress   of,  ii.   141. 

Present  state  of  the  town,  ibid.     Its  cathedral,  ibid.     Tomb  of 

Munatius  Plancus,   142.     Bay  of,     ii.  339.     Tomb  of  Cicero 

there,  ibid. 
Gallery  of  Florence,  account  of,  ii.  21 — 6.      Plundered  by  the 

French,  22.  Architecture  of  it,  ib.  Paintings,  23.  Statues,  t6.  24. 
Garda,  Lago  di,  described,  i.  133 — 8. 
Gardens  of  Lucullus,  ii.  51.     Of  the  King  of  Naples,  180. 
Genocy  harbour  of,  iii.  96.     Interior  of  the  city  described,  ;97. 
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Churches,  98.  Palace  of  the  fatrily  of  Durazzo,  ibid.  Of  the 
Doge,  100.  Church  di  Carignano,  101.  Cathedral  church  of 
St.  Laurence,  104.  Hospitals,  ibid.  Instances  of  Genoese 
benevolence,  105.  Fortificationrof  Genoa,  106.  Revolutions 
in  her  history,  107.  Rivalry  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  109, 
10.  Genoa,  why  attached  to  the  French  interest.  111. 
Remnrks  on  the  Genoese  character,  113 — 15. 

Gibbon^ s  remark  on  the  Roman  churches,  erroneous,  ii.  48. 

Giustina  (St.),  abbey  and  church  of,  described,  i.  94. 

Government  of  Rome,  described,  ii.  394.  Origin  and  progress 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes,  395.  Effects  of  the 
Reformation  on  it,  398.  ^ 

Gregorian  Chant,  observations  on,  ii.  36. 

Gregory  the  Great,  pope,  character  of,  vindicated,  ii.  349,  note. 

Grotta  Ferrata,  the  site  of  Cicero's  villa,  ii.  100. 

Gro^/o  of  Egeria,  ii.  69.  Of  Posilippo,  desciibed,  191.  Beautiful 
views  thence,  192.  Del  Cane,  194.  Of  the  Cumean  Sibyl, 
225. 

Gualbert,  St.  John,  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Vallombrosa,  legend- 
ary anecdote  of,  iii.  37,  note. 

Guides  to  travellers  iu  Italy,  remarks  on,  i.  14 — 16. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  mausoleum  of,  i.  317.    His  villa,  ii.  77. 

Halleim,  village  of,  described,  i.  42.   Account  of  its  salt  mines,  43. 

Herculaneum,  ancient  toAvn  of,  how  discovered,  ii.  253.  De- 
scription of  its  ruins,  254.     Papyri  discovered  there,  255. 

History  of  Italy,  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  the  traveller  in  that 
country,  i.  6. 

Homer,  quoted,  or  illustrated,  ii.  208,234. 

Horace,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  85,  136,  246,  280,  333  ;  ii.  52, 
63,  84,  86,  88,  89,  90,  91,  93,  94,  95,  96,  104,  106,  115, 
123,  124,  128,  134,  136,  151,  211.  236,245,  327,  330,  341, 
360,  371 ;  iii.  35, 149,  192,  193,  232,  369,  370,  395. 

-,  supposed  villa  of,  at  Tibur,  ii.  83.       His  Sabine  villa,  93. 
His  journey  to  Brundusium  illustrated,  106,  341. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  tomb  of,  ii.  97,  105. 

Hospitals,  noble,  of  the  Neapolitans,  ii.  166.  Burial-ground  of 
the  Hospital  della  Sma.  Annunciata,  167.  Excellent  custom  of, 
168.     Number  of  them  in  Italy,  iii.  311—14. 

Houses  of  Rome,  described,  i.  307. 

Hugford,  father,  character  of,  iii.  37,  note. 

Improvisatore,  account  of  the  performances  of  one,  i.  221. 
Imola,  description  of,  i.  185. 
Incense,  vvhy  used  in  the  Roman  church,  ii.  46. 
Income  of  the  popes,  iii.  428. 
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Infallihility  of  the  popes,  how  to  be  understood,  iii.  432 — 4. 

Inns,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  badness  of  their  accommoda- 
tions accounted  for,  ii.  342. 

Innsbriickj  description  of,  i.  49 — 52. 

Instruction^  numerous  establishments  for,  in  Italy, iii.  316. 

Insula  Comacena,  history  of,  iii.  1 67. 

Intermittent  fountain  at  the  villa  Pliniana,  iii.  164.  The 
phenomenon  accounted  for,  165. 

Isaiah,  quotation  from,  i.  270. 

Ischia,  the  ancient  Inarime,  ii.  241.  Volcanic  appearances  of 
this  island,  ib.  Mount  Epomeo,  242.  Soil  and  produce,  243. 
Numerous  towns,  ib.     Present  state  of,  244. 

Halt/,  remarks  on  the  geography  of,  iii.  225.  Boundaries,  226. 
Divided  into  fourclimates,  227 — 9.  Remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  230 — 4.  Its  scenery  considered,  235.  Sketch  of  the 
history  of  Italy,  236 — 40.  Considerations  on  the  present  dcjjjaded 
state  of  Italy,  240 — 4.  And  on  the  languages  of  Italy,  244 — 70. 
Remarks  on  the  literature  of  Italy,  270 — 307.  Religion,  308— 
41.  National  character  of  the  Italians  misrepresented,  342 — 6. 
Character  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  346.  Most  pro- 
sperous period  of  Italian  history,  350.  Hospitality  of  the  Italians, 
355.  Their  courage,  356.  And  general  knowledge,  ibid.  Igno- 
rance of  the  higher  classes  accounted  for,  357.  Numerous 
authors  to  be  found  among  the  nobilifcy,  359.  State  of  morals, 
360.  Nature  of  cicisbeism,  362.  Mischievous  mode  of  con- 
tracting marriages  in  some  places,  363.  The  middling  classes  of 
Italians  distinguished  for  their  chastity,  ibid.  Industry  of  the 
peasantry,  364.  Italians  vindicated  from  the  charges  of  indo- 
lence, 366.  Of  cruelty  and  murder,  370.  Robbers  not 
frequent,  372.  The  present  political  state  of  Italy  considered, 
373 — 7.  Ancient  and  modern  population,  379—93.  State  of 
cultivation,  393.  State  of  Italy  at  the  close  of  tiie  18th  century, 
398.  A  knowledge  of  the  language  and  history  necessary  to  the 
traveller,  i.  5. 

Januarius  (St.),  supposed  blood  of,  ii.  157. 

Jerome's  (St.)  account  of  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  i.  377,  note. 

Joseph,  Emperor  of  Germany,  edict  of,  to  prevent  burying  in 
churches,  ii.  169. 

Juno  Argiva,  temple  of,  ii.  306. 

Jupiter  TonanSf  temple  of,  i.  xlviii. 

Juvenal,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  201 ;  ii.  69,  71,  134,  239  ; 
iii.  367. 

Lago  di  Garda,  described,  i.  134.  Lago  d'Agnano,  ii.  1 93.  Lago 
di  Lecco,  scenery  of,  iii.  169.  Lago  di  Lugano,  description  of, 
175.     Lago  di  Varese,  1/9. 
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Lagune  on  the  Venetian  coasts,  described,  i.  104,  note. 

Laity  should  have  the  communion  administered  in  both  kinds, 
ii.  41. 

Lakes  of  Italy,  general  remarks  on,  iii.  191.  The  English  and 
Scottish  lakes  compared  with  them,  193. 

Languages  of  ancient  Ital^v,  iii.  57-  Etruscan,  58.  Oscan  with 
specimens,  59.  Volscian,  60.  Progress  of  the  Latin  language 
in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  62.  Specimens  of  the  Latin 
hmguage  at  subsequent  periods,  61.  Remarks  on  the  general 
use  of  the  French  language,  213.  Progressive  changes  in  the 
Latin  language  considered,  246.  Circumstances  that  contri- 
buted to  produce  a  change  in  the  ancient  language  of  Italy,  260 
^-7 .  Examples  of  difference  between  the  early  and  later  Latins, 
and  between  them  and  the  modern  Italians,  258 — 62.  Causes 
and  specimens  of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  language,  262 — 7. 
Improvement  of  the  Italian  language,  268.  Proofs  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  French  language,  285.  Its  difficulty,  288. 
The  Italian  superior  to  the  French  language,  288 — 92,  and 
preferable  as  a  universal  language,  305.  The  knowledge  of 
Italian  necessary  to  the  traveller  in  Italy,  i.  5. 

Larian  Lake,  beautiful  scenery  of,  iii.  166 — 72.  Sources  of 
the  riches  of  its  surrounding  territory,  173. 

La  Riccia,  town  of,  described, ii.  106. 

Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  critique  on,  i.  337 — 9. 

Lateran  palace,  description  of,  i.  331.  Church  of  St.  Jphn 
Lateran,  393 — 7. 

Latin  language,  reasons  for  partially  retaining  it  in  divine  service, 
i.  42.  Progress  and  specimens  of  it,  at  different  periods, 
iii.  65.  .  Remarks  on  the  progressive  changes  in  it,  244 — 6. 
Causes  of  its  decline  considered,  262 — 7.  Reasons  why  the 
Latin  should  be  the  universal  language,  preferably  to  that  of 
France,  298—300. 

Laura,  Petrarch's  passion  for,  considered,  i.  131.  Remarks  ou 
the  charms  attributed  to  her,  129 — 31. 

Laurence  (St.),  church  of,  i.  386.  The  author's  feelings  on 
approaching  his  shrine,  ii.  74. 

Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  iii,  16. 

Laurentum,  ancient  site  of,  ii.  121 . 

Lavernia,  excursion  to,  iii.  45.  Description  of  the  convent,  ib. 
Chapel  of  the  Stemmate,  46.     Number  of  friars,  47. 

Lazzaroniy  situation  of,  ii.  321.      Honourable  anecdotes  of,  322. 

Iieaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  iii.  84. 

Leghorn,  road  to,  described,  iii,  92.  Origin  and  present  state 
of,  93. 

Le  Laboureur,  futile  attempts  of,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
French  language,  abstract  of  his  argument,  iii.  289,  note. 
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Leonardo  da  Vinciy  Last  Supper  of,  i.  xliv. 

Liberty,   better  promoted  in  small  territories  than  in  extensive 

empires,  iii.  242.     This  position  illustrated  by  examples,  ib. 
Library  in  the  Corsini  palace,  i.   326.      Of  the  Vatican,  34G. 
Plundered  of  all  its  MSS.  by  the  French,  iii.  446.     The  Lau- 
rentian  library  at  Florence,  1 6.     Ambrosian  library  at  Milan, 
152.     Plundered  by  the  French,  ib. 
Ligurians,  ancient  character  of,  iii.  313. 
Liris,  river,  course  of,  ii.  144. 

Literature  of  Italy,  considerations  on,  iii.  270.  Originality  of 
Italian  writers  vindicated,  271.  Characters  of  several  historians, 
273 — 7.  Antiquaries,  277.  Italian  literature,  why  tra- 
duced, 279.  Petulant  criticisms  of  Boileau  repelled,  280.  In- 
fluence of  the  French  infidel  writers,  282.  Italian  literature 
exempt  from  its  infection,  284.  Real  estimate  of  French  litera- 
ture, 293.  Indebted  for  all  its  excellence  to  the  Italians,  ib. 
Comparison  between  Tiraboschi  and  Dr.  Johnson,  295.  Baneful 
influence  of  French  literature,  300.  Causes  of  its  preponder- 
ance examined  and  accounted  for,  ii.  177.  State  of  literature 
in  Naples,  178,  329. 
Litemum,  ruins  of  Scipio  Africanus'  villa  there,  ii.  223. 
Liviusy  Titus,  monument  at  Padua,  in  honour  of,  i.  96. 

,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  199,  216,  248,  264,  265,  283. 

ii.  134,  153,  154,  205,  259,  283,  336,  338,  353,  451,  452, 
462.    iii.  197,  206,  220,  221,  222. 
Locality,  influence  of,  on  the  mind,  i.  264. 
London,  why  inferior  to  other  capitals,  i.  86. 
Loreito,  present  state  of,  i.  206.     Legend  of  the  Santissima  Casa, 
207.     Remarks  on  it,  208.     Santa  Casa  described,  209.      Its 
treasury  plundered  by  the  French,   210.     Description   of  the 
church,  211. 
L«caw,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  121,  124,  191,  195,  198,  216. 

ii.  105, 196,  450,  458.    iii.  381.  447. 
Lucca,  origin  and  early  historj'  of,  ii.  71.      Unanimity  between 
governors  and  people,  72.       Rarity  of  crimes,  73.     Description 
of  the  city,  74.     Baths  of  Lucca,  75.     State  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  76. 
Lucretilis,  mount,  description  of,  ii.  92. 

Lucullus,  gardens  of,  ii.  53.     Villa  of,  near  port  Misenus,  219. 
Lucrine  Lake,  ruins  of  Agrippa's  mole,  ii.  202.     Present  appear- 
ance of  the  lake,  ib. 
Lugano,  Lago  di,  description  of,  iii.  175.     Present  state  of  the 

town  of  Lugano,  176.     Its  fine  bay,  177. 
Luna,  beautiful  bay  of,  iii.  91. 
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Macerata,  city  of,  described,  i.  212. 

Mcecenas,  palace  of,  on  the  Esquiiine  Hill,  i.  280.  Villa  of,  ii. 
87. 

Maggiore,  Lago,  the  ancient  Lacus  Verbanus,  iii.  180.  Isola 
Bella,  181—4.     Isola  Madre,  184. 

Mantua,  city  of,  described,  i.  151.  Cathedral,  152.  St.  An- 
drew's church,  ib.  Revolutions  in  its  history,  153.  Bust  of 
Virgil  there,  carried  off  by  the  French,  155.  Regard  of  the 
Mantuans  for  the  naemory  of  Virgil,  156.     Present  state  of,  ib. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  library,  i.  347. 

Maps,  the  best  for  travellers  pointed  out,  i.  16. 

Marble,  how  far  used  in  the  palaces  of  the  ancients,  i.  85. 

Marengo,  plain  of,  iii.  121.  Remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  battle 
of,  ib. 

Maria  degli  Angioli,  church  of,  i.  Iii. 

Maria  Teresa,  Empress,  honourable  anecdote  of,  i.  50. 

Marini,  the  poet,  tomb  of,  ii.  160. 

Mark  (St.),  church  of,  at  Venice,  described,  i.  109.  Account 
of  the  finding  and  transporting  his  body  from  Alexandria  to 
Venice,  111. 

jT/flWia/,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  157,  267,  wo^^,  326.  ii.  132, 
136,  187,214.     iii.  261,441. 

Massacre  of  Bartholomew,  painting  of,  at  Rome,  i.  336. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  i.  286,  316.  Of  Hadrian,  317.  Of 
Cecilia  Metella,  ii.  67.     Of  the  Medicean  family,  iii.  15. 

Medals,  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  the  traveller  in  Italy,  i.  7. 

Medici,  Alexander  de',  first  obtained  the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  iii.  7. 

,  family  of,  splendid  mausoleum  of,  iii.  15. 

,  Cosmo,  palace  of,  iii.  20. 

Mediolanum.     See  Milan. 

Mela,  river,  course  of,  ascertained,  i.  57. 

Mendicant  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome,  account  of,  iii.  338. 
Fratres  minores,  ibid.  Fratres  minimi,  339.  Dominicans, ii«</. 
Carmelites  and  Augustine  friars,  ibid.  Remarks  on  their  num- 
bers, 340. 

Metaro,  river  (the  ancient  Metaurus),  course  of,  described,  i.  197. 
Account  of  the  battle  of  Metaurus,  between  Asdrubal  and  the 
Romans,  198. 

Milan  (the  ancient  Mediolanum),  history  of,  iii.  133 — 136.  De- 
testable effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory, 136.  Present  state  of,  137.  Cathedral  church,  ibid. 
Examination  of  its  architectural  beauties  and  defects,  138 — 40. 
Spleudour  of  its  materials,   141.      Statues,  148.      Ambrosian 
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library,  152.  Colleges  and  hospitals,  154.  Lazaretto,  155. 
Remains  of  antiquity  in  Milan,  ibid.  Character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, 157. 

Milton,  illustrations  o£,  iii.  26,  34. 

MinciOf  river,  and  its  surrounding  scenery,  described,  i.  142 — 6. 

Minerva  Medica,  temple  of,  i.  279. 

Minturnce,  ruins  of,  i.  144. 

Misenus,  port,  description  of,  i.  217. 

Modena  (the  ancient  Mutina),  vicissitudes  of  its  history,  i.  171. 
Present  appearance  of,  172.  Raised  to  eminence  by  its  princes, 
173.     Illustrious  men  born  there,  ibid. 

Mola  (the  ancient  Fermise),  present  state  of,  ii.  140. 

Monasteries  in  Italy,  iii.  330.  Account  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
ibid.  Mendicants,  338.  Friars  minors,  ibid.  Friars  minimi, 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinians,  339.  Number  of 
monks  in  Italy,  340. 

Monastic  Establishments,  remarks  on,  iii.  43,  48. 

Monte  Cavallo,  obelisk  and  fountain  upon,  i.  xlii. 

Monte  Somma,  description  of,  i.  229. 

Monti,  poetical  description  of  Rome  by,  ii.  381.  Character  of  his 
works,  iii.  262,  note. 

Monuments,  ancient,  reflections  on  the  destruction  of,  i.  320. 

Mountaineers  of  the  Alps,  simplicity  and  piety  of,  i.  55 — 7. 

Murat,  general,  anecdote  of,  iii.  427,  note. 

Muratori,  notice  of,  i.  174. 

Museum  Capitolinum,  described,  i.  262.  Pio-Clementinum 
plundered  by  the  French,  349.  Survey  of  the  antique  statues, 
paintings,  &c.  preserved  there,  348 — 54.  Of  natural  history 
at  Florence,  iii.  55. 

Music,  some  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  travellers  in  Italy,  i.  10. 
Present  state  of  Italian  music,  11. 

Munatius  Plancus,  tomb  of,  ii.  140,  142. 

Names,  ancient,  remarks  on,  ii.  383. 

Naples,  beautiful  bay  of,  described,  ii.  151.  Ancient  history  of 
this  city,  153.  History  of,  under  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople, 154.  Present  state  of,  155.  Situation  and  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  156.  Motley  architecture  of  its  buildings,  ibid. 
Principal  churches,  157.  Santa  Maria  Ms^giore,  ibid.  Body 
and  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  ibid.  Santi  Apostoli,  158.  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  ibid.  Of  St.  Lorenzo,  ibid.  De  Spirito  Santo,  159i 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  ibid.  Tomb  of  Mariui,  160. 
Sepulchral  chapel  of  the  family  of  San  Severn,  ibid.  Church 
del  Parto,  162 — 4.  Noble  hospitixls  of  Naples,  165 — 7. 
Benevolent  custom  observed  in  them,  171.     Schools   or  con- 
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servatorii,  172.     Benevolent  confraternities  for  the  poor,  173. 

Palaces  of  Naples,  175.     Literature  of  this  city,  176 — 9.     Its 

beautiful  situation  and  climate,  179.     Royal  Gardens  and  the 

Toro  Farnese,  180.    Tomb  of  Virgil,  181,  190.    Return  of  the 

king  to  Naples,  308.     Extravagant  rejoicings  of  the  people,  310. 

Illuminations  of  the  abbey  of  San  Martino,  318.     And  of  the 

city,  319.     State  of  literature  there,  329.    Style  of  society,  330. 

Assassination  and  drunkenness  not  very  frequent,  332. 
Nar.     See  Nera. 
Narni^  situation  of,  i.  235.      Noble  bridge  of  Augustus  there, 

ibid.     Present  state  of,  236.     Poetical  description  of,  by  Clau- 

dian,  ibid. 
Naugerius,  beautiful  verses  of,  on  Padua,  i.  102. 
Neapolitans,  remarks  on  the  character  and  dispositions  of,  ii.  320. 

Their  debauchery  and  dissipation,  324.  Remarks  on  its  probable 

causes,  328. 
Nemi,  lake,  name  of,  vehence  derived,  ii.  107.     Description  of  it 

and  of  the  town,  108. 
Nera  (the  ancient  Aar),  river,  course  of,  described,  i.  234.  ii.452. 
Nero,  canal  of  Amyclse,  why  form e"d   by,  ii.'150.     His  villa  at 

Baia,  211.     Baths  projected  by  him  there,  212.     Notice  of  his 

splendid  palace  termed  Domus  Aurea,  388. 
Nisida,  isle  of  (the  ancient  Nesis),  description  of,  ii.  196. 
Nocera  (the  ancient  Nuceria),  notice  of,  ii.  289. 
Novara,  brief  notice  of,  iii.  195. 
Novi,  notice  of,  iii.  119.     Character  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 

120. 


Obelisks  of  modem  Rome,  described,  i.  309 — II. 

Obizzi,  castle  of,  described,  i.  125. 

Objects  worthy  of  the  traveller's  attention,  i.  25 — 8. 

Ocriculi.     See  Otricoli. 

Olympic  Academy^  at  Vicenza,  acco\mt  of,  i.  83.  Splendid  theatre 
erected  by,  82. 

Orthography,  ignorance  of,  one  cause  of  the  changes  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy,  iii.  252. 

Oscan  language,  specimens  of,  iii.  60. 

Ossaia,  village,  origin  of  its  name,  ii.  463. 

Ossian,  quotation  from,  i.  270. 

Ostia,  ancient  and  present  state  of,  ii.  117 — 20. 

Olricoli  (the  ancient  Ocriculi),  situation  and  present  appearance  of, 
i.  237. 

Ovidy  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  28,  29,  259,  283,  note.  ii.  70, 
108,  109,  329,  334,  365.     iii.  25,  227,  241. 
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Padua,  ancient  history  of,  i.  92.  United  to  the  Venetian  tei^ 
ritory,  94.  Present  state  of,  ibid.  Church  of  St.  Giustina, 
ibid.  Church  of  St.  Anthony,  95.  Town-hall,  and  monument 
in  honour  of  Livy,  96.  Woollen  manufactures  of,  97.  Uni- 
versities and  literaiy  establishments,  99— 101.  Poetical  eulo- 
gium  on,  102. 

PcBSium,  ruins  of,  ii.  287.  Ancient  history  of,  296—8.  An> 
cient  temples,  now  remaining,  298,  300.  Present  state  of, 
301. 

Palaces  of  Italy,  general  remarks  on,  i.  33.  The  palaces  of  mo- 
dern Rome  described,  322.  Remarks  on  their  general  style 
of  execution,  322—6.  Doria  palace,  325.  Palazzi  Rus- 
poli,  Orsini,  Giustiniaui,  and  Aliieri,  ibid.  Ciciaporci,  326. 
Corslni  palace  and  library,  ibid.  Villa  Farnesiana,  and  Palazzo 
Farnese,  327.  Palazzi  Costaguti,  Borghese,  and  Spada,  328. 
Barberini,  329.  Colonna,  330.  Remark  of  Gibbon  on  the 
Roman  palaces,  331,  note.  Pontifical  palaces.  See  Lateran, 
Quirinal,  Vatican.  Palaces  of  Naples,  ii.  175.  Royal  palace 
of  Capo  di  Monte,  ibid.  Palace  of  Caserta,  described,  273. 
Comparative  remarks  on  it,  and  on  the  royal  palaces  of  the 
Louvre,  Versailles,  Mafra,  and  at  Potzdam,  275 — 7.  And 
on  the  royal  palaces  in  England,  278.  Account  of  the  palaces 
of  Florence,  iii.  20.     Palaces  of  Genoa,  97,  101. 

Palace,  ducal,  at  Venice,  described,  i.  112 — 14. 

,  floating,  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  ii.  110. 

Palatine  Mount,  ruins  on,  i,  269.  State  of,  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dian,270,  271,  note. 

Palladia,  splendid  edifices  erected  by,  at  Verona,  i.  81.  Account 
of,  82.  Comparative  observations  on  edifices  erected  by  him, 
84—6. 

Pantheon,  mistaken  idea  of  its  spoliation^  i.  xxiv.  Not  Sta. 
Maria  in  Turribus,  xxvi.  note.     Busts  in,  removed,  xxviii, 

,  or  Piazza  della  Rotonda,  at  Rome,  described,  i.   382. 

When  converted  into  a  church,  384.  Suggestion  for  rendering 
it  a  mausoleum  of  eminent  men,  385. 

Papyri,  ancient,  found  at  Herculaneum,  ii.  255.  Difficulty  of 
unrolling  them,  256. 

Parma,  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of,  i.  167.  Present  state  of, 
168.  Churches,  ibid.  Palace,  ibid.  Paintings  of  Correggio 
carried  away  by  the  French,  169.'  Literary  characters  resident 
there,  170.     The  residence  of  Petrarch,  171. 

Pastorals  of  Virgil,  design  of,  i.  147. 

Paulo  St.  fuori  delle  Mura,  church  of,  i.  Ii. 

Pavia,  early  history  of,  iii.  126.  Account  of  its  celebrated 
university,  127.  Independence  of  its  citizens,  128.  Tomb  of 
Boetius,  iii.  129.     And  supposed  tomb  of  St.  Augustin,  ibid. 
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Peace,  teippU  of,  i.  xlvi. 

Perugia,  ancient  name  and  state  of,  ii.  458.  Present  appear- 
ance and  condition  of,  459. 

Pesara  (the  ancient  Pesaurus),  described,  i.  196. 

Peschiera,  fortress  of,  i.  134. 

Peler  (St.).     See  St.  Peter. 

PetrarcJis  villa,  at  Arquato,  described,  i.  126.  Garden,  127. 
Tomb  of,  124 — 8.  Remarks  on  his  literary  character,  129 — 
31.  His  attachment  to  Laura  considered,  131.  Remarks  on  his 
sonnets,  132. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  quoted,  i.  218.     ii.  221. 

Phcedrus,  quoted,  ii.  219. 

Phocas,  column  of,  i.  xlv. 

Piazza  JNTavowa,  "described,  1.  308.  Piazza  di  Spj^na,  ibid. 
Piazza  Colonna,  309.  And  of  Monte  Citorio,  ibid.  Origin  of 
the  term  Piazza,  ii.  383,  384,  note. 

Pietole,  the  supposed  birthplace  of  Virgil,  i.  145. 

Pietra  Mala,  excursion  to,  iii.  50.  Singular  phenomenon  there, 
52. 

Pillars  of  Antoninus  and  Trajan,  present  appearance  of,  i.  287. 

Pisa,  situation  and  history  of,  iii.  77 — 9.  Present  state  of,  79. 
Cathedral  church,  81.  Baptistery,  83.  Leaning  tower  or  belfry, 
84.  Cemetery  or  Campo  Santo,  85 — 7.  Cloister,  88.  Hot 
baths  of  Pisa,  ibid.  University,  89.  Security  of  its  port 
accounted  for,  91,  note. 

Pisatello,  the  ancient  Rubicon,  description  of  its  course,  i.  189. 

Pius  VI.  Pope,  blessed  the  people  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona, 
i.  69.  Beautified  Cesena,  his  native  city,  188.  Enlarged  the 
Museum  Clementinum,  348,  354.  Account  of  his  munificent 
undertaking,  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  ii.  129. 
His  munificent  plans  and  patriotism,  380. 

Pius  F//.  (the  present  pope)  character  of,  iii.  423.  Entrance  into 
Rome,  424.     Salutary  arrangements  of  his  government,  425. 

Placentia,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  i.  162.  Present  state  and 
appearance  of,  163. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  Voyage  of,  to  Pompeii,  during  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  ii.  267. 

quotations  from,  i.  249,  note.  ii.  64,  145,  150, 

307,  348,  370,  377.  414.  iii.  24, 164,  167. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  his  desA'iption  of  the  sources  of  the  Clitum- 
nus,  i.  222 — 4.  His  description  of  the  country  on  the  coast 
near  Ostia,  120 — 2.  His  Tuscan  villa,  near  Tifernum,  468, 
Character  of  Pliny,  iii.  161. 

quoted  or  illustrated,  ii.  187,  208,  249,  266, 

267,  412,  469.    iii.  160,  161,  164,  451. 

/»o,  river,  description  of  its  chanuel,  iii.  124.     Its  course,  203. 
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Poems  of  Silius  Italicns,  Martial,  and  Statins,  comparative  ic- 
marks  on,  ii.  238,  note. 

Poels,  modern,  of  Ital)',  remarks  on.  i.  3. 

Polcevera,  valley  and  river  of,  iii.  116.  Dangerous  situation  of 
the  Austrians  there  in  1746,  ibid. 

Poliiian,  beautiful  description  of  Faisula;  by,  iii.  29. 

Pompeii,  excumon  to,  ii.  257.  Baixacks  of  Roman  soldiers, 
260.  Theatres,  and  temple  of  Isis,  261.  Other  ruins,  262. 
Ancient  villa,  perhaps  of  Cicero,  263.  Account  of  the  erup- 
tion which  destroyed  this  town,  265 — 9,  Reflections  of  the 
traveller  on  examining  these  ruins,  270. 

Pompey's  statue,  in  the  Palazza  de  la  Spada,  anecdote  of,  i. 
328. 

Pomptine  Marshes,  name  of,  whence  derived,  ii.  125.  Ancient 
cities  formerly  erected  on  them,  ibid.  Probable  origin  of,  ibid. 
History  of  the  attempts  made  to  drain  them,  126  —  9.  Parti- 
cularly by  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.  129 — 131.  Present  appear- 
ance of  these  marshes,  132.  Sleeping  dangerous  when  passing 
through  them,  340. 

Pontanus  erected  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  evangelist  at  Naples, 
ii.  159.     His  verses  and  epitaph,  ibid. 

Ponte  Felice,  road  from,  to  Rome  described,  i.  238. 

Ponte  de  la  Trave,  picturesque  scenery  of,  i.  214. 

Ponte  Lamentano,  ii.  72. 

Ponte  Lugano,  ii.  76. 

Ponte  S.  Angela,  the  ancient  Pons  Sublicius,  described,  i.  287. 

Ponts  Salaro,  ii.  72. 

Pontifical  Service  of  the  church  of  Rome,  described,  ii.  30. 
Daily  service,  31.  How  performed  when  celebrated  by 
the  Pope,  on  the  great  festivals,  33 — 6.  Considerations  on 
the  chant  of  the  Roman  church,  36-^8.  Solemn  services  on 
particular  festivals,  38.  Particularly  on  Good  Friday,  39. 
Circumstances  that  render  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church 
imposing,  40.  Difference  between  a  Christian  congregation  in 
early  times  and  in  the  present  age,  41.  Reasons  for  per- 
forming part  of  the  service  in  the  vernacular  languages,  43. 
The  different  parts  of  the  service  explained,  45 — 7. 

Poor,  benevolent  provisions  for,  at  Naples,  ii.  165 — 8,  171. 

Popes  of  Rome,  origin  and  progress  of  their  temporal  sovereignty, 
ii.  395.     Effects  of  the  reformation  on  it,  398. 

Pope,  rank  of,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  iii.  402.  His 
claim  to  universal  primacy  vindicated,  404.  Gradual  progress 
of  the  papal  power,  405.  Titles  and  equipage,  409.  Public 
life  of  the  popes,  410.  Mode  of  presentation,  ibid.  His  pri- 
vate life,  412.     In  what  manner  elected,  420.     Remarks  on 
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the  adoration  of  the  pope,  ibid.  Last  ceremony  attendant  on 
his  inauguration,  421.  Income  of  the  pope,  428.  Expenditure 
of  the  popes,  429.  Doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  how  to  be 
understood,  432.  Summary  view  of  the  influence  of  the  papal 
power  on  Europe,  in  different  ages,  434. 

Pope's  villa  and  garden?,  remarks  on  the  destruction  of,  ii.  188. 

Population  of  ancient  Italy,  remarks  on,  iii.  379 — 89.  Modern 
population,  389 — 93. 

Portici,  erected  on  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  ii.  253. 

Porticoes  of  ancient  Rome  described,  ii.  367 — 72. 

Porto  di  Venere,  description  of,  iii.  95. 

Posilippo,  hill  of,  described,  ii.  181.  Virgil's  tomb  there,  181 
—90.     Grotto  of  Posilippo,  191. 

Pozzuoli.     See  Puzzuoli. 

Prati  del  Popolo  Romano,  present  appearance  of,  i.  273. 

Prochyta,  island  of,  described,  ii.  1 40. 

Procida,  beautiful  bay  and  castle  of,  ii.  229.  Description  of  its 
surrounding  scenery,  232.     And  coast,  233. 

Propertius,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  226,  265.  ii.  364,  368,  369, 
390,  448. 

Prudentius,  quotation  from,  i.  294,  note.  Poetical  description 
of  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  376,  note.  His  account  of  the 
patriarchal  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  404,  7iote. 

Puzzoli  or  Pozzuoli,  the  ancient  Puteoli,  fine  situation  of,  ii.  1 96. 
Comparative  view  of  its  ancient  and  modern  state,  197.  Coli- 
seum of,  198.  Ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  i6id. 
Noble  mole,  199,  244.     Its  bay  now  deserted,  244. 

Quintilianf  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  96.  iii.  251,  349. 
Quintiliolo,  the  villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  ii.  82,  86. 
Quirinal  palace,  description  of,  i.  332. 

Raffaelle,  paintings  of,  in  the  Vatican,  described,  with  remarks, 
i.  340—3. 

Rains,  equinoxial,  effects  of,  in  Italy,  i.  22. 

Reggio,  the  country  of  Ariosto,  notice  of,  i.  171. 

Reichenhall,  town  of,  described,  i.  45. 

Religion,  communicated  to  the  world  from  Rome,  i.  244 — 9. 
General  remarks  on  the  religion  of  Italy,  iii.  308.  The  churches, 
why  almost  always  open,  309.  External  observances  of  religion 
vindicated,  311.  Number  of  charitable  establishments,  i6i(/.  The 
pomp  of  religion,  in  Italy,  stated  and  vindicated,  318 — 23. 
Numerous  duties  of  the  Italian  clergy,  323 — 9.  Remarks  on 
the  abuses  subsisting  in  the  religion  of  Italy,  340. 

Republics  of  Italy  and  ancient  Greece,  similarity  of  their  polity 
and  circumstances,  iii.  350. 
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Rhetian  Alps,  description  of,  i.  45 — 8,  53 — 7,  64 — 6. 

tribes,  conquered  by' Augustus,  i.  49. 

Rialto,  at  Venice,  described,  i.  114. 

Rimini  (the  ancient  Aiiminum),  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus  at, 
i.  193.  Present  state  of,  ibid.  Its  port  obstructed,  194.  His- 
tory of,  ibid. 

Roads,  constructed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  described,  ii.  357. 

Romans,  ancient,  observations  on  the  character  of,  ii.  423. 
Their  ambition,  425.  Greatness,  428.  Employment  of  the 
noble  Romans,  431.  Causes  of  the  univei-sality  of  their  laws, 
432.  Their  language,  433.  Resemblance  between  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  and  modern  Romans,  435.  Remaining 
traces  of  the  ancient  Roman  spirit  in  tlie  modern  Romans,  4^6. 
Charge  of  indolence  refuted,  441.  State  of  morals  and  society, 
442. 

Rome,  reflections  on  beholding,  i.  241.  The  ancient  Roman  gov- 
ernment diffused  civilisation,  science,  and  religion,  througliont 
the  world,  242.  Epithets  bestowed  on  ancient  Rome,  248. 
St.  Peter's  church,  251.  View  from  the  Capitol,  253.  The 
most  commodious  way  of  viewing  this  city,  and  its  ruins,  &c. 
255,  note. 

Ancient  Rome,  i.  256.  Historical  accounts  of  the  Capitol,  257. 
Noble  buildings  formerly  erected  on  it,  258.  Modern  edifices 
on  it,  260.  Present  appearance  of  the  Capitol,  261.  Mu- 
seum Capitolinum,  262.  Church  and  convent  of  Ara  Coeli 
on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Mount,  262.  The  Roman 
Forum  described,  264.  Allusions  to  it,  265.  Its  present  state, 
266.  Coliseum,  how  to  be  viewed  to  advantage,  ibid.  Its 
present  state,  268.  Arch  of  Constantino,  269.  Ruins  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  270.  Ancient  and  present  state  of  the  Aven- 
tine  Mount,  272.  Tomb  of  Caius  Cestius  described,  273. 
Foreigners  buried  within  its  enclosure,  274.  Description  of 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  275.  Ruins  on  the  Coelian  Mount, 
276.  Church  of  St.  Stephanoin  Rotondo,  277.  The  baths  of 
Titus,  ibid.  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  279. 
Palace  of  Msecenas  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  280.  Baths  of  Dio- 
clesian,  converted  into  the  Church  of  the  Carthusians,  281. 
Present  state  of  the  Viminal  hill,  282.  Temples  of  the  tute- 
lar divinity  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Sun,  on  the  Quirinal  hill, 
283.  Campus  Martins  and  its  edifices,  285.  Pantheon  and 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  286.  Pillars  of  Antoninus  and  Trajan, 
287.  Bridges  over  the  Tiber. — Ponte  S.  Angelo,  ancient  Pons 
Sublicius,  ib.  Ancient  theatres  destroyed  by  hostile  fury  or 
Christian  zeal,  288.  State  of  the  Roman  empire  under 
Trajan,  290.     Neglect  of  the  governments,  a  cause  of  ruins  in 
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Rome,  292.  Indifference  of  the  magistrates  and  contempt  of 
tlie  people,  293 — 6.  Devastated  ty  wars  in  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian and  his  successors,  297.  And  in  consequence  of  divisions 
iu  succession  to  the  papal  see,  and  its  removal  from  Rome,  299. 
And  lastly,  by  the  mouldering  hand  of  time,  300. 

A^odern  Rome,  poT^ulsiiion  of,  i.  307.  Appearance  of  its  streets 
and  houses,  ibid.  Description  of  the  squares,  308.  Obelisks, 
309.  Fountains,  311  —  15.  Ancient  tombs,  315  —  21. 
Palaces  of  the  cardinals  and  nobility,  322  —  31.  Pontifical 
palaces,  331.  The  Lateran,  i6.  Quirinal,  332.  Vatican,  333 
—55.  Churches,  355—405.  (See  Churches.)  Villas  of 
ancient  and  modern  Rome,  ii.  51 — 63.  Views  and  Ruins,  in 
the  vicinity,  63 — 73.  Appearance  of  Rome  when  entered  from 
Kaples,  ii.  343.  Remarks  on  tlie  magnificence  of  ancient 
Rome,  344.  Contrasted  with  that  of  some  modern  capitals 
of  Europe,  350.  Cloaca;,  352.  Aqueducts,  354—7.  Vise, 
357.  Forums,  363.  Porticoe?,  367.  Therms,  373.  Tem- 
ples, 374.  State  of  Rome  in  the  eighteenth  century,  400. 
Conduct  of  the  French  army  while  there,  402.  Effects  of 
the  French  invasion,  406 — 9.  iii.  445.  Account  of  the  few 
useful  acts  of  the  French  at  Rome,  439 — 45. 

Romuald,  St.  notice  of,  iii.  43. 

Romulus,  cottage  of,  i.  259.     His  apotheosis  described,  282. 

Roses  of  Pajstum,  celebrated  for  their  fragrance,  ii.  297. 

Route,  the  best  for  travellers  in  Italy,  pointed  out,  i.  18 — 22. 

Roveredo,  description  of,  i.  63. 

Rubicon,  examination  of  the  question  relative  to  its  real  course,  i. 
189—92.  The  Pisatello,  a  branch  of  it,  190.  The  spot  ascer- 
tained where  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  191. 

Ruins  of  Italy,  general  remarks  on,  i.  31.  The  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  caused  by  hostile  fury  or  by  Christian  zeal, 
288 — 90.  And  also  by  neglect  of  the'  government,  292.  By 
indifference  in  the  magistrates,  and  contempt  among  the 
people,  293—296.  Of  Cumse,  ii.  223.  Of  Herculaneum,  253. 
Of  Pompeii,  260.  Of  Paestum,  296—301.  Of  Posidonia, 
303. 

Rulilius,  quoted  or  illustrated,  ii.  119,  443,  445.  iii.  89,  91 ,  93. 

Sadoletif  Cardinal,  account  of,  and  of  his  writings,  i.  173. 

Si.  Peter,  church  of,  at  Rome,  i.  251.  Description  of  it,  ii.  1. 
Early  history  of  it,  ibid.  Account  of  the  building  of  tlie 
new  church  under  successive  pontiffs,  3.  Doomed  to  ruin  by 
the  French,  5.  Approacli  to,  and  grandeur  of,  its  exterior,  ib. 
Its  portico,  8.  Effect  of  a  coup-d'oeil,  9.  High  Altar,  10. 
Cathedral  or  chair  of  St.   Peter,  ibid.      Tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
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11.  Sacre  grotte,  12.  Vestry  or  sacrist)',  14.  Comparison 
between  its  noble  dome  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  clmrcli,  London, 
16,  and  note.  Dtfects  of  this  church  considered,  17.  The  co- 
lonnade of  Bernini,  ibid.  The  front,  ibid.  Statues  of  legendary 
saints  introduced,  19.  Statues  of  other  saints,  20.  Pictures 
and  Mosaic  decorations,  20 — 2.  Comparative  observations  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  church,  London,  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  22— 
4.  St.  Peter's  compared  with  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  at 
Paris,  24.  With  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  26.  And  with 
Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  ifiirf.  And  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, 27.  St.  Peter's  contrasted  with  the  Roman  temples, 
29. 

St.  Peter's,  architects  of,  i.  xxxv. 

St.  Peter'' Sy  dimensions  of,  i.  xxxv. 

dome  of,  covered  with  lead,  i.  xxx.  ^ 

Salerno^  ancient  and  present  state  of,  ii.  291. 

Salt- Mines  of  Halleim,  described,  i.  43. 

Salt  Works  of  Hall,  i.  52. 

Salzburg,  city  of,  described,  i.  39. 

Salvian,  account  by,  of  the  chastity  of  the  nothern  nations,  il. 
324,  325,  note. 

Sannazarius,  villa  of,  destroyed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  164. 
Erected  the  church  Del  Parto  on  its  site,  ibid.  His  tomb  and 
epitaph,  ibid.  Allusions  to  his  church  in  his  poems,  161 — 3, 
note. 

quotations  from,  i.  107.  ii.  228,  306. 

Santissima  Casa  of  Loretto,  legendary  history  of,  i.  207.  Re- 
marks thereon,  208.  The  Santa  Casa  described,  ibid.  Its 
treasury  plundered  by  the  French,  209. 

SarnOf  river,  poetically  described,  ii.  306. 

Scarcity  of  corn,  instances  of,  in  ancient  Rome,  iii.  417,  note. 

Scenery  of  Italj-,  remarks  on,  i.  29.  iii.  235. 

Sciences^  diffused  through  the  world  from  Rome,  i.  242. 

Scipio  AfricanuSy  villa  of,  at  Liternum,  ii.  223.  Funeral  inscrip- 
tions of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  iii.  64. 

Screens,  when  first  introduced  into  churches,  ii.  49.  Remarks 
on, ibid. 

Second  sight,  not  confined  to  Scotland,  i.  123. 

Sempione,  Mount,  description  of,  iii.  186.  Military  road  over  it, 
187. 

Seneca,  quoted  or  illustrated,  ii.  191,  199,209,  213,  224,  237i 
443,  note.  iii.  442,  note. 

Senegaglia,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  200.  Present  state  and  appear- 
ance of,  ibid. 

Septizonium  oiSevernSji.  S20. 
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HererOf  San,  family  of,  sepulchral  chapel,  ii.  160. 

Sewers,  magnificent,  of  ancient  Rome,  described,  ii.  352 — 4. 

Sibylf  grotto  of  the  Cumean,  ii.  225. 

Silius  Italicus,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  145,  165,  198,  205,  206, 

219.  ii.  180,  205,  206,  214,  244,  250,  461.   iii.  96. 

restored  the  dilapidated  tomb  of  Virgil,  ii.  187. 

Sindone,  i.  xl.  note. 

Sirmione, \>emnsu\a.  of,  described,!.  135,  139.    Grotto  of  Catullus 

there,  ibid.  Sudden  storms  prevalent  in  it,  137.  Produce  of,  139. 
Slavini  di  Marco,  a  wild  mountainous  tract,  described,  i.  65,  and 

note. 
Sodaliles,  nature  of,  ii.  314.     Number  of  them  in  Italy,  ibid. 
Solfatara,  sulphureous  lake  of,  ii.  221.  Neai-  Pozzuoli,  description 

of,  220. 
Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  remarks  on,  i.  132. 
Spoleto  (the  ancient  Spoletuni),  situation  of,  i.  226.     Its  Roman 

descent  cherished  by  the  inhabitants,  227.    Present  state  of,  ibid. 

Cathedral,  ibid.    Castle,  228.     Noble  aqueduct,  ibid. 
Squares  of  modern  Rome,  i.  308. 
Stabiee,  ancient  and  present  state  of,  ii.  306. 
Sta'tl,  Mad.  de,  her  "  Corinne  "   the  best  guide  to  travellers  in 

Italy,  i.  16,  note. 
Statins,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  336.  ii.  82,  136,  183,  212,  230, 

245,  294,  334,  354. 
Statues,  numbers  of,  in  ancient  Rome,  i.  303.     Beautiful  ones  in 

the  chapel  of  San  Severo,  ii.  160. 
Storm,  in  Italy,  described,  ii.  122. 

Strabo,  quoted  or  illustrated,  ii.  242,  334,  415.  iii.  59,  77. 
Streets  of  Rome,  described,  i.  307. 
Sudario,  i.  xl. 
Suetonius,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  87.  ii.  211,  216,  237,  269, 

368,  372.  iii.  250,  380,381. 
Sunday  Schools,  frequent  in  Italy,  iii.  316. 
Super ga.  Mount,  iii.  204.     Origin  of  the  church  erected  on  it, 

ibid.     Its  endowments,  205. 
Surrentum,  promontory  of,  ii.  292. 
Susa,  the  ancient  Segusium,  account  of,  iii.  214.     Triumphal  arch 

erected  by  its  king  Cottius,  215.     Providential  escape  of  the 

author,  216,  note. 
Suwarrow,  battle  of  Trebia  gained  by,  i.  165. 
Sybarites,  interesting  anecdote  of,  ii.  303. 

Tacitus,  quoted  or  illustrated,  ii.  200,  216,  375,  384,  412,  414. 

iii.  382,  397,  note. 
Tasso,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  172.   ii.  222,  333,  447.  iii.  40. 
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TflMo,  monument  of,  in  the  clnirch  of  St.  Onofrio,  at  Rome,  i.  372. 
Vindicated  from  the  petulant  criticism  of  Boileau,  iii.  280. 

Tassoni,  notice  of,  and  of  his  "  Secchia  Rapita,"  i.  175. 

Tecino,  river,  course  of,  iii.  125. 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  proportions  of,  ii.  29.  Of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  at  Rome,  30.  Of  the  Pantheon,  converted  into  a 
Christian  church,  384.  Of  Vesta  and  of  the  Sibyl,  at  Tivoli, 
ii.  80.  Of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  the  Alban  Mount,  112.  Of 
Jupiter  Serapis  at  Puteoli,  198.  Of  Proserpine  on  tiie  banks  of 
the  Lake  Avemus,  206.  Of  Venus  at  Baia,  212.  Of  the  giants 
near  Torre  di  Patria,  224.  Of  Juno  Argiva,  306.  Of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  at  Rome,  374.  Of  Peace,  375.  Remarks  on  the 
structure  of  the  ancient  temples,  iii.  394.  Surpassed  by  the 
modern  churches,  396. 

Terni  (the  ancient  Interamna),  present  state  of,  i.  229.  Cele- 
brated cascade  in  its  vicinity,  229,  231. 

Terracina,  town  of,  described,  ii.  135. 

Teutones,  descendants  of,  now  in  Italy,  i.  89. 

l^heatres,  magnificent,  of  ancient  Rome,  ii.  378.  Remarks  on  the 
ancient  theatres,  iii.  396 — 8. 

Theological  compositions  of  the  French,  why  superior  to  those  of 
Italy,  iii.  296. 

ThermcB  of  ancient  Rome,  enumerated,  ii.  373. 

Tiber,  course  of,  near  Otricoli,  described,  i.  237.  Bridges  over 
it  described,  287.  Remarks  on  its  course  and  surroumling 
scenery,  ii.  63 — 5.  Horace's  villa,  83.  Smaller  cascades  of 
the  Anio,  85.     Beautiful  villas  in  its  vicinity,  88. 

Tihur.     See  Tivoli. 

Tirahoschi,  notice  of,  i.  174. 

Titus,  baths  of,  i.  277. 

Tivoli  {the  ancient  Tibur),  present  state  and  population  of,ii.  78. 
Beautiful  views  of  the  waterfalls  of  the  Anio,  ibid.  Temple  of 
Vesta,  80.     Of  the  Sibyl,  81. 

,  temple  of  Vesta  at,  i.  xliii. 

Tollenlino,  description  of,  i.  212.  Picturesque  appearance  of  a 
pilgrim  there,  213,  note. 

Tombs  in  Rome,  described,  i.  315.  Of  Caius  Cestius,  273. 
OfCaius  Publicius  Bibulus,  316.  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
ibid.  Of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  317.  Of  Cecilia  Metella,  ii. 
67.  Of  Munatius  Plancus,  142.  Of  Cicero,  »6td.  Of  Virgil 
at  Naples,  181,  186.  Of  Agrippina,  at  Baia,  215.  Of  Cicero 
at  Gaieta,  iii.  339. 

Torches,  why  used  in  the  Roman  church,  ii.  46. 

Torre  del  Greco,  town  of,  its  present  appearance,  ii.  258.  Attach- 
ment of  its  inhabitants  to  its  soil,  ibid. 
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Trajan,  state  of  the  Roman  empire  during  his  reign,  i.  290. 
Description  of  his  c6lumn,  300,  301,  note.  His  triumphal  arch 
destroyed  to  erect  that  of  Constantine,  292.  Splendid  floating 
palace  of,  ii.  110. 

,  column  and  ashes  of,  i.  xxix. 

,  forum  of,  i.  1. 

Trasymenus  Lacus,  description  of,  ii.  460.  Fatal  battle  there 
between  the  Romans  and  Annibal,  461. 

Travelling,  in  general,  observations  on,  i.  1.  Requisites  for 
travelling  to  advantage  in  Italy,  2.  Classical  knowledge,  3. 
Italian  language,  o.  Italian  history,  6.  Medals,  7.  Archi- 
tecture, ibid.  Sculpture,  10.  Painting,  ibid.  Music,  ibid. 
Disposition  proper  for  the  traveller,  11 — 14.  Remarks  on  the 
printed  guides  to  travellers,  14 — 16.  Maps,  16.  Route  to 
be  followed,  and  time  to  be  appropriated  for  travelling  in  Italy, 
18,24.  Accommodations,  24.  Objects  of  attention  to  travel- 
lers, 25 — 8.  Scenery,  29 — 31.  Ruins,  31.  Churches,  32. 
Moral  improvement  the  end  of  travelling,  34 — 6. 

Trebia,  battles  of,  i.  165. 

Trent  (city),  ancient  name  of,  i.  59.  Described,  60.  Account 
of  its  celebrated  council,  60 — 2. 

Trinita  di  Monte^  staircase  to  the  church  of,  i.  xxx. 

Tullianum,  dungeon  of,  described,  i.  260,  note. 

Turin,  ancient  name  and  history  of,  iii.  196.  Situation  and  pre- 
sent appearance  of  the  city,  199.  Architectural  defects  of  its 
public  buildings,  200.  University,  ibid.  Hospitals  and  palaces, 
201.  Description  of  its  surrounding  country,  202.  Course  of 
the  Po,  203.  Mount  Superga,  204.  Effects  of  the  French  in- 
vasion, 205.  Introduction  of  the  French  language  and  dress, 
207. 

Tusculum,  Cicero's  villa  described,  ii.  101.    Plane  trees  still  found 

there,  103. 
,  town  of,  its  site,  ii.  104, 

Unanimity  in  religious  worship,  how  far  attainable,  i.  13. 
University  of  Padua,  ancient  and  present  state  of,  i.  99 — 101 .    Of 

Pisa,  iii.  89.     Of  Turin,  200. 
Unterberg  mountain,  superstitious  tradition  concerning,  i.  40 — 2. 

Val  d^Arno,  beautiful  scenery  of,  described,  ii.  469. 
Vallombrosa,  abbey  of,  iii.  30.     Beautiful  scenery  of,  described, 

32—6. 
Vapour  Baths  near  the  Grotte  del  Cane,  virtues  of,  ii.  194. 
Varese,  town  and  lake  of,  described,  iii.  1 79. 
Vasari,  battle  of  Lepanto,  remarks  on,  i.  336. 
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Vatican  Hill,  origin  of  its  appellation,  i.  333.  The  Vatican 
palace,  its  furniture  and  ornaments,  334.  Sala  Regia,  335. 
Cappella  Paolina,  337.  Cappella  Sistina,  337—40.  The 
Loggie  di  Raffaelle,  340—2.  Cainere  di  Raffaelle,  342—6.  Pro- 
gress  of  the  Vatican  Library,  346.  Plundered  of  all  its  MSS.  by 
the  French,  iii.  446.     Museum  Pio-Clementinutn,  i.  348 53. 

Veil,  conjectures  on  the  site  of,  ii  448. 

Velino  (the  ancient  Velinus),  river,  course  of,  described,  i.  231. 

Velleia,  town  of,  overwhelmed  by  a  mountain,  i.  166. 

Velletri,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci,  former  and  present  state  of, 
ii.  123. 

Venice,  approach  to,  described,  i.  103.  Origin  and  progress  of, 
105.  Literary  state  of,  107.  General  appearance,  108.  De- 
scription  of  its  public  edifices  and  antiquities,  109 — 17.  Causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  republic,  118.  Population  and 
state  of  society  at  Venice,  121.     Gondoliers  of,  122. 

Venus,  temple  of,  at  Baia,  ii.  212. 

Venus  and  Romey  temple  of,  i.  xlix. 

Verbanus  Lacus.     See  Alaggiore. 

Verona,  situation  of,  described,  i.  67.  Account  of  its  amphi- 
theatre, 68.  Ancient  gates  remaining  there,  70.  Modem  edi- 
fices in,  and  appearance  of,  72.  Literary  characters,  natives  of, 
73.  Sketch  of  its  history,  74 — 6.  Opinions  of  the  Veronese 
relative  to  the  Austrians  and  French,  76.  Wines  of,  80. 
Reflections  on  leaving  Verona,  79. 

Via  JEmilia,  account  of,  i.  166. 

Vesuvius,  first  eruption  of,  ii.  333.  Description  of  this  moun- 
tain, iii.  2? — 32.     Notice  of  its  principal  eruptions,  27. 

Vicenza,  situation  and  history  of,  i.  81.  Olympic  theatre  at, 
described,  82.     Splendid  villas  in  its  vicinity,  89. 

Vico  Varo  (the  ancient  Variae),  described, ii.  89.  Beautiful  views 
in  its  vicinity,  90. 

Vir/a,  allusion  of,  to  the  city  and  council  of  Trent,  i.  62,  nole. 
Sketch  of  his  character,  161.  Quotations  from  his  poems,  388. 
ii.  74.     iii.  377, 7io/^,394. 

Villas  of  ancient  Rome,  ii.  51.  Of  modern  Rome,  described,  52. 
Orti  Farnesi,  54.  Villa  Spada,  ib.  Villa  Mathei,  Ne- 
groni, Aldobrandini,  and  Ludovizi,  ib.  Villa  Medici,  56. 
Villa  Barberini,  ib.  Villa  Pamfili,  57.  Villa  Mellini,  and  its 
beautiful  views,  38.  Villa  Madama,  59.  Villa  Albani,  ib. 
Villa  Borghese,  60 — 62.  Of  Quintilius  Varus,  82.  Of  Horace 
at  Tiburj  83.  Of  Msecenas,  87.  Villa  Estence,  t6.  Horace's 
Sabine  villa  described,  93.  Formian  Villa  of  Cicero,  142.  His 
Puteolanum  and  Cumanuni  villas,  200.  Villa  projected  by 
Nero  at  Baia,  211.     Of  LucuUus,  near   port  ^Ii8enu8,  219. 
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Of  Scipio  Afiicanus,  at  Li  tern  urn,  223.  Of  Cicero,  at  Pom- 
peii, 264.  Of  Pliny,  ncnr  Tifernum,  468.  Of  the  dukes  of 
Florence,  iii.  27.  Of  Pliny,  164.  General  observation  on  the 
villas  of  the  ancients,  382 — 4. 

Viminal  HHl,  present  state  of,  i.  282. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  valuable  MSS.  of,  at  Milan,  carried  off  by  the 
French,  iii.  153.  Their  wanton  damage  of  bis  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper,  154. 

Virgil,  tomb  of,  i.  xxxiii. 

■  supposed  to  be  born  at  Pietole,  i.  145.     Farm  of,  ibid. 

Design  of  his  Eclogues,  147.  His  bust  cariied  off  by  the  French 
from  Mantua,  155.  Regard  of  the  Mantuans  for  his  memory, 
156.  Description  of  his  tomb,  ii.  181.  Exarainalion  of  opinions 
relative  to  its  supposed  site,  182 — 6.     Why  neglected,  188. 

quoted  or  illustrated,  i.   50,  57,  78,  80,  97,   122  note, 

137,  147,  148,  151,  153,  158,  187,  219,  226,  233,  234,  248 
note,  256,  260  note,  266,  271,  272,  273,  355,  377  note.  ii.  76, 
107,  113,  118,  119,  121,  126,  133,  134,  140,  185,  207,  220, 
226,  230,  234,  235,  271,  272  note,  283,  289,  290,  293,  295, 
302,  424,  425.note,  429,  430,  442,  451.  iii.  15,  77, 101,  150, 
178,  190,  192,  195,  203,  212  note,  227,  228,  234,  244,  273, 
300,  301,  302,  334,  349  note,  364,  365  note,  366,  369,  380. 

Vitruvius,  quoted  or  illustrated,  i.  197,  260  note,  278. 

Vivara,  isle  of,  described,  ii.  240. 

Voghiera,  town  of,  its  origin  and  present  state,  iii.  123.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  road  from  Tortona  to  Voghiera,  123. 

Volscian  language,  specimens  of,  iii.  60. 

Voltaire,  remark  of,  on  the  French  language,  iii.  292,  note.  Cha- 
racter of  his  "  Histoire  Generale,"  294. 

Walpole,  Horace,  anecdote  of,  iii.  411. 

Wines  of  Falemum,  why  not   so  excellent  as  they  formerly  were, 

ii.  147.     Are  taken  by  tbe   Italians  for  refreshment,  not   for 

inebriety,  149.     Caecuban  and   other  wines,  remarks  on,  ibid. 

Horace's  enumeration  of  the  principal  wines  of  Italy,  1 51. 
Wolf,  bronze,  i.  xxxiii. 
Woollen  Manufactures  of  Padua,  ancient  and  modern  state  of, 

i.  97. 


THE  END. 
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